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This volume evaluates learning gains, learning 
problems, and pedagogical cliiate related to the elementary school 
social studies curriculum, •^Man: h Course af Studyf* |HACOS). MAGOS, a 
behavioral/anthropological curr.iculW, is intended to helf elementary 
school children understand differences and siiilaxitieg between man - 
and other animals by investigating questions such as what jsakes man 
human? how does a group survive? what does dependency aeah? and what 
Bakes a good parent? The document is presented in three sections. 
Section I introduces the report and presents' an ovezview cf MACOS • 
development and objectives. In addition, an outline is j-^esented of 
data in volumes I and of the report. Section II presents 
trar;&xripts and interpretations of interviews with students who have 
participated in a course based on the HACOS curricttiam. She basic 
objective of the interviews" was tc cn|:ourage students to *express in 
their own words how they used MACOS ideas and materials. S.ection lll 
offers ^antltative analysis cf results cf .tests of stu4®nts in HACOS 
a^nd non-MACOS 'social studies courses* Emphasis is placed on factors 
delineating the environment ir which HACOS was taught, children's 
interpretations of course emphases, and patterns of student^ 
responses. (DB) 
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In the small work room of ea^elensentary school two fifth grade boj'^ 

' f 

are holding an animated conversation. A young graduate student occasionally 

asks them a quection, butt her intervention into the conversation is rare. 

They peer: to have a great deal to say. At the moinent, Paul la speaking ^ 

atout a now way of looking at behavior: ' 

I never realized.,., I always • thought it was mnxx^s brain 
which Dcparated him from anlmalc. Wow you realise that 
it can he the environment that rgalces on6 man different 
from' another. I' never really Ifiokcd upon it like thiD. 
• Etc, you Imow^ it brings it out. Like in math, why one 
and one equals tiro in the new math^: that brings it out. 

A discuiision fcllowG about why the course they are deccribinc leads to 

new thinkinf? about man and hie behavior. Paul n/j.ain cpeal^G out with hia 

opinion: 

It iGn*t CO rigid. It's liko thin: you don^t have to 

£;tick .with it. .Ife ^vo gotten into half -hour long dis- 
cuuGions on the entire opposite sulvject, yet just 
sprouting little by little,- and it^s really interesting 
and the teacher gets really wrapped up and she keeps 
' .noing along and wc learn alo.t more than what ,%tc would 
have Gtr.rtcd out with and- it isn*t rigid. It^a like 
Bcnething you can lean into and ti.irn any way and not, 
you know: ''You have to concentrate on it.'' 

His friend Dayid has an e:5)lanation ready: # 

I think It^r. partly because there^s all the materials 
liv.e the filinr', the bookie tp and, ;^u know, I could 
keep on going. It cakc-s it, more interejting and 
eanler to do iir-t^-^.d ci*: ''H^re is the book. Rend." 
And you have to give ciedit to Mioc K, r;he*n a great 
teacher. Ghe i:adu it go that in EtC studios, you^ look 
fon^cyrd,^ it isn^t one big black thing which yo\x donH 
understand. 



Jerome Bruifer, Toward a .Tlieory of InGtructich , p. 72. 
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These coss&nts do cot sound- 11^ typical school-boy reactions to stiidies. 
V.'hat kind of school vorU has elicited sudi response? These ore youngsters 
in the process of zsaking their own assessnents of I^pf: A COURSE OF STUDYm 
They are participants in the interview phase of an evaluation desigs^d to 
assess this nev course in the social sciences . They and" their sclioolmates 
in many parts of the country provide evidence for judging the power and 
limitations of this cvirr:i culura innovation. 

To provide a basis for comparing achievements of the course against 
its goals, a brief review of the mCQS gnstalt follows , UTiat ore the 
asDuciptjons underlying the' course, its view of man find learning, and its 
structural and conceptual coinponents? Any such review must begin with 
the thinking of Jeroce Brunor. The force of Bruner's ideas hai. been 
paramount throughout the developcient of VAtl: A COURSE OF STUDY, In 
T oward a Theory of Ir.struct jo.i'^ h2 cxrrosses the theoretical stance •t'nd 
curriculum guidelines evolving from th.ln stance that' form -ttie "working 
paper" for this courstf . r.Qnt fundamentally, Bruner believes that the 
distineuishirg ch.iracteristic of human beint^s is that they learn. V/ith 
this as the basic assumption, he has difinc'd the importont components of 
what he calls the wiU to l ecrn, and has delineated the factors that lead 
to satisfaction^in* educated lec.'nir.g. 

Curiosity is the first major instigator of the will to learn, (Watch 
children work with building blocks: their, desire to see how high a pile 
they can build before it win come^ tumbling d.o^'Wr iU.ustrates the intrinsic 
motivation of curiosity about objacts and ideas.) 

gompctence in learnicg is the second attribute, (we get interested 
in what we are goo<L^t is the way Bruner puts it.) 

"harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1906. .* 



/ 

identification is the thir-l, conjwaent . Specifically this takes the 
fona of coipetence modGls. Pbr the chilii such peoj^e control a rare 
recoiarce of some desired conjj^tence; hut "what is iiaportaiat is that the 
reuourcc* is attainable b/ interaction..,. In the process of teaching a 
skill J the parent or teacher passes on arach laore. The teacher iis^jarta 
attitudes toward a subject and irsdecd attitudes toimrd learning itself 

The nc^d to regporri to others ^ or reciprocity is' the fourth contributor 
Qf the viU to learn, (Broiicr considers this need to be one of the most 
fundairentol zeotivating aspects of huinan behavior os ve Kncv it.) 

V/here the will to learn becoces a problem, it is not so csuch in learning 
itself but "in the fact that what the school iinpoces often fails to enlist 
the natural energies that sustain spontaneous learning — curiosity, a desire 

for coiEpetence, aspiration to emulate a XLodel, and a deep-se4ised coxmiitin^nt 

2 ^ ^ 

to the uceb of social reciprocity* ^ ^ 

Civ ;u the attributes of the \/ill to learn, Bruner defines the critical 
question thus: How do we stimaate thoucht in the setting of the school 
where curriculuai is ret, students confined, and a path fixed? Hg replies 



most Importantly that children, like adults, .need reassurance *fchat it is aH 
right to entertain and express highly subjocti^ ideas and to treat a task 
as a problem wliere you invent an answer rather than find one out there in 
the book or on the blackboard. He is concerned with reestablishing in ths 
child's rpind his right not only to ha-^^e his mvm private ideas "but to e>cprer,G 
them in: the public setting of the claccroom. It is iiaplicit in Bruner»s 
ancwer that instruction is a viable meensof proaotins learning; that ons need 
not destroy the syBtcm to achieve chaj^ce; that it is possible to recact, reform 



1 

Ibid., p. 123. 
^Ibid., p. 127. 



the Institution of the school and that the people who cociprise this institution 
ore thecgelves capable of (prowth and change. 

FACOS exemplifies in cxirriculum a view of man acd education that is 
Bcuncrian in scope and attitude 'and is intended to actuate the aotivators 
of learning just described. Hhis comiDitiixjnt is reflected in the assui!i)tions 
about leornitos that are apparent in the materials exerciseis of the. course 
and in students* and teachers' reactions to it reported in thi^ evaluation. 
TliCDO asG^oi-jptions can be Gummcj:'ised thus: 

1., That it is in good measure a social process by which children and 
teachers can articulate and share ideas with one another, s 

2. \^at cosTrr-etence over a body of knowled{^ wiTL lead to increased 
s..-lf-romydepce and cocjprehencion of one»s operating assumptions about life. 

32>*'That the world can be observed, conjectured about, and to some degree 
ordered understood uclrc the tools of the behavioral sciences, and that 

« 

an ind; • - . '. \ life con be viewed as- part of the larger flow of human existence. 

In itc formulation, the course is intended to draw consistently upon" • 
rewarding, not poniti'^e, behaviors in the c icsrooi^. It aims at en3.arsinG 
human rapacities rather than refining narrow skills. A^d^^'it is structured 
around the co-r^unity of learning rather than around hierarchical or status- 
defined roles such as student, teacher, authority. 

or-irizjng conceptual ^esti on of the course, "What nay.es man human?" 
is pored out of Bruner»s abiding concern with "man; his nature as a species, 
the forces th:.t shaped and continue to shape his humanity."^ He has classified 
the five "-icsive contributors to man's humacization" as: l) tool making, 
2) lar^a^, 3) socia^^' organization, k) the management of mn's prolca<sed 
childhood-, and 5) man's urge to explain his world. "VJe ^eek exercises and 

1 

Talks to Teachers. Social Studier Curriculum Program, E.D.C., 1968-69, p. k. 
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materialG , *^ JtiQ^^wrote, "throu^^ which our pupils can learn wherein i&an is 

* • 

'ii£tincti\^ in his adaptation to the world, and wherein there is a discernible 
continuity between Yilia and his animal forbears," ^ * 

In Talks to Teachers tl^e Social Studies Program Director, Peter Dow, 
relates these conceptual issues to specific learning goals for .children' 
using the courses 

1. . . , .to Dtimilate children to think about the nature of man by 

/ - 

providing thezn with interesting studies of ^rim^l behavior ai^ human groups 
token from recent. work in the behavioral sciences and anthropology • We 
hope that these studies will provoke students to reexamine what thtey think * 
they know about themsel\^s ai2d about human bein^ generally. ' 

2. . ^>,( tQ) awaken in child3:ren en awareness of tl:^ fact that what we 
reqara as aQcoptnbXe behavior is a product of our culture ^ 

> The instrumental or pedafjogical aims of the. course that are intended . 

to develop children^s conceptual understanding and personal self-confidence 

have been Dpecified by VACOS staff as follows: 

^ilm To initiate and develop in youngsters a process of question-posing 
(the inquiry method); 

2^ To teach a research methodology where children can: 

a. Look for information to ans^^r questions liicy have raised ^ 

b. Use the framework developed in the course (e.g* the concept 
of the life cycle) ^d apply it to new areas; 

3. To help youngsters to develop t;he ability to use a variety of 

f irBt-hand sources as evidence from which to develop hypotheses 
and draw conclucionn; 

To conduct classroom discussions in which youngsters learn to 
listen to others as well an to express their own views; 

5. To^ legitimise the search; that is, to give sanction and support 
to .open-^nded discussions where definitive answers to many ques- 
tions are not found; 



As 



6. To encourage children to reflect on their experiences; • 

7. To create a r^w role for the teacher, in 'which the teacher 
h&camss a resource to children, rather than only an authority. 

/' 

It is clear that these goals center around the proce^ of learning-^ rather 
than around the product. Just as Bnmer suggests, these goa^s put highest 
importance on the ccnmunlty of education, on exploration, and on^ question- 
posing, ^rather than on factual specifics or i^nfomiatdon per se, Tl^ course 
is replete in concepts- and infer ^tion; but the content, the materials 
are not superordinate to the critical process goals* Father, a continual 
interaction of method and material has been devised*^ Conceptual grasp 
and inastery of a body of information are never considered separately from 
the metliod of working through problems. Learning isethods, data sources, 
and claGsrocm techniques have been developed to iHipleiasnt the major 
^ \ 

1 ^ 

In Bruner^s word, "A curricultua. . . is the enterprise par excellence 
where the line het^TOen subject matter and nsthod grows necessarily in- 
distinct," (p. 72 - Toward a Theoi^y of Instruction.) 
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conceptual themss?^ Bnuser has st&ted that huraans translate the^ir experience 
into a 23odel of the world in three ways : throu^^ action, lnjoge and synibol 
(the* eaQctivBi iconic and symbolic Erodes); ar^ that materialG for learning 
must be conveyed in all of these ways. I'M-, A COURSE OF S^EUDY atten^pta to 
integrate all three zssodes of learning, * althou^ we find that the iconic apd 
synibolic laodes care most heavily ensphasized. 



hmz a COURSS of study has two najor units: "Ito and Otiier Animals," 
the dection including the aniiaal studies of salnpn, herring gull, baboon, 
chiffipanzee and others; end tha section studying the li'/es of the Ifetsililt 
Eskimos in the Felly Bay region of Canada. The biroclwre describing ti^ course 
suirmarlges as follows; - . 

The mterials faH into three categories: filk and o"Uier visuals, ^rritten 
inaterials, and enactive devices such as games. Film is the primary source of 
data in the course. In color, with natuf-al sound and a minimua of conaaentary, 
if is used to simulate field observati,ons". Children gather infonnation and 
form questions on the basis of repeated viewings in small or large groups. 

"Twenty-three booiaets of differing style and purpose replace the usual 
textbook. Soase booklets supply data for various units, dthers stress con- 
cepts such as adapUation, and their use spans several tadts. In addition, 
there are field notes, journals, poems, soags and stories. 

Gaices, construction exercises, and observation projects are other learning 
activities that permit children to work with a- minimum of teacher direction in 
smaH groups and individually. 

To help teachers adjust to these- new demands and to encourage professional 
growth,, a workshop program using reedings, tapes and films designed exclusively 
fot teacher use acco'^^anies the cowse, T^^enty suggested sessions built 
around issues of content and pedagogy constitute the substance of the workshop 
series that runs concurrently with the course . " 

ilms and records, readings, and continual use of classroom discussion 
activities stress the interaction of the visual and 4ural with students' mani- 
pulation of ideas through language. As brief illustrations of integrated acti- 
vities, the foUowiDg two examples will orient the reader. The lessons with 
which the course begins concern the life cycle of humans and otner animals. 
Making life ropes of various stages in life cycles, children construct from 
paper aai string, clips or scotch tape, a physical representation of the idea. 
The cycle itself is an exercise in mcdel-building, 'an organizing nethod of 
viewing sequential stages of growth and development. The suggested discussion 
follo^nng construction of the life cycle of a hun^n, for example, then is 
focused arour^ verbal manipulation of the model, examining the comuKsn eleiosnts 
in the life cycles of all creatures, and the elements that may be unique to an 
individual and within species . The construction of a "baboon environment 
board" several weeks later is another integrated activity, where children work 
with their hands to create the visual model of an environment that e;g)resses 
their symbolic understanding of baboon troop organization. 
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These conceptual and peda^gical goals 
theiDBs and netiaods- 

I. COKCEPTUaL THEI-ES: 

« 

1. Life cycle (includiiag repro- 
duction) ' * 

2. Adaptation 

3« Learning 
^. Agression 

5. Organization of groups (in-' 
eluding group relationships, 
the faiEily and comainity, 
division of. labor) ; 



involve specifically the following 



6. Technology 

7. Communication and language 

8. World view 
9 • Values 

III. LEARKING METHODS: 

1. Inquiry, Investigation 
problem-defining 

hypothe G i2 ing- ini'ornie d 

guessing 
experimentation 
observation 
interviewing 
literature searching 
summarizing anjl reporting 



2. 

3. 
k, 

5. 



Sharing and Evaluating of 

Interpretation 
Accunsulating and Retaining 

Information 
Exchange of opinion, defense 

of opinion 
Exploration of Individual 

feelings 
Exposure to diverse aesthetic 

styles 



II. riATA SOURCES: 

1« Exeipples of Primary Sources 

Student experiesaces 
^havlor of fesdly 
• Behavior of young children l3i 
school 
Behavior of anamals 

2. Sxaiaples of Secondary Soxirces 

Films ax^ slides of animals and 

Es|^isK}s ^ 
Recording of animal sounds 
Recordings of Eskimo myths, 

'legends and poetry 
Anthropological field notes 
Written data on humans, other 

animals and environments 



IV. CLASSROOM TESCHKIQUES 
E:^:aii^les 

Individual and group research, e.g. 
direct observation or reading of 

texts 

Lbtqq and small group discussion 

Gaioea 

Role play 

Large and small group projects such 
aa art and construction projects 

Writing/of songs and poeics 
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In the "process of evaluating ^aC0S, ve frequently encountered, from 
educators and researcherc interested in the progress of this course, a 
questioning attitude with regard to its behavioral goals. Were "there specified 
cmd assessable behavioral outcoio&s expected of the course? As the previous 
description clearl^y indicates, the course has not been franBd within the con- 
fiEBs of a tehaviona psychology, nor have its developers thought specifically 
in behavlorist tenus as they prepared and tested lessons, luatcrials, etc, 

Reading the teachers* guides or other descriptions of the course, or 
browsing through -student materials, makes it clear that the course was 
developed within a humanistic framework, despite its eaiphasils \xs^n an anthro- 
polocical and biological introduction to the study of man and other animals, 
and upon sound ethnographic documentation of this study. Its organizing ques- 
tion, "What makes nan human?" has always besn asked. in the broadest possible 
sense, and its framers, from Bruner on, have emphasized the antoieace and 
resonance of tl^e • questions posed thi-o'ighout the mate:^'ial. 

We did attempt, however, to review various lessons of the course in 
tencs of specified inputs and expected outcoases. Disenchantii^nt with this 
irethcd was quick. It was Indeed possible to pinj^int and specify behaviors 
for each individual lessonj but the course as presented within such an outline 
lost its special power and charm. It lost its essential quality? the incl\i- 
Dive coherence of ^veral powerful organililng ideas. By their specificity and 
attachnent tD a given lesson, the defined behaviors undermined what the 
developers expected to be the culminating objective of a thene as it recurred 
throughout the course. We were, in fact, reminded of William Janes »s jua^^ment 
mny years ago on hie ovm field of psychology when he declared it "a nasty 
little subject — all one cares to know lies outside." There was a good part 
of the problem. From another perspective, one .working party BBoiber who had 



helped to crests the mater itsls of th6 course and who worlsed through with us 
lesion definitioES staticg behavioral goals pertQining to the theisj of "learn- 
ing", said! "We hope that the theme of learning gives youngsters a way of 
considering the effect of learning on their o^m lives and the ijeportaace of- 
learning to the huaan species . The f orcial way in i^ch these behavioral goals 

a 

are stated leaves little room for the ijagKa-tance of individual a-ha»Gi those 
cjOXDenta when e child gets an ideja that helps him order his experience in a new 
way. We can't predict what causes this to happen in ar^ one classroom, but ve 
know that it does. For er.ainple, as I once did »the life -rope exercises with 
a class, one child beqaine fascinated with the idea that what she was leaming 
vras shaping her life, would influence her life as an adult • She began looking 
at what she was doing with this j^rspective, using the experience of other ^ 
children to contrast with her own," Ho we retiurned to such specification as 
we have presented in this chapter, with a decision that this level of defined 
goals for the course presented adequate criteria for evaluation of children's 
learning. 

The global e3q>ression of goals does not mtm that ve cannot expect 

assessable outcouBs fron the use of this course in the classroom. The goal^ 

« 

described in this section are accessible to researcli and indeed provoke those 
working in educational assessioent to reach beyond its traditional leethodology 

s 

'for n^a&urins learning, - to ii»re innovative, .reflective and humane programs of 
eviG^uation. * ' 

# 

The Evaluation Pro^aa ^ 

We have looked on the evaluation, process in 'the most global sense as an 
extension of a huinan need: to know where *6re haF^ been in order to understand 
where one -is g<)i'ng; ' to soe.\;hat was in order to see what is* The current term 

^Described on the previious p^e; | 0 



frequently applied to such activity is feedback the ug^ of information to 
jud^ the effect of ^previotis experience and to consolidate or change "behavior • . 

Both students aisd teachers need ways of simmarisine reflecting 
what hes^ b€?en learned "if isost&ry and growth are to be recognized and consoli- 
dated* 'In addition J xnethods of evaluation indicate to students aiKi teachers 
the ideas, attitudes and Esethods considered injportant in a course or In^&uca- 
tion gcneraHy. A basic goal of this evaluation ppograa has been the nongiueucw 
of the evaluation instrunents with the objectives of the cotarse . The vaxiQQ and 
diversity of assessiaents devised was intended to coraplecient purposes and theaes • 
through emphasizing a hunan, child-centered methodology that fanned out to 
encoB5>acs the teacher in the classroom and drew from both children and teachers 
their best thinking about the materials. * 

Vfe have fo^d that yoxmgsters seldom have been asked to participate in 
the considerations affecting the process ofj their own education. Yet educators 
expect such curricula as the social studies to provide children with resources 
for making decisions affectixig their private and public lives as citizens, 
Kuch of this evaluation, then, is centered on youngsters* perceptions and 
critical insights; by eliciting from them their own ideas about the Materials , 
^.jc hoped also to strengthen the efforts of the curriculum to develop a student's 
abiOSity to use ethnographic sources as evidence, to progress in skilly of hj-po- 
thesizing, analyzing and sjoithe sizing, and to becoirc an active and enthusiastic 
participant iji classroom activities. A piece of curriculum cannot be evaluated 
realistically without understanding its impsct and functioning from the stu- 
dent *s point of view. In the past, evaluation has been too focused on teacher 
assessments of a course with nothing but achievement test scores as evidence 
of student learning. 

In developing a coaiprehensive evaluation program, we found support in 

. 20 
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Bruner's Tcvord a Theory of inptruction « He sot down mlxiable guideliaes for 
those vith enou^ tecerity to venttmns into this area. His eE^jhasisr-on t*ie 
"intelligance" function of evaluation, and on the in^^ance of underst aiding 
t^e teacher who is teaching and the student vho is learning became isnportant 
cc»nponents of our work. In addition, hia point of view on the laorality of the 
profession served to underscore the nedd to evaluate in ac e;^oratory, thought- 
ful, yet dircipliiffid nanner;* "The ains of the educational enterprise... center 
\lpon the problem of assisting the developisent of human" beings so that they can 
use their potential poirers to achieve a good life and s^ike an effective contri- 
but ion to their society, \toen one loses sight of that objective , both educa- 
tion and its evaluation fcecoE^ technical ai^i sterile . The task of understanding 
how human beings, in fact, can be assisted in their learning and developnaent 
is the central task of a theory of Instruction, and techSbiques of evaluation 
derive .from it in the saire way that the practice of icedicine derives from the 
medical sciences ♦""^ 

Ralph V/. Tyler, in recent comnients on the famous ei^t-year study, al^o 
gave support to the general style vc developed vhen he noted that "a coispre-* 
. hensive program of educational B^.eBcureirient should include an assessment of the 
conditions of learning if the results of the appraisal of what pupils were 
learning were to be adequately uMerstood." At the December, 19^6, Conference 
on Educational Realities of the Aicerican Manageinent Association, Tyler further 
sug/^ested that to determine the nature of a class, a constellation of student 
and teacher characteristics be considered, and that external irrfluences on the 
class and the total learning process all be studied . Tyler ^nt on to suggest 
that in this context broad objectives should be pursued, including assfessment 
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of several kinds of T^ehavior such as knowledge, skills, problea-solvlng, 
interests, and the like." Given objectives of this kind, Tyler aoteS that a 
sophisticated approach to evaluation is essential, and suggested the need" for 
a -variety of methods, including interviews, obsirvstioos, questionnaires, 
performance tests ai^ record's of habits and practices'. ^ * 

Instrutsenta 
T, 

How have we gone about, understanding what this course neans to children? 
How have we detercdned the use to which they put it, the qi^stions it raises^ 
in their minds? We have used the interview nethod to understand what children 
make of the course, how intimately thej^ use- the materials; and classroom envi-^ 
rormeat checklists to understand how, both m ii^ividuea© and a© groups, , 
■they view the course materials and the work they do in class , Tests helped us 
to judge the consistency with which a body 'of information was conveyed" to 
groups of children by the materials and teaching of the course. have no 
fondness for test-giving, test-taking per se, and have minimized in this evalua 
tion the use of objective measures of learning. Pro-tests and post-tests at the 
beginning and. end of each of the two MCOS units have served mainly as arcnn 
nsasures to provide a standard input against which \m can compare how childuan , 
from different settings and grade levels are able to deal with the materials 

# 

presented in the written test 'format. ' . 

^ ^om teachers a personal response, an individual interpretation of use and 
meaning have been soujfat. Here again, the interview has proved a flexible 
technique . Observing; in the classroom has gje^n us an understanding of the 
course-in-action on a daily basis, and has permitted an evaluation of changes 
in teacher style that may be attributable to the course. 

The ran^ of these methods' hag provided a validity that excelled that of 
any one technique. When several different techniques resulted in corroborating 
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infommtion, we Ijegaa to fcjel conTidence ia the fix>3iiigs. EesenticOIy, then, 
we have used both clinical and quastitati'wp asseesufent and, in< addition, tie 

f - • 

have experixaeoted witb styles for fflsasuriag objectlye and subjective behavior. 
In exp^riiisnting, v4 have found that^the devices the^nselves afftect the students, 
?or our interviews and che^lslists seem to provide youogsters vith a nfithodology 
in itself ^ approach to evaluating situations ^ch as "Uie classroom aiad ^ 
their own responses to a course of study.. 

The Clinical Method . ^Durii^ the teaching of thf» course, -we interviewed 
periodically a sample pf students fi'om city and suburban s^^iogs^ho reprc- 
sentcd all ability levels . Thece interviews were conducted using s^jBi- 
structured open-ended leading qviestions. Students vere intGrvie\yei6. either 
individually or in simll gioups by trained intervie^^ers with the interviews . 
recorded, IJhen interviews were analyzed from transcriptions, they' provided 
not only rich illumination o^ the more objective data, but causal ejcplanations 
for the objective performance and insight into the adequacy of coverage of 
the objective materials^ 

r . . ■. ■ 

Evaluation Checiqists . Completed by all students involved in the field •> 
testing of a unit, checklists -^gM^Yed information on classroom environment,' 
student involveicent and participation, success of presentation of ma'^erials 
.through various media, reading and homeVork, students » assessnsnt of their own ' 
attitudes and learning styles, .Results qf these checklists trere tabulated by 
demographic sub-grdups andj were subjected to factor analytic technique's.' In 
addition, the responses to open-ended questions at the end pf the checklist 
helped us interpret the limited-choice questions . Two or more checklists 

9 

accompanied* each unit* 
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' Pretests and Post-Tests . * These tests stressed suany attributes of student " 
« - . . 

ieaniijag: reading skills, use of evidence and ability to generalize, 
vocabulary, grcqphicS' and mppiog, interpretation of visual jBcterials, attitudos 
aed personal preferences. "To collect this information, ve used objeclkve, 
ess|iy and scale forsjats. 

a — . • 

Saiasbroom and Teacher TraiMcg Evaluktion . Studying the clacRraom from the 
stydcnts » perspective, we coon learxed that we had to focus also on a critical 
.variable in the educational process; -atie classroom teachei*'. The first year's 
asDesciaents" of the t"eacher*s rde vefe culled froia the students' point of view. 
For the last two years of field testing, .vfe added an extensive series of 
classroom and workshop observations^ and teacher interviews to suppleiaent' the 
student-centered approaeb and to* assess the effect of the fACOS teacher train- 
, iifg prograij^S Through cla^^srooffi observetions especially, ve wanted to l^arn 
mov6:dbotti tha Interaction of curribuluis, methods j studentQ and teachers • 

• We sought subjective , OB ner.fiaents from" the teacher on the curriculum 

• % 

Histerials, c^asoroom style / student response^ nnd the workshop ej^jerience . 
Teachers \^r^ asked to define their roles and to give their views of the 
functioning of a unit. Coupled yith this intensive jaaterial, «iis additional 
Infonnation from observer *s reports of classroojas and workshops permitted us 
to evaluate rcore directly the relationship between teacher characteristics 
ard student ebaracteristics, with EDC curriculum 'materials as the catalyst. 

r 1 

' Relationship with the Workirn Parties . Evaluation staff icembers responsible 
for constructing the teat iristruiEsnts for a unit had mny sessions with working 

^ V 

paAy iBembers to be sure that they understood the conceptual aims, skills, £nd 

" "^Jhe term designates the group of spholars, teachers, researchers and 
artists responsible for the construction of a unit. 
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attitudes of iaquiry Intended for each unit. Frcm these dialogues and from 

p 

close knowleds^ of the unit content, the pretests were colostructcd. 

Talks vnlth the working party usbSobtg also .provided Infcroiation for student 
chGcklistc so that from the field test samples we had profiles of resi>oase to 
many attributes of classroeja envirooKent, individual and class peiveption and 
reaction, teacher style and ijqaact of isateriols. 

Ferspectivfe of Evaluators . As we de\nelbped and carried through the evaluation 
program, ve confronted the icsue ©f hies or contaisination of results caused by 
long and cjjjse ej^osure of staff sembers 1:o the EIX; philosophy and to M:^: A. * 
COURSE OF STUDY working party neinberc. Tiis close relationship could pronaote 
personal md subjective inclinations favoring ETC inaterisls and ^sult in dis- 
torted findings. Keeping this caveat constantly in mind, we realized,* on the 

» • , 

other hand, that no evaluation can be value -free. Everyone has asouusptions 
about education and its best ooalc. To work freely and \^11 in a situation, 
the e\yluQtor aust feel syi^athy fdr the global intentions of the curriculum 
project — in this case, creating t^e inquiring, interactive classroom focused 
arouKd issues of man's humanneBS, For example, in assessing another EDC . 
curriculum concerning the racial issue, there was never any qiaestion in our 
minds but that we suj^ported the ^oals of that program: to prouiote racial 
undcrstonding. Our taok was to leam how, and to v^at degree if any, the 
curriculum achieved its purpose^ and at the saace tia^ to shed more light on - 
the process of learning. The task in cscessing rACOH was essentially the aame. 

In the analysis of the collected data, several organising questions helped 
give focus to the investigatioc. These questions ere answered from mx^nr 
perspectives and sources of evidence th^rou^^out the report. 

1. Does m^i A COURSE OF STUDY help students leam\to understand 
theaselves and others, in ways, that were not accessible to them 

25 • : 
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m ^ 

before, and are they able to use this new knowledge in 83Qd ^ 

^ ■•»'•.. N 

out of the claBsrooiB? ' . 

2. Do students gaior a xaore ac'curate toowlcdge of specif ic .topice 
by using these ajateriels? 

Are they better st UGing evidence (including evidence from all t$ 
types of xsedia, not only written) and observing natural sod 
social jAieaoiraaa? - ^ • ' • 

Can they go l:^3rond specifics to sonse organisicg conjectures' about 
hianan belxavior? 

3. Ic ttiere a consistent stylo of ,pe4agogy eii&edded in W^: A CCXiRSE . 
OF STIBY that ie identifiable by and appropriate for diffei^at 
types of students? 

Are the pedagogy and apprdoch ©f the materi . a different frpa 
those of traditional social studies? \ 

If DOf how does this ptkekga^ affect lcamin& and class activities? ^ 
h. Do teachers* styles change in the course of teaching these 
materials? 

5* How do the socio-ecouoaic ai^ ability variables affect the teach- 
ing and leornicg of this.- material? 

Is the course icost effective with highly verbal students, or does 

it work as well for students with poorer reading and writing * 

skills? • 

Does a unit function as \rell in the inner city as in well-to^^do 
Guburban zyntetuD'i * . # 

Are there special amtivationai values for disadvantaged youngsters 
in various aedia? 
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^CQus'e Jeroufi Bruosr ium been one of the fQv to put to paper his 
thoughts about learning oad cpecificelly about the instruction of young 
people, he has teen particularly "mlnerable to the criticisms of educators 
who find in his expresai've prose and provocative ideas and insights a highly 
visible practice target for their own intellectual volleys., tn ^a<±ing as a 
Subversive Activity , for example, Post and l^ingarten have raised the crucial 
question, "What*c worth knowissg?" and have faulted Bruner for failing to come 
to gripe with this easential concern. They further guestion^ "What will the 
studentE think about? What are the problems they will use their inquiry skills 
on?" Since MAE: A COURSJl OF STUDY is very clearly posited upon strong be- 

« 

iiefs about what's worth knowing - the origins and xueaning of asanas huu^ity - 
this evaluation has -cried to consider in imich depth children's i*espoiisiveneGS 

« 

to the course. Given its broad c'ofitext, what issues,* If any, particularly 
seem to trigger curiosity and a searching attitude in students? Is the (ques- 
tion, "What makes man human?" a question that children consider worth inquiring 
into? 

Another concern educators and psychologists have expressea is 'that out of 
Bruner "s conceptual stance evolve cinriculum pieces mcb more concerned with 
cognitive skills than with eicotional and imaginal developxaent , Richard Jones, 
in his provocative book, Fantasy and Feeling in Education , has discufsod this 
issue at some length. His concern with "overemphasis on cognitive skills and 
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curriciaar laaterlals, acd... ucderearpJiosis ,on eastional ckills and pedagogy-..'*^ 
is an isrportaat Caution to the r^w social studies. This evaluation attenpts 
to give careful thou^t to these facets of learning, and has' used the evolua^ * 
tion eridence to explore studentu* total response to the course. When students 
are confronted with triggering eacperlences alxjut buBsns and other animal 
species from nsaterials on dominance, aggression, affection, deperuiency, do 
they begin to reach toward personal expressions of these motivBting forces? 

Regarding Jones* provocative book, we must note an iisportant point. ^Out 
of his experience as an observer of MACOS in the classroom caaie his acinowl^ 
edgdiaesit that without the curi-iculum, wittiout'.the organized "rational" basis 
of th^ course, it would not be possible to coiie "to socife understandings about 
human behavior, includiBg their own, which he found children could reach. The 
infonuBtion, vacuum is one or the naDst dan^rous aspects of classrooms where 
teachers are alisost wholly concerned .wi fch the emotional lives of their chll- 

« 

dren. Children do not yant to explore endlessly their own interior regions; 

they need grounding ^n the observable world of e2q>erience. Jdnes has clarified 
this point well in his chapter on "The Course of Enrotional Growth" where he 
delinejjtes Erik ErikGon*s stages of human development. He points out that 
achievement, industry and skill are critically important to youngsters at^is 
age, 

UaTortunately, Profescor Jones ,did not observe , clasBroom use of the finaa. 
version of mJ: A COURSE OF STUDY. Froa his work with earlier versions, how- 
e\rer, he specified the absolutely critical issue of the teacher's stance and 
role in supporting explorations of feelings, and in going beyond expression 
only, to relating the personal to the general frainework of the materials; in ' 

1^ . 

Jones, Richard M., Fantasy and Feeling on E ducation. Kew York: Rew York 
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other vordo, helping youiiesters work toward general ground. Whfit techniques 
help to relate the persnml to the general, ard the private experience to the 
public domain? Illufitratioos of teachers* uce of the materials are lised in 
this doi:uE3ent to address this issue. To consider the scope ox^ depth of 
chlldi-en^fi feelings, the reader should exploi-e tiie Hsany Interview protocols 
gii'en in this report. They, more clearly than other evidence, help us to 
evaluate ' the ensotional -rel ivance of the course and also reveal the diversity 
of vayss children respond to its eicctional coinponents. 

The body of this report creates a descriptive and analytic pathway through 
* the l\inctioning of the course. It* presents the attcnrpt to understand that 
dynainic entity of a course in action thnt occurs at the intersection of 
laateriplc , students , teachers • 

Ihe tiire must coice^ however, when in the role of e valuator, one stcnds 
hack and reflects dhout the course in terms of its major goals and their 
achievement: does the course succeed on its cvn termsY This task is under- 
taken in the concluding section of the overview that follows • 
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A Gyide to the Report ^ 

This xreport has beieQ organised with the Intention tiiat Its format* 
will prepote the reader to consider tite findings frc^ tiie sac^ base of 
evidence we bad. Its magnitude has permitted us to include o&ich o£ the 
collected data, particularly intervl^ pi^tocols^ In this volute, following 
the overvieur, ve begin by exploring a rather long section of student inters 
views* Many complete transcriptions are included, as well as interftetations, 
so that the reader can begin to develop a feel for the ways children use the 
ideas and tsaterials of the course • We believe that what children have to say 
is Interesting in its own right, ^d too seldom has been docun&nted« Ihese 
interviews are intended to lay the groundwork of tmderstaiiding for the follow^ 
Ing section based upon quantitative ar^lyses of group data. Test results and 
checklist findings are presented to denu^nstrate the learning gains, learning 
problems, end pedagogical clizoate related to MAN: A COURSE OF STUDY, Data on^ 
control classes are part of the checklist results. An analysis of the major 
variables of group data close tiiis section, iii the form of factors interpreting 
student learning styles in the course. 

Volmse IVro hegias with e considerction .of many general issues, presenting - 
findings about use of *films, the special problems of students' conceptual 
tonstery of the materials, and interview results from control classes and 
teachers. A study of the siitmlatlon games used in the Netsilik Eskixso section 
of the course is next, followed by a delineation and tabular presentation of 
classroom observation results. Hie critical issue of teacher education is 

considered through observation evidence gathered during in-service workshop 

* 

sessions, and through interviews with leaders of these workshops* Teachers* 



vicvs about the cGurs« close the evaluatioa report* vltb ioveral ap^ndlcos 
ccmipletlfig ttiQ voluoe. • 

^is overvtei? first presesite a supiary'of major findings fxran ^ach 
scctlos, if} the order o£ their preeeatatloa. in tlte report. 
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1. On the whale , students Uciaonstratcd in In- 
terviews that they learned a wealth of Informa- 
tion; a real payoff of the scholarly research 
that went into MACOS is -found in dse great body 
of data tiiat childir^ acciiB»slate. lli^y were 
also developing ciQt^^jds of investigation and 
working with evidence, aix4 were using the caurce 
idcaa in personal reflective ways. In the pro- 
ceos, tiie stoning of oe^ous investigation grew, 
end the respect for "a long-term kind of thing 
that lemming can often d<SBsnd," as one teacher 
put it. Ihe models of Xrven DaVore/ Jane.|fi03dell 
and Nlko Tinbergen were critical here, for^ev ^ 
were adoired scientists t&o were specialists in 
their fields and devoted their energies to long- 
term investigations. 

2* Ihe thecies oi the course havli^ special ^ 
relevance for children included the ways in which 
creatures reproduce ^ nurture « protect *lthe young, 
and succeed or fail in tiie struggle for survival* 
lhay were also intrigued by roles various menders 
of groups fulfill, be they saeisbers of a baboon 
troop or c^&inbers of a husoan acciety<« Tor exanq^lei 
in studying the Netsllikp they were particularly 
interested In the male and female rolea. AlQK}8t 
universally » both boys and girlsi s&Xocted the 
male role as the one they would prefer to have 
in Eskis^ society. 

>>.ffien go out and 4)unt» • • .wbm^ have to ^ 
- stay hoii£ and do the housework«««ycu 
« just stay around the house and- miss all 

the action* * 

It was clear that girls saw their own lives as 
containing smch more excitement, choice and chal- 
lenge ti in the lives of Netsilik women* 

3* Otoe area in which the course appear ad to^ have 
considerable impact is that of tspdel-building, 
ConversatJ.on of youngsters revealed a growing sense 
of the jUvterdependence of species meti&ers, particu*- 
larly miso<ig priisates, and Indicated a buddtiig tsodel 
for considering human needs. Ihe isodel in^lved 
cooperation, nurturance, protection » and the sharing- 
of responsibilities. Stu^y of the Ketsilik unit 



seemed to ba^esseatlal for t^e full develop- 
ment b£ tiblB ^el» but its foimdatioxi ves laid 
iQ the flrat u^it, vhero atielogies with hunan 
behaviors were made dtirlog tibe animal sidles, * 
perfalBiag £or^exais|ile to dlf£6rlBg l^tiia of 
dependency among species, aad exploring th^ 
special purposes of buoian dependency. 

4. In general, however, fifth graders did not 
think in models, but In terms of specific ex- 
amples* They seldom went beyond specific mani- 
fee Cations to organising concepts. So tiiey 
needed imsny cxai^les as a for developii^ ' - 

a general idea. 

A related point Is that dilldren found it 
difficult to generate new examples of themes or 
concepts , so it was important to provide a range 
and clarity of examples 'to accompany the organiz- 
ing ideas of the course. 

""S* Xa Q set of follovup intGtviews^a yaor after 
study of MACOS, attributes of i^aviott U)th 
human and other animal^ were c&c^alled by atu** 
dents with accuracy and a good aenae of ^C&e organ* 
Izlng fraae^rk for coneiderlng himan and animal 
aimilaritios and differences, there appeared to 
be little carry over of laethodologyp hoi;ever« 

6. In general, children seeomd to become much 
more aware of similarities between humans and 
other animQls in the course of this study than 
thoy did of differences, and in this sense, there 
was B certain degree of "overleaming" that seemed 
to impede somewhat their ability to make distinc- 
tions based en an understanding of the specinl 
nature of '»the humanizing forces Bruner has deline- 
ated. 

7. Relating both to classroom manages^t ami to 
peer relationships, ve noted an increase in chil- 
dren's desire to work without the teacher's direc- 
tion. As children developed c cooipetency to work 
in groups independent of the teacher's help,' they 
forthxightly expressed the desire to be- freer of 
his or her influence. She interactive group also 
seeaoaed especially valueble as a device that ell-- 
cited expansion of children's ideas. By discussion 
and small grioup work, fifth graders did .exchange 
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their views productively with one miothar. 
(this was evidenced even within the ftoup 
interviews) , enlarging the range of each in** 
dividual "^s thinking « 

8« Children showed great awareness of the 
aesthetics of learning materials. They tied 
the ideas tiNey were assimilating and. using* 
back to the specific style of presentation of 
these ideas « Ihey were aware of textures , 
r light qualities in films ^ colors and illustra- 
tions of booklets y type of print, details of 
fonsmt, etc. ' Ihe con^ination used in M4C0S 
of text and illustratioiis appeared to facili* 
tate under standingj for children frequently 
referred p> the illustrations as putting into 
pictures the ideas of the printed word. 

Arrwork, illustrations and booklet style 
all appeared to contribute notably *to^a ***good 
feeling"*-a positive valence^-- toward the course, 
and drew jphildren into the materials. 

9. Children y particularly in the suburbs, were 
very ic^at^ent with obvious repetition in oater- 
ial. Ihey were anxious to be considered mature 
learners, and they did not like to feel they 
were being subjected to bla:il:ant repetition as a 
learning device* Ihus^^ some of the "saturation" 
techniques backfired in that they appeared to 
children as condescending, and provoked negative 
response. On the other hand, all ^ildren were 
disturbed by cursory run-throughs of material 
and wanted a sense of completeness and thorough** 
ness of work. I^ie satisfactions of task com* 
plction and mastery of speciHed materials sieant 
a great deal to youngsters of this age. 

10. Active involveo^nt in such projects as 
creating the environment boards became a power* 
ful motivator of pride in work and interest in 
ecological details* 

11. Xt is interesting that the Netsilik unit 
proved to be the\ favorite of the majority of 
children because "it's about man." Ihe course 
4oes not succeed as KAN: A COURSE OF STGDY with- 
out the Netsiiik materials. It is in this unit 
that children becoo^ most speculative and re<^ 
flectiv'e about the course. Teachers should take 
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care tc pace the course so that the Netsillk 
study gets its full share of tisoB during tiie 
scisool year. 

12. Ihcre appear to be poii^rful instructional 
values In the use of ethnographic films. Soys 
and girls conveyed during the interviews a 
si^se of the power of tibiese films to make strange 
and uafamlliar human .habits more known and thus 
iBore acceptable as part of a necessary raogf of 
htsnan behaviors arising from human neceaaities 
and ways of life. ^ ^ 

Ihcre were a lot of things that I did- ? 
a*t lik^^ut I don't think tiiey should 
changjT^hem. Like when titcy took the 
animal and they skinned him, X didn't 
like that, but there's no reason why 
you should change it, because it's true, 
and that's what tliey did. .Me have to 
clean fish and take dieai apart before 
we have to eat them too.. .that's their 
way of living. 

13. For all classes films worlced^ a laagic all 
their own. One student in a center city school 
put the V£.lu© succinctly: "I like to see what 
I'm talking about. Another child saids 
"Every time we learn soroe thing new, we ^ould 
have a movie," All children made comnignts about 
the value of tlie films in conveying the total 
cnvirontoent and surround of the material: 

...you learn more about it than reading. 
You see how they act md in reading you 
just see th^ pictures. Like the salmon, 
(in reading) you don't see the way be 
acts, how fast he goes. They're Just 
shoxm in a picture just stay tog there, 
(you have to) make believe the water's, 
flowing by. 

14. Center city children ^Iso show more lootivation 
to read the MACOS booklets than more traditional 
classroom texts. In describing the "concept book- 
lets" of the course covering sudi different topics 
as innate and learned behavior, one diild in a 
large center city school told an Interviewers 
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I like the booklets « Ihey took a vc&ry 
hard question and broke it up,«»»See» 
they hod a question at the beginning and 
then thoy bad a story to tell ycm about 
the question. 

Because children do mt have to depend solely 
on the vrltten vord^ that ^rd becosius leas 
threatening and all«|K3wer£ul, Ihey can relax 
and brcwse through booklets, recognising words 
iv^m the new vocabulary they are acquiring and 
begin to view readis:Lg as a mora pleaaurable 
activity. Hie vivid and pertinent illustra*^ 
tiona that* accompany m>Bt of the reading mater- 
ials help the diild with poor reading ability 
tc tie images to words and written ideas. 



Quantitative Analyses of Learning Gains 

and teaming Styles , 

0 

1« Analyses of test results for both units of 
the course indica^te that children did make sig- 
nificant gains in learning; and these gains were 
signlficjnt for sub-sasqples controlled by various 
background variables such as school grade level 
and 'grade average » sex^ school system^ cKsanured 
ability, father ^s education and occupatjiou* 

2, In terms of absolute knowledge, children knew 
a lot more of the material covcsred on the Man 
and Other Animals test as they began ^the unit» 
than they knev; about> the Netsillk Eskimos^ as they 
began that unit. Ihis, of course » could be ck- 
pected in light of children's high interest in 
animals and the general availability of informa- 
tion about them. 

3* We separated the Items on the Man and Other 
Animals test into four style categories and found 
similar improvement in rcore on items of each 
style: reasoning, information^ integrative and 
animal. The Man and Other Animals unit does not 
tend to favor learning in one area at the ex- 
pense of another. 
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4. Uhile students In all school systems iiaproved 
their^ scores from pre to post t^st oii tiie Haxk and 
Other Aniio&Is unit coora than would be expected by 
ch^^ce, Hia anouat o£ iocredse 4i££^<«d OMq^dly 
an^ng the systems p It Is Intorc^stiiig, ho%mver% 
that the pre*-post test chcnges iHcross syst^eis^ 
were smaller than the differences ^ybiidh were found 
ansong the systeios on the pr$ test. 

5. Among the ti^st remarkable of the findings on 
the Man and Other Animals test Is that learning 
gains ^re not nssoclote^d vith students* intelli* 

' gence or previous loiowledge'' of the area* Ibose 
students with poor ocad^ic background » found so 
often in tlie center city» gained in learning and 
mastery over the ideas and concepi:s as much as 
those ^ose beginning positions i^re much stronger 

6. It is apparent from the evidence that where a 
unit dealt with happenings— descriptive aspects 
of behavior -^children were quicker to grasp and 
retain the content. Where inferential or con- 
ceptual skill was called for, children fotmd more 
difficulty and fell into fzu^re confusion* 

7. On over*-all vocabulary competence , a 30% in* 
crease » from aa average 40% to an average 70% 
level of know leUge « was found. Cer to in words 
that recurred throughout the unit were correctly 
defined by over 80%' of the sample (cuch as ^^struc- 
tureV' "reproduction," "life cycle," "environ- 
^ut," "prcsdator"). 

8* In the Man and Other Aniizials unit test^ we 
found a great relatic^shlp between aomxnC of 
reinforcemeat of an idea trough various media 
and eKercise^, and the gain in learning that 
took place by the end of the uni|t« In the few 
Instances where learning seemed to be going in 
q direction opposite to that desired, a close 
inspection of the course revealed contradic** 
tions and lack of clai^i^ in the presentation, 
or no met^srial directly tf^Iatod to that idea, 

9. We carmot help ' V% vccrioded of Rr^binson ^ 
Jeffc^r's admonition u^.. >t pco^^ry: never let an 
^uaj sit by itself withuui: a presence of some 
sort. IT 1th el^tK^ntary age children, tying an 
idea to an eKample secs^d to be the most success*- 
ful fs^thod for ensuring its discovery and reten- 
tion, particularly i^en tJie exas^le was conveyed 
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vleually, verbally, and o£tmk as part o£ an* 



10. Ibe knowledge o£ the 4th; 5th, 6lh, and . 
ungraded studente aa they began the Netsilik 
unit was virtually Idontlcal, This differed 
from the prc-test results in the ISaa &ad Other 
Animals unit* Sixth grade students had a 
better grasp of pritocte behavior than did fifth 
graders, who scored higher than did fourth 
graders . 



11. While students in all grades is^roved 
significantly on the Netsilik post test, ^e 
n^an increase for sixth graders was slightly 
larger than for the younger students. As is 
illustrated in several ways in this report, • 
soise of the conceptual jwrtions of the course 
were su>r§^ difficult for the toore iusaature 
students t^tan they were for older students, 

12. Test gains on the ttetsilik test were 
largest for those students of hig^j^t I.Q» 
and least for Uiose of lowest. Ilie differ- 
ences in gains between the low and middle 
and middle and high I.Q. students vexe small 
(in the first case, leas than half on item 
difference; in tiie second 'case, two- thirds of 
an item difference). 

13. ^e Included the semantic differential 
scale In the appraisal of the Ketsllik Eskiit^ 
unit, for the unit seemed to contain I large 
quotient of attitudinal materials. Students' 
perceptions of four basic concepts were tested 
(ARCTIC, ESKU^SO FAMILIES, CODPESATION and 
AMERICAN FAICLLIES) in a pre-post design. Ihe 
most basic and most important finding is that 
stereotyped or uninformed views of both Ameri- 
can and Netsilik families, cooperation and the 
Arctic, in general show a slight shift toward 
more realistic and informed interpretations. 
On basic perceptions of the four concepts as . 
well as the changes after experience with the 
Netsilik unit, urban and suburban children's 
patterns of response were- highly congruent. 
3he curriculum exi^rience, while influ^cing 
children's responses in some erasure, did not / 



make a marked change in patterns of answer ii 
the semantic differential items. 





-/ 
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14« Hie raspodsos of the students to the 
checklists indicated the parasoount rolo of 
visual csatoViala/ particularly films « in 
learniag and also ease and enjoyment of 
learning* Whenever childr^ were given the 
option of selecting reading or films as 
favorite learning fonoat, there was unequi- 
vocal choice of film materials* Ue have 
found this at all gr^de levels i^ere honest 
ethnographic or documentary treativ^ts of a 
topic are provided • • . 

f 

15. Ihe easiest activities for children were 
the viewing, listening^ talking modes » with 
the more analytic ^ verbal activities of ok- 
pressing opinions (as differentiated f^om 
*'talk** per se) and doing written work seen 

as most difficult* Coominication skills 
were viewed by teachers as major growtJi areas 
and areas of important change in child be- 
havior over the course of a year. 

16. In general p checklist results showed 
that boy-girl differences in preference for 
materials or learning styles were minimal. 
There were slight differences in personal 
assert iveness apparent between boys and girls 
Boys expressed less outward attentlveness in 
class, more independent cogitation about the 
ideas of the course, yet said they were more 
frequently *'bored*' and less ''interested" than 
did girls • Boys shovred nK>re questioning atti 
tudes, yet g5rls felt they must participate 
more in class discussions to get good grades* 

17. Group vjorh and the dyadic pattern of' 
working wfth one friend were overwhelmingly 
preferred to solitary endeavors* Very few 
liked to work best with the teacher^s help, 
or in one big group.. Ihls probably reflects 
the developmental level of this age group, 
where task accomplishment In company of peers 
is a particularly satisfying way of working. 

18* The course also appeared to modify stu* 
dents ^ views of data sources. Ihe book per 
se as the authority and source of truth dimln 
ished in emj^asis* £kf the course progressed, 
HACOS pupils appeared much less inclined to 
rely on books as sources of Inforn^tlon. 
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19. Interactive work sf»ened to functlcm as 
en aid la batter tmderatandtng . Gblldraa 
realised that It vaa not the ewjor aoda l>y 
whldb Infomati^ wad coaei^ta ware eooveyed; 
it vaa, ra^er, an exploratorjr activity where 
ideas ndre coosolidated^ reviaed or axpaiided 
throu^ the Interchange of childrea-aod teacher 
with each otiier. 

20. Saburban control claaaea re^^led a {mt- 
tero o£ claaa activitiea aiailar to t^t of 
H&OOS atudanta; urban control claaaas ^ 
^ofved tlie cDoat clear ai^ obvioue differences 

in class activities compared witibr K&OOS stu- 
d^ts* For eacasplei the urban controls sair 
"answering ^estioas" as a osjor usy to leaxn. * 
this was not true of any otiier senple, . 

21. irouagsters studying K&CK)S soore fr^uently 
titimi controls select^ social studies las 
favorite subject." MACOS vas clearly nore fun 
and less boring than otiiier social studies. 

22. Ihe use of small group work in HACOS was 
sudi greater thaxx in ccmtrol claaaea. Xn fact, 
63Z of urban control students said diey '*never" 
worked in ssosll grouiis as contrasted to 15% of 
the K&dOS students, 

23. Sutnirban chil(te^ in control classes lean^ 
under a pedagogy ffuite aimilar to tiiat of HAi^; 
but the eontcaat did not s^»ear coa^mrable in . 
appeal a&d in Evolving students, 

24. While the checklist fiadic<gs helped us de- 
fine the predosinating experi^ees in HAPOS 
classes, we needed a better susnarisiog method 
to learn what diecklist options for several 
questions would cluster together to form a more 
h olistie learning style. Factor analysis is 
the techniqi^ vm chose to use to explore these 
interrelationsbipfl^. 

25. Uaing factor analysis, we were able to 
differentiate seven different learaiog styles; 
the discursive mode, the tonai meeting set, two 
ttaditiooal pedagogical styles, cme of «diich 
was quest ion-anawer end the other projects, 
tha eager beavera, a reading-film factor and 
two non- learning factors, tk& unpsy^ed and 
Che critics. 
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26. Most of the factors were oot associated witii 
the ability of stutjonts; however, there were 
three except loos: dlacurslve students tended 
to be bri^tcr than average «^lle eager beavers 
and tiie unpsyched tended to be below average 
In measured ttttelligen<^, 

27e In gOEieriil thcr& wqre te^ differaocae re- 
lated to socld-*ecoiiDxsle liac^I^roimdi the except* 
tlxm was agoin that of the diocurelvas who" 
tended to come from sutmrhan Imckgroimds and 
the eager heavers from the c^ter cities « 

28 e Ihose students who were not accoioadatad 
by th^ MACOS learning styles were those who 
did not |»articipate in tha interactive learn- 
ing activities » or were diose who did not 
seem to possess a minimal mmnsnt o£ social 
fasaturity and mental develofraent accessary for 
full participation in the issues of the course* 

29. The learning gains did not differ by 
learning style with die eKceptipns of the 
tliree styles « the discursives, who learnt 
more than the overage styd^t» and the un- 
psyched and the critics^ who learned less 
thmi the average student. 

30. Iliere are two extensions of this finding 
that ar« relevant to the area of classroom 
mimagement. Hie first is that students enjoy 
learning when modern pedagogical styles are 
used more than they do with traditional s^les 
and second/ if the criterion of learning is 
broadened to include the social as well as the 
cognitive skills, the mDdem pedagogical styles 
would be superior teaching methods. 

31. Ihese findings tend also to reinforce a 
fact that all good teachers already know» that 
the silent student who is not engaged in the 
course but who could be thou^t of as quiet 
and reflective does not aemm to be productive 
either in his own mind or in terms of his 
learning gains ^ 
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Issues of Media. Met|tods. Ritertals 

1. As the roost expensive coo^ncac and IkisIc 
text of MACOS, film was given special atten- 
tXoa in lire €yva city and 
suburban teachers cooisicDted on the power of 
film to convey course oatcf ial to slower young- 
stets. Ihey also streoced the importance of 

' fllffi £or its imaginal qualities and for the 
way ite infom^tion provides a basis for rais- 
ing questions gnd drawing conclusions. 

2. TtiB Netsilik, films were particularly tor- 
por tant in drawing students i^to a web of 
reciprocal relationships with people shown 
on the film» into a "shared experienceV' As 
one teacher said^ 

lbey'r-2 net just asked to imagine 
• information* , »It takes novelists;^! 
thinkj^ to create the cldsen^ss to 
the study that these films do, 

3. The quality and real* life footage of all 
the films of tlie course were the critical 
variables 'in the higli degree of believabillty 
these filos hod with youngsters. Film scenes 
seciBed to. ren^in in children's tsecK^ries as 
affective triggers to recall, Ihere was an 
unusual degree of identification with the life 
presented via the film, and filtjis worked strong- 
ly in the area of values^ As Allport has so 
well put it, "values are simply meaningfi per- 
ceived rolatad to self iit>" Ihe more it is 
possible to find links back to the self--to 
open patliways to self-reference^ — the o^re one 
connects with the area of values, or feelings , 
and thus the more intimate and important all 
such knowledge becomes* 

4. Ihe personalizing of knowledge is an un- 
failingly powerful motivator of learning* Thus, 
in the Netsilik unlt^ the stories of Eskimo 
lives were a* particular success; while in the 
Man and Other Animals unit the anthropologist 
Irvc^ DeVore*s diary and films were especially 
liked. Children take entbuoiastically to ma- 
terials that convey a spnsp of human involvement 
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m, ■ 

in a process of problem eolving. Most C^t* 
books aro deo^y preclsaly bacau&e the per- ' 
scmnlity o€ tba writer is conspicuously 
absent* 

5, Biere scea to be iltf ferent Iclnds of learn- 
ing most distinctive to the tx:o units of the 
course* Ihe and Odior ^imals unit con* 
tinually reinforces and interprets a few basic . 
theiaesy while the NatsiliK &nit is iwre llkB 
the life cycle itsplf^^a seasonal foDxwing 

of the lives of people • It is a ll£e*style 
unit exploring the total environment, and 
also it is Em>rc value-based, centered as it 
Is upon hucmn behavior, 

.Ihe most consistent learnings seem to 
occur in material organised as lo the ^hn and 
Other Animals unit; the Itetsillk unit elicits 
more personal, selective learning depending 
upon 6ie* particular Interests of a child^ 

6, Ihore are special problems for children 
in grappling* with scnne of the larger concept 
tual issues of the course--particularly lan- 
guage, innate and leatned behavior » and na«« . 
tural selection. Gioksra ligations for the 
fifth grader se«^ to be alo^st accidental re- 
wards drawn out of series of cK^nples, and 
are for the oost part categorical— "Eskimos 

are nomads"* -rather than relational* Children's 
ability to ©aster a»4 use correctly the con- 
cepts in the course seem to depend heavily u|K>n 
the quality and nuc^rousness of enanqsles they 
acquire ^^itih each caajor th^sie* On a broad base 
of examples, children i^in to construct rudi- 
Q^ntary general structures, and to lay ground- 
work for later Insights and organizing ideas, 
as their own capacities for formal thought 
mature and are put in service of new ex- 
periences. 

7, Prom observations in classrooms, one im- 
portant point related to use of^ the inquiry 
B^thod or hypothetical, question-posing mode 

in the classrooi^, seems clear: children, through 
que St ion- posing and folldw«up projects, can 
d^^nstrate their grasp of thci conceptual and 
uK^thodological framework of" the course; however, 
for success in this area» the teacher is critical 
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and .plays a Ccwfel role— dcflninc tasks of 
InvGS.tigaticia, gtildiog children to setting 
up working arrmigecxeats , and follt^ifins tiirough 
by serving as a guide for give end take atmut 
die co^ecced data and tiie n&tf queatii^ raised. 
Tltese are oediating or iiapl&&entihg £unctlona 
that can be a new role for laany teachers, one 
that takes s<nae practice and sooe reflection 
to develop. ' 

8. Interviews with students and teachers in 
cohtrol classes suggested soise general thcioes 
which appear to be characteristic of noa-HftCOS 
classroom situations: students in these class- 
rooms 'prelterred a setting in which S3x&y played 

a fairly active role in a variety of activities, 
particularly sharing of ideas wit^ oi«s another 
and the teachsr. Vet the majority found them- 
selves in restrictive class environm^ts in 
which they w.re expected to play a fairly 
passive role. All of tdie .non-MAGOS teachers 
comnia'incd of a lack of audio-visual resources 
related to the raatc>rio^,s they were teaching. 
These control teadticre often expressed dissatis- 
faction with their present teadting methods and 
a desire tai change, but: felt- unf fflailiar with 
n£^r approaches such as grouping. Ihey seensed 
to want to rhange, but simply did not kaom where 
to begin. . , 

* • 

9. A special research project was undertaken to 
determine the effects of playing the hunting games 
that are port of the Kctsilik unit. To a aamplu 
of 585 students in one school system, pre -post 
tests were given which were deai^d t<^ measure 
several dimensions conueeted with hunting in gen- 
eral and the gomes in particular, such es know- 
ledge of facts, knowledge of strategy, rules arid 
structure of the game, and attitudes toward 
playing. 

Ihe results clearly suggest that the hunting 
games in liACOS were highly successful as teaching 
devices. The test queetions measured a variety 
of kinds of knowledge which "were related to the 
g^e-^espNsrience, and on ell of t^eue kit^s of 
knowledge questions, the students did well. Over 
a series of plays, the students improved at play- 
ing the guraea. Attitudes toward the game experi- 
ence were uniformly very favorable. 
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!Ch€}^fi^<i al^^ clearly ifsdicate that 
, studytngpust gaiocui and plaoning for future 
ones iaproved the leamisg of mist of tiiie 
kinds of krotf ledge tested. It app«ars that 
student a oust reflect on dieir pl^y in order 
to ieoQa tsuch from it; simply playing the 
game is not nearly as good in briogins about 
learning. Uhen the teet^ers encouraged a tody . 
and plannidg, it also ic^roved learning. 

In those games » se:^ vas slgsiiflcaiitly 
associated with the qualits^ of play^ and 
with diat kind of learning depends ^ on 
quality of piay« Boys gvestly out«*|ierfonn&d * 
giria in actual gai^ parforoance* Boy* i^re 
far superior in knc»i7ledge of the most effective 
stj^tegies in Ihe raises. 

General school performance, as rated by 
teadtiers, was not associated with learning 
the effective stxategios of the gaioes*. Gains 
on all other kinds of knowledge associated 

the gas^s were significantly associated 
with school performance. From additional 
anslysesi it appeaKed that the achie\rement 
level of the group with which one played mfsde 
very little difference* Ihis indicates that 
teachers may group students at their conven* 
ience. 



In the Classrooms Obaervation Findings 

I. Seldom has it b<%en documented that ma- 
terials per se have the p^^r to change teach- 
ing c^thods or teacher behavior In the class- 
room* In a group of cls'ssrooms observed 
regularly 'during the teaching of MACOS 
dif?cernlble positive changes ih teacher 
style occtjirred that seemed attributable to 
the me^ods and materials of the course. 

2» A comparison o£ pre-*M&COS social studies 
lessons and WiGQB lessons of the same teachers 
showed that these teachers iiK)ved in tiie direc- 
tion of an open, student«centj^red classroom 
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ultfa the ineroductlon of KACOS. X& ehe 
MAOOS ie^soos , teochexrti tull^d ^effs were 
less dominatinc^ studcat? gave longer re- 
sponses, ware more apt to raise isauea for 
discussion, and e^aged in mora student^to- 
stadenteKchiangf^s. 

A different eomporispn of. eprly and lato 
MACOS lessons did not reveal slgnificent peda- 
gogical difforences. It appears, tiien, that 
where MACOS produces pedagogical changes,' 
these appear early in the use of the course. 

3, Comparison of observation data on KAC^ 
and traditional social studies lessons reveals 
vast differences in the lives of the two sets 

.of classrooms. HACOS sessions contain a 
variety of activities and learning sKHies; non- 
MA(X)^ sessions poosess great uniformity. In 
the latter, reading the textbook and an£wering 
Questions are the major forms of activity; in 
MACOS ^oups, students more equally divide 
their tins between readiJig the text, watching 
films, question-answer, guided discussion, 
and writing. Activities found in MACOS ses- 

.sions which fail to occur in non-MACOS cfasseisf 
observed are: arts and crafts^, guided discus- 
sion, open-ended discussion, role-play, and 
listening to records. 

In terms of perceived objectives of the 
lessons, both groups stressed information, 
the non-HACOS group emphasising iilformation 
and skills more than the MA<X^ group. MAC^ 
Icss.ons often were aimed at conceptual develop- 
ment; non-I<iACOS lessons ne^r were. 

4« EKafiilnation of the verbal asf^cts of MACOS 
and non-MACOS lessons shoij^ed tliat the fon&er 
were more apt to be pupil-centered » student- 
to-student interactive discussions. In MACOS 
classes students gave longer afisvers to c^re 
opinion-oriented questions, they talked to and 
listened to one another^ and 6t^y appeared in<* 
terested in the proceedings* M^OS teachers 
were less controlling, and they tended to draw 
out students im>re« 

Similarly I comparison of items oqt class- 
room atmosphere indicates dtat M^OS teachers 
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i^ve TDOre opext in tholr rclatfonship wl^ 
istudeots &an were other teachers (HACOS 
teachers vere more expressive; they were 
physically closer to their stud^ts). 

5** Of the various coiaparisons made between 
subgroups of b!A(X)S classes » <^ly the dif- 
ferentiation between idea* and atudent<- 
orfented lessons revealed significant dif- 
ferences. (In an idea-oriented lesson t the 
teacher was priioarily concerned with the con- 
cepts and facts in the curriculum. Ae stu**- 
dent-oriented teacher emfihasised students* 
I^avior and interpersonal relations Both 
teadiing styles can be effective with 
materials; in a small sample , hcwever» student- 
oriented lessons were closer to die HACOS 
pedagogic model of the student-centered » open 
classroom. 



Teacher Education; EKperlences in the Field 

1« As MAN: A COURSE OF STUDY entered the 
phase of developts^t where full-*scale field 
testing was in progress, the staff acknowl* 
odgod the need for a teacher education 
program.^ A series of objectives has been 
articulated \^i€^ can be - sumnari^ed as fol- 
lovlit to provide continuing support for the 
classroom teaching of material, through 
assisting teachers to* develop the necessary 
informational, conceptual fram^rark for 
working with the course in the classrocmit 
and to examine and expericient with new peda- 
gogic approaches* ^yond assisting teachers 

^At present » teadiijig of the course requires 
participation in in-service worktops;' leaders 
of these workshops » which tmQt on some regular 
schedule over the course of the school year, 
have been j^rained during summer institutes in 
the course content and issues of the course^ and 
have been either elasarocHs teachers themselves, 
or administrative personnel from the system* 
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in their laltlal experience with M&COS, ic 
waa also hoped that the seisiaars vo^ld con- ' 
tribute to a new spirit o£ professlonallfita, 
cottnterbalaiuins to aoiae degree the frog- 
taenting filtui ieolatios tendencies o£ many 
school ays teas. It was hoped that the work'* 
shop wmild be a participatory model fbV the 
kiiide of behaviors the course developers 
vould like to see between teachers and stu- 
dents. To assist worktop leaders a "pa- 
rallel curricultna" or set of sesalnars was - 
developed; the early version covered such 
topics as reviewing films and readings df 
the course in the li#t of pertinent ques- 
tions and classreom techniques. 

2. Following Bayles, two leadership styles 
were conceptualised— one as idea-oriented, 
the other as people-oriented— and this proved 
a useful diohotoisy in actual operation. Aa 
idea-oriented leader tends to be concerned . 
with tp.G^ materials at both tfcjc factual and 

^ conceptual levels. A psoplc-oriented leader 
would be msvG concerned wich participasito ' 
behavior (in the seminar and in the classroom) 
and with the interpersonal relations of the 
group. It should be stressed that in this 
situation neither role is inherently better 
or more successful than the otlier. 

3. What seems ta be required fot the success- 
ful Idea-orientcd seminar is deep understanding 
of M&COS content and the ability to convey 
these insights and to help participants to come 

. to an understanding of the course , Such ex-" 
pertise was sometis&es loclsiag in the observed 
seminars. Fulfillioent of idea-oriented goals 
seeioed easier to discern than success with 
people-oriented goals, since the latter often 
involves changing basic behaviors. 

4. Certainly, the nature of the curriculum 
played a^part in creating behavioral changes 
in the classroom; but the workshop program, 
with its consistent reinforcement of a new 
methodology, appears to have been necessary. 
One leader commented: 



Teachers have really had a nev; laok 
at kids, because in the nature of 
this material, if you listen at all 



to childreOp you cofne out with a 
brand-^new respect tot %Aiat diey 
have t9 say. And that is the area 
X think that ve*ve succeeded in 

GK>St»««« 

Ihey are, I think beginning to see 
that they can ccm£ortabIy change. 
But they're not> going to change all 
at once* 

5. Ue did seem to observe a natural rhythm 
to the ^lajority o£ workshops. Early in the 
course, teachers were much mxe interested in 
specific lessons and daily plonning. They s 
wanted, and probably needed, to "get to kiaow" 
the course at a fairly straightforward and 
operational level, As the year went on, how-» 
ever, and they became familiar witli the teacher 
manuals and classroom materials, they showed 
more willincness and interest in looking at the 
course from broader perspectives* 

6. Unlike M^^COS classzooms, urban and suburban 
HACC^ teacher seminars show distinct differences 
a ' these relate to group needs. It appears that 
tv^^chers, in. the observed suburban sample, had 
become acquainted with tite MCGS pedagogy before 
actual contact with the course, Ihat is, the 
teaching c^diods they used in otlier social 
studies curricula were similar to those fonnd 

In HAa)S» Ihese teachers showed a lack of 
interest and participation in seminar discxissions 
of pedagogy. Rather, they were more interested 
in general discussions of the content of the 
courses debating the values implicit in 
particular material, for example, or analysing 
the conceptual structure of the Hetsilik unit. 

Urban teachers were more concerned about 
utilizing what tended to be a new classroom 
pedagogy, Ihey wanted to talk about *^how to 
do it" in terms of specific techniques and 
implications of the approach. Both groups 
shared a need for factual information about the 
course and for an opportimity to preview student 
material, 

7. In addition to analysing seminar programs 
in terms of the leader's orientation, we 
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correlated die success o£ indlvliiual sessions 
against seK of lecdc;, profassiooal status of 
lead&r, length of sessioa, 6a4 locstion of 
school system. Ho sigsiificsat patterns vere 
found* Xa a negative way, we confirssed vhat 

-ether -researchers ^otfe fotrnd nnd wh.it _ . 

educators intuitively knows no t; ingle 
attribute deterDines the effectiveness of a 
group. 

8. Although workshop leaders as a \^ole did 
not follow closely the suggestions of the 
Parallel Curriculum, on the b^sls of the data 
we have obtained over the coursa of the past 
year, it is clear that in many ways the goals 
of tlie program were is^lemented. Workshop 
participants were exposed to an abundance of 
information requisite for an ade^acte under- 
standing of the cotarse content. Hie seminar 
also provided them vtxh an opportunity to pre- 
view the couTise materials. Participants en- 
gaged in discussions of the newer pedagogy 
presented in the course and w^re given 8upiH?rt 
for their endeavors in these new directions. 
And, for sowe groups, the seaiinars provided 
participants, herstofore wo&kitig in isolation, 
with a new semse of cohesiveness and profes- 
sional identity. 

9. Observations of ttiQ individual seminar 
groups indicate, howevefV that no one acinar 
realized all cf these goals. Depending on the 
interests of the leader aud those of tim parti- 
cipants, emphasis tended to shift in one direc- 
tion, often resulting in the neglect of ether 
•areas. 

10. Toward the end of the year teachers in 
Interviews conveyed their own views about the 
importance of the vorkshop to their use of 
their course. Ih3ir responses indicated that 
they did have definite^ positive impact on their 
teaching of the cours'^. In the workshops, 
l^&ders W3r^ invitee, alim^st coerced by the 
na^^r© of the group, to consider alternative 
ways of presenting ideas and managing their 
classes, 

All reactions indicate that die valtxe of 
the sessions was only related to contents. 
Sharing and building on the coa^n experience 
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of teaching the course seexoGd to give teach- 
ers a 8{»oc£al iatereet in and enthusiasm tot 
the workshops. Ihe vork^op situatioa also 
gave potentially coatroveralal topics a 
hearing, Teiichcrs shared with each other fix- 
parieQces that dQm>n6t rated that youngsters 
could and «;ould work seriously on topics that 
aotne teachers had not considered appropriate 
for the fifth-grade classroom. 

Psk unexpected compl^ocntarir^es between 
the teachers' guides and the vi^rkshops se^s^d 
to occur, for the workshops tended to procote 
Qore reflective tcachisig which offset the 
rather prograioBatic nature of the teacher 
guides. 

...we get a chance to find out what 
kinds'Of things movX^ you like to get 
frc^ this discussion. But you have to 
ask yourself. Ihis is great. You 
doa't have a teacher's ofmual telling 
you what points you ought to get across. 
You are asking yourself what is impor- 
tant to you. 

There was no indication that teachers did not 
want to attend workshops; rather, the reverse 
was die predominant attitude. 

I'd say the best part is the workshop 
we have to take. Vou get in there 
with a bunch of people, there must 
be 15 or 16, and there the esecite* 
msBt. about the unit is contagious.- 
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X. Many ccadsers, after uorkiog with MACOS 

^<ir a--3?ear, ca^a^.Slmy^i^13tl A f^^ of 

iikllLs as developed in the upper elementary 
grades. The skills teachers nentioned most 
frequently* as emphasized in the course were: 
active listening, coocjunicating, and sharing 
in group exchanges; and observing, abstracting 
and contrasting. The development of both the 
social and intellectual sots of skills was ' 
coQXQonly attributed to the oaajor mode o£ 
\^rkiBg in H&COS; oral caepression, el^er 
whole-class or small group. 

2. Another important shift docusiented by 
teachers was the shift from the didactic loode 
of teaching and learning to the interpersonal 
mode. Awareness of others, contlsct with o theses 
in the classroom on an idea level seem^to be 
characteristics that distinguish a KACOS class- 
room from other classrooms. 

3« Teachers selected as the most salient 
and acitipg**eharacteristico of the course, 
in the classroto: 

a. Di^rsity of activity and materials 

b. The verbal expressiveness and the 
respect for others* opinions encouraged 
by the activities 

c. The power of the film to convey the 
themes of the cmtrse to promote skills 
of observation, and to motivate diildren 
to become involved in the ideas of the 
course. 

A. Interestingly I they spoke less of ten of , 
conceptual goals as a strength o£ the course 
th^ they did of materials and methods » peda« 
gogic goals I and classroom climate. If ve 
regard concepts and o^^oda as two classes of 
behavior outconsas, we find that teachers after 
using the course for a year agreed that f^da- 
gogic style— -interactive » conHx*micative"Was 
for them the most important strength of the 
course. Ihey were sfK^tcific in discussing 



methods, virile speakiog aore broadly Bod geo- 
craily, aad at less length, ahout the con- 
ceptual. structure of the course. 

5< Alt of &e interactive atodc, teacher be- 
lieved that children of all ability levels 
gained confidence In tiielr own thinking. and 
developed a willingness to ei^preas ideas. 

6. On the whol^ center-city teachers in 
thla scinp Id eatpre saed a less integrated use 
of ^e bourse* Either they stressed expres- 

^ sii^skills to the exclusion of content goals, • 
or they were caught in the dilenma of author- 
ity-control concerns, where fear of (or dis- 
interest in) student participation aborted 
the intentions of the course. 

7. Criticisms varied from teacher to teacher; 
there was less consensus on negative attril^ites 
of the course than on die positive factors. 
Ihe laost comison criticioos ware that tradi- 
tional skills were neglected and that independ- 
ent projects were not stressed. Since the 
course does operate on a comsensual basis in 
terms of class work, the lack of individualized 
activities was seen as a problem area by aotmt 
"If a kid isn't interested, what do you do?" 
Many also felt tiiat too long a period had b^a 
allocated to the oarly adimal studies, to the 
detriment of the Itetsilik unit. Evaluation 
findings based on student responses would 
support this critictsm, 

■' ^1 ' . ' ' 

8. Teacher manuals were almost tuusiii&ouely 
leKtolled. Rather than seeking less specifi- 
city^ in lesson plans, first year teachers 

/ expressed appreciation for the ^qplicitness 
of the suggestions and the clearly delineated 
continuum of lessons, many feeling they would 
have floundered without this guide. 

9* Some first year tcachera expressed their 
own difficulty in mastering tho ideas of the 
course , finding the concepts complex and the 
amount of new material overwhelming. 
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Xa addition to the m^jor fitidiogi juat auaoarised, sevei-al issues 
need Co be coositlersd tiiat help to ansiMir the queaticm, "IkM* the course 
succeed oa its own tems?" 

Reciprocity and Diversity 

Ihe fiind«aental lesming style o£ MACOS is eaCeopbesis upon reciprocal 
lean log. ihe eoiirse in its sug^sted lessons mirrors closely the process 
by v^ich it vas constrtieted— not by single Individuals iforkingf indepcndentiy 
of one ano&er, but through a group process (the vorlciog p^ty> where 
approaches and ideas were esedimsged and debated by scholars, teachers, artists 
and researchers . Frmat 'this pers^ctivo HACOS can be seen as ^daoentally 
democratic In its operation. Translated into classroom tersis, this means 
that the respcntaibility for £ormilatisig a position on questions raised by 
the course materials is shifted frora "authority" centers— texts » teachers, 
lectures, didactic £iliBS--to student resourcefulness in integrating infonsa- 
tlon from data sources. Ideally, the teacher in MCOS is central not as^a 
source of "answers" but as the catalyst of e^^nt8 , as a model of one who 
explores and questions hufoan behavior and who is visible mid available to 
Students in o imtufilly concomad seardi £or underataGTding, Films » field 
research » iofortiiatioii and concept lK>cikIet6t student ond teocher inputs serve 
as these date sources. Ihe suggested activities do raise questions and pose 
ftroblems to explore using these materials p but the s&aterla^ are also in- 
tended as triggering machanisms for student-^generated questions. If the 
desired outcoise of social studies In the schools is a totally consistent and 
cosmson body of infornystion/ then the tnethods of this course are not the 
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appropriate oneB, for they can end should lead to sossc diversity on winter-' 

pretatloHn, If. howc^ver, the educator believes that kncw^ledge ^about behavior 

is not definitive, not circuQ:scribed, but opon-aQded and subject to n range 

f 

uL cuucated response, then this course oakes th^t respcnsivattvnB poHsihln* 

Cla) the give and taku of a seminar, • •discu£&sion is 
the vehicle of inatruction« This is reciprocity* 
But it requires recognition of one critically 
important matter: you cannot have both reciprocity 
and the demand that everybody learn the sao^. thing 
or be '^completely" well rounded in the same way 
ail the time. If ^reciprocally operative groups are 
to give support to learning by stimulating each 
ptjreon to join his efforts to a group, then we 
shall need tolerance for the specialised roles 
that develop--the critic the innovator, the second 
helper, the cautionary, Fpr it is from the cul- 
tivation of these interlocking rules that the parti- 
cipants get the rense of operatinf; reciprocally in 
a group.*' 

Juxtaposed against the diversity of expected outcomes is the given 
noture of the niaterials ^ Both students and teachers comn^nt frequently on 
the "packaged*' aspect pf the basic data sources* this input could be viewed 

the structured or programmed attribute of the course; students and 
teachers are presented with a sequence of activities and a set of materials 
nuch tliat there Is no need ^ unleso desired, to search out further material 
or to decide upon basic pedagogic strategy. 

Is there a contradiction inherent in this situation of packaged materials 
zitxii t>pen-cnded expectations? Not in operation, for the core materials are 
not intended to function as boundary conditions of the use to which they arc 
ppt. The data oi the course arc noc like pieces of a jig-saw puszle where 
there is only one right position for any piece, but are more like paints in 
an artistes palette; how they are selected and used depends upon the talents 
and predispositions of the painter (with a corresponding range of results). 

TTTr: rrrrr~ 
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Social leBmisi^ 

It is evident from the avala£;tioai that M^i A COURSE 0? STUDY has beea 
especially successful in isoetiiig it^ goals for social lealmius. One might 
well judge that these goals for diildrea aare as critical in the social studies 
and in the social sciences in general as the twrc cotntetit oriented goals. Ihe 
idea of a conscuaity of learning, of people actively engaged in eKploring and 
sharing Ideas together, was perceived by the majority of children end teachers 
as a reiility and a pleasure , adding to the life of the claasroiMs a new dimen» 
siou of interactive learning* 

We observed 2 and deduced from objective data, a range of teacher styles 
running frota the ver^' open to the quite traditional, but we found that on 
the whole, teachers seemed to utilise the general methods suggested in the 

teacher manuals, and to notice as a repult children's increased confidence in 

J 

expressing ideas, nev» attention to each other, and ability to communicate 
effectively in discuGslon sitUritions. In terms of social learning, this is a 
notable accomp 1 ishment . It appears that the combination of curriculum 
materials and pedagogical suggestions worked to produce a high degree of en- 
vircnrsental connistency in classrooms across the country. More variety of 
activities and materials, ntore small group work and open discussion; and 
teacher mediation and guidance, rather than dominance and authoritativaness , 
were the norms rather than the exceptions in MACOS classes* ' 

An example that surrjuarizes social learning and its impact on attitudes 
came from a control class situation where youngsters were using the standard 
school-developed social studies curriculum, but in addition using MACOS as a 
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science or anthropology 'study. The teacher, interestingly, used mcos lAethcda 

for that study, but showed no carryover into regular social studies, gnd the 

children were acjutely aunm of the difference in Icaztiing methods. They 

described in an |intervicw how they did small group work only In MAC05?, 

Boy 1 ...it's easier to discuss different thipgs In a sm^ll 
group than it is with the whole class, ...the other 
way, you just keep it to youself and say, ••Well, I'm 
not going to tell anybody else about it." 

Boy 2 I kmsw. In a way it's sotnething like any other thing. 
I*f you're telling scs?ebody something, they'll usually 
want to hear what it is. Like at first they'll say, 
"No, your Idea is no good." . Then tliey'll get around 

-^o, "Okay, what is your idea?" 

Ihis "approach" rather than "avoidance" attitude is encouraged by the struc- 

turlng of MACOS lessons, and the kJiids of questions raised by the course 

content. A child in the center city put it this wry; 

I think when we vent in amull groups for discussion and 
we gave up our oxm tlioughts (was best). That's all we 
knew Aout it- ••our thoughts. And then when the other 
children brought up their thoughts, we learned iiK>re» 

V 

Social Icorning of this typa is not didactic, not second hand; it is ex- 
periential learning that cones from doing, from participating in the class- 
rooin--what we couldi 'describe as real-life learning of socially interactive 
£!iills, 

♦ 

Ihis emphasis on what might be called, after Bruncr, the reciprocally 
operative e^^O"P. reflects one way of considering the learning process, one ' 
method of arranging classroom happenings and children's time in school. It 
eniphnsiees social process and consensual task completion, in that children 
during MACOS essentially do the seme things at the same tioe. Thus this""^~~^ 
n-.ethod which we have referred to in the report as interactive learning, can 
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be coDtrssted with another style of store' iadependent or lodlvidualised ib> 

0 

structioa, whero the child works woxe on bis oim, on projects or researdi 
of special Interest without t^o continuous Slcm of intcractiim is ^ elfcb*'*'. 

While we do not have research evidence to shed light o% leaming gains , 
student satisfaction in learning, or attitude deveXofmient attributable to the 
latter isethod, (were mcOS oiaterialfi utilised in this tfay>,it seesa8 reasonable 
to suggest that the interactive laode'^aay be a particularly felicitous mode 

« 

for upiH^r elementary Qgn youngsters^ wher^ task orlantatioii and vorking with 
peers arc ]mosm to be pertlncmt coaceros o£ youngsters at that stage o£ . 
personal developisant. Although th& intoractive stylo of this course is one 
of its strengths and successes, we are not suggesting diat tlie group, focused 
process is the best or the only soode by ^Ich children of various ages should 
lcarn« As one's own identity as a single individual with special talents and 
preferences becon^s of panoount iinportance in tiie adolescent years ^ a pre«* 
ponderance of consensual to^ks in school may be far frois the best operating 
style* 

Both the independent or individuallEed and the interactive styles of 

educating the young, however, are quite different from a third form of 

teaching, diat which one thinks of as traditional school learning which is 

more dependent, more rote, more teachcr-'centered and less speculative than 

* 

cither of the above metiiods, Ab children grow and learn, there seems to be 

s 

little evidence that this third position should ever be the predominant 
learning method if we wish to educate thoughtful, confident, and responsive 
human beings. 

Tills evaluation does raise' some questions about how the comminity of 
learning functions on a day-*to»day classroom basis« For example , t^ere docs 
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appear still eo be a lot of '^teacher talk" in the course, despite its ' 
apparent dimlDutloa over the year's tin^. This iiK^^ld suggest the need for 

» • » 

in«6erviee amf^hasls on classroom procoss lo Intieractiv^ learoiog* It would 
be good if teachers began to *recogni5se early thalr ovu aatural propansities 

. / ■ . / ■ 

to talk a lot, - 

We also found that many of the lesson plans load to tho teacher raising 
niost of the questions , for cons iderat ion • Soiae nsodif icatlon of this focus of 
quest ion- posing might be in order, as a further togic of in-servioa consldera* 
tionf • 

r 



Relevancy . ^ 

It is often difficult for center city children to develop a sense of 

' V ■ • ■ 

agency, of power to shape their existence^ as tliey cope with the complex 
multiverse of experience that surrounds tliem, Ihera are different avenues 
of £3pproach in education that can be taken toward helping them develop 
control of their experiences. 

In social studies » one could see the decision as between teaching 
surface or external craftiness (specific way^ to function in the daily world) 
and teaching models. for organising experience, atmiiis for long-term, in- 
ternalisjed understanding. The kinds of topics viewed as relevant under the 
first xubric would be dealings with police, shopping in the supermarket, how 
to get a specific job, etc. 

The consideration of these topics can be fruitful school pursuits. But 

6 

is it enough? Does it not relegate these children to the dead-end status of 
third-rate mitids, never beitiG challenged to develop and use nwdel's for 
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organising csperieace. As the cmincoc psychologist Jeoa Piaget has strecsed/ 
the mind is dava loped ehrough use. To believe that BK)re general and inter- 
dlaclplinary education is not relevant to die center elty child is to relegete 

' ] ' • " " 

•a v^ole group of citisens to an inferior status and dreate a society that 
canaot be changed. What are the elteroatlves, hc^cver? KAN: A OHmSE OF STUDY 
appears to have dcmoostrated one viable way— esiaminipg the isost basic survival' 
mechanisms of living creatures with a view to contracting and cosparing be- 
havior of different species, including and easiphasizing mim* 



Are questions arising frosa the study of behavioral^ antlirdpology questions 

^ ■ ■ ■ 

that children consider worth inquiring into? ^ Within the framevork of a course 
such as MAN; A COURSE OF STUDY, at what points do children touch base with 
their own lives ond^ncerns? The issue of relevance has been a legitimate 

and important one among educators, partiinir^rly as It pertainis to children 
in the cennteir city, Considei^lng, that these children are as much» if not more, 
concerndd with tiasic dimenalosiB of survival thon are children in suburban 
situotion» we f^ind that ^iACCS has taken as its concerns: 

family and social relationships 

issues of dominance aild protectivencss 

roles of is^les and fea;ales 

v;hat isakes a good parent 

what does dependency mean 

how does a group survive 
If is hard to think of a set of iosufes iBore closely reflecting the psycholo- 
gical needs of center city children in terms of their own development and 
whdt they choose to become. Hiroughout the evaluation of the course, these 
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dimeosions have sho^ consistooC power to motivate ^diildren to want to learn 

9 

and to generate reflective thinking. Their interests range from the fialmon 

to the Ketsilik, but always with a paraonal reflection £ibout the topics thi3t 

i>hows the linka of course materials to the child^s life* 

Vhat I liked about the salosoay they cmde me oost , 

curious. At first £ wondered, why do you want to 

swim up this stream, this certain stream to lay 

the eggs? And..«he does not know he's going to 

did after bo' teaches this points Ihis made m 

like him more. Md 1 liked his struggle»/he 

Strtiggled very hard to go upstream. And son^- 

tic^s they'd make it and sometimes they'd fail. 

If wc lived in the Arctic, my father wuld— like 
the mosquitoes started biting on the little boy* 
and the mother tried *to protect him from the 
mosquitoes, and she gave him a balloon to enter- 
tain him and he fished and got food. 

That's what they sort of mean by feelings* The 
Netsillk love each other*,.aad they call each 
other by pet names « And they care for the youn|!« 

The course helps children to find a model for knowing themselves, 
for understanding basic human behaviors and how these influence lives. For 
cKam^le, reproduction proved to be the topic that center-city youngsters 
found especially personally intriguing, the course affords many opportunities 
for teachers and students to discuss together the topic of human and other 
animal reproduction, aiid the special qualities involved la human nurturancc 
and care of the young, putting the topic in the content of survival of the 
species and purposes of dependency. It is a responsible, responsive context 
that appeals to tite deepest needs of young people at a time when their just- 
budding sexuality hints at serious questions they must address; Through the 
study of many different groups of animals, and then through the study of a . 
human group, the student finds value in stable environments, in continuity, 
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in cooperation among oieabers of tlie group. Znterviews reveal a growing sense 
of the. intcrdcpi^ndence of creatures, and indicate a fnidding model for 

• ■ ■ - — # 

conaidcring human fields, involving coop^rotion^ nurturfincet protection » md 

the sharing of r^spon8lhilities. /It i^ hard to deny the relevancy of these 

issues. Further, the intiijacy' with which the cQurae contacts the social 

scientist to his work— the way^ in which oiateriala arc put together to show 

the time, energy, and methods a person brings to die study of o fields-made 

strong impreasioKS on younsaters: . ^ 

This man— Niko Tinbe^gen, t think it ie--he made this , 
big study on gulls« l&irty years -he spent listening 
to the gulls. 

Teachers noted that the "tcodcl" experiences coupled with the opportunity to 
carry on ex^eriiuentation ai\d observation on their own, helped children to 
understand why persistence qnd long-term effort can be necessary *to achieve / 
goals and find out the meanings in experience « 

There is another dlmen£;ion to relevance , and that is in terms of personr;! 
competency 4Jnd humcn curiosity: lenrning is relevant if it makes people 
feel more able, more in control of sicuctions, and possessed of more under- 
standing about fundamental issues** of behavior. Along this dimension of 
mastery children express, as the course progresses, miany ways in which its 
materials and classroom exercises contribute to competence and under stand inn, 
in u'hich student-initiated learning is taking over from external imposition 
of ideas. 

Before the teacher used to always give us the answers. 
Now wc have to find it out for ourselves in the book, 
(Is that harder or easier?) Easier* (Why?) Sometimes 
you never have questions to ask^ but when you do, you 
write them down, then look at the film» and then you 
know the answer* By figuring out answers yourself, you 
learn more, •^•whcn the teacher tells you all the an** 
swers, you don^t hardly know because you forget. 
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Hic GxpcrinsGQtal activiti&» e€ the course vhere children use sourca data to 

raise quostioas about behavior and then search for aasvers di^ooostrate the 

powur of the inquiry neched when the problei&fi aveilablo for imjtilry «re of 

intercut and are not "fake" bi^t real data sources, 

I like (baboons) because we get to have our own 
tsachines (film loop viarars) and wa get to vatch 
film slides and we write notes about things that 
they do and their bdiavior and things like that. 

(How do you learn the oost. through films or 
slides?) Ihe slides and the maphincs we have. 
Cause you can watch tttem and while you're watching 
take notes and wc watch, the film o^r and over 
again and ^t good ideas about the stuff. 

Teachers recognized this element of relevance in speaking of the scope 

of discussion opened up by the course and how students were using their 

laiirning outside of school, in homo. oitu£itions whore , even la TV viewing, 

they felt on area of expertise, a competence, jtliQt delighted them and gave 

them pleasure in leorning.' Hiis la personal relevance of a high order^ 

Kids love to discuss things* And if the teacher can 
come up with the right questions or the right answers 
at the right time, it's trecnsndouj* • Vou find the dis- 
cussion 'going -all over the |>Iace» I aaesn, you start 
out with the herring gulls and territories, end you 
end up talking about territories all over the world. 
You talk about saltt^n laying six tiiousand eggs mid 
you end up talking about population eKploslons in 
China* You talk about why animals fight with one 
another, and you end up talking about the war In 
Vietnam* 

«,« there have been times when they have related to 
somebody's life llne...last night when they saw the 
television program, "How Life Began s" they were able 
to relate material about the herring gull and the salmon 
and they said, "I kept telling my father about it and 
I kept telling my brother about it until they said 
•Keep quiet, I want to watch the program, f but we knew 
so aaxch,** J.^m sure that was a wonderful fegling for 
them, that tt.gy hsd p. fx^'^gti nnaerstandina about this 
subject * 
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As anotfier child |mt it: "Ve con groiir ujp nov.^* Ihis sel£*s^flec|:i<c^a on the 
woys one learaap on how one ganaristeis ideas by observdtioap qucatioa^pogiog end 
careful roeordiog o£ information is a truly relevant skill. It is the.scien^ 
tific method mode operational for organizing the e^cpariences of daily life, in 
that it gives children workable pTOcedure#. and the op^rtunity to employ it . 
pver time. 

One of the problen:^. of course, is that later sdiool work does not 
always provide continuing opportunities for usin^ these toethodSt Wh^ chil- , 
dren return to traditional classrooms, or to situations where tlie quality of 
curriculum materials is far different from M&COS (perhaps more didactic, 
surely less cos^lete in scholarly coverage of material, and lacking in the 
wonders of the films and visuals of the course), the half**life of this 
cKperlence may not be long^ We have done very ^ttle follow-up w^k, ^nd 
what we did undertake die} not shov^ im^st youngsters addressing a newly posed 
problem with the methods they had learned in I2AC0S. He need further research 
of a follow<-up nature; one anticipates diqappointmonts, particularly for 
children who return to a school career dominated by more traditional styles 
of learning, to which they can either adopt or opt out. 

Children have expressed in their own words many exan^les of MACOS 
matriials dealing with id^as close to tJielr otm cutting edge of experience • 
Their overriding concern appears to be the area'^of relationships, for example, 
the child's relPtfc)nshlp to its parents, friends* relationships with each 
other, a female's relationship to a male J In our work with this age group, 
we have ' repeatedly noted that they are struggling to penetrate to the mf»an- 
Ingfulness of experience and to translate into language and image-*- to share 
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o . 

through vordfi and srtlaitic sxproissioas or coos true tirtcus—tbair budding 
losiaUts. They fir« grot^iiig in cbility to saparate thoughts about ea^ri»nco 
£roffi the experience itseXC--to be fie If -conscious Aod reflective in behavior. 
Ttiay doiaonstratc in what they say a very personal, Inxsediate need to under- 
stand the relational world: what leads to Joy, what isakes a person 
t^ad» Mhat is *^gO€N!" human tehavlor* In tcriss of grovthi it Is the intc^gsat f«*n 
point o£ the internal vorld witii the eKternal action that in nt issue here; 
the great happening o£ adolcscenco-^^true sol£-conscicnisness« 
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Me found many instances, both in tosta and iaterviovc, where 
tbore appear to be special probleaas £or children in masteriog the 
larger conceptual issues of the course. Youngsters have conaiderablc 
difficulty in grasping the uniquely husssn quality of language, in 
identifying correctly innate versus leaned behaviors in htssmns and 
other aniisals, and in dealing with the topic of natural selection. 

The problens demonstrated' in finswering test questions in 
theee areas vera illustrated In interview cDstorial. For oxamplot 
xnany youngsters were not able to ©ake conceptual dlatinctiona 
between behavior controlled by innate urges of oniiBal SfHsciea 
the internal driveo that arc beyond control or understanding by 
the animal and behavior governed by.tsan's syxnbol syatein for 
organizing experience and creating ruies o£ life. 

Soi&e of the problem seems to be explainable in terms of 
children's level of cognitive developinent and the accompanying 
need for a great wealth of good, graspable exiffiplesa Children of 
this age utilize in their thinking one to one correspondancea and 
ganeralizationo seem to be rather accidental rewards drawn out 
of a series of examples. 

Teachers also find MACOS content new and very difficult, 
which further contributes to conceptual problems of children. 
Do teachers master the course over tio^? Research into long- 
tcrtQ use would help to answer this question. 

Knowing that children schooled in the suburban settings of 
tha interviewed field sample had a history of learning with 
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peAoQogy isore like K&CCS esehods than had ebildfes iu the center • 
city, wc do not find It fusprioitig that cm tho whole suburban 
youngsters fihot^d t&or@ ability to alahorate en idea lo cmvertfation, 
to deal with coaceptusl thcmas fluaatly and t;o ©hov b ^ooevbat 
more highly davalopiid level of formal ro national thinking in 
their interviews. In fact, in light of the ccMsparafr^c 
observations made in city control classes indicating the lack of 
emphasis on op Inion** giving, drawing conclusions frooi evidence, or 
hypothetical or reflective thinking, it is encouraging that center 
city fifth graders in the course of one year, could sh€«^ growth 
in the coimunicative, reflective ways that seam to occur based on 
much interview usatecial* 

With the problem of langt^^, it has been suggested and is 
such an intriguing idea that it is here docusiented, that the natural 
sound in the Metslllk filias may be cOEttrlbuting to the confusion 
in children's minds about the special powers of hutnan language • 
The stiii^ull of language in the film, being a foreign tongue and 
therefore incosiprchcnsiblc, tsay be sufficiently ambiguous in 
ir:eaning to fifth graders that they do not make the link for them^ 
selves that this "sound" coming £rrm the mouths of the Eskimos 
is a unique syiabol system* While it is clear from interviews that 
children relish and regu?mber vividly the stories of the Ketsilik, 
these were read in booklets, or heard on records in English 
translation (and most children seexccd to know that it wa£ not thi^ 
Eskimos themselves speaking); thus considering again their level 
of Cognitive development, one source of confusion :ibout language 
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oay. be that they do not easily lo&t^Q tH€ abstracti<m te^m sounds ol 
the ^Qtsllik to laaguege as they know It, that la, .thoy aay not 
be tcBQslating sounds pef se into an obstract category of sjiabolic 
coflBSunication, Ergo: baboons and Netsilik i&ay £ppcar to bo 
CQcmmlcating in the saui fashion, vhich is incoiqprsihensiblo to 
students but coBpk'chensibla vithin the huaan and aniiaal groups. 

XnQuiry 

Ijhile the iatervievs shorn , and eheeklist findings indicate, 
qhildren*6 use of inquiring attitude » hypothesising and observing 
during the study a£ this course, it iu difticult in varbal 
evaluSatious to Judge hov i^ll thay understand that the3@ are 
approaches to probloias* At this age, they ara not s&lf-eonseious 
about tha methods theV aro using. They do use these methisis 
teat pe&uits on the Han and Other Animals unit show, for example, 
where they can take given data on a skull and by observing and 
exploring this evidence, make inferences about the type of 
animal), but the majority have not translated the "doing** into 
an articulated system which they can express. The oboenration 
exercises now part of the course were introduced specifically %o 
make eKpllcit within the context of the child's own family, 
school and neighborhood methods for data gathoring and analysis « 

V 

t 

Ethaoccntris*B 

Since one of the learning goals of the course is "to avakeif 
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it! childrsa an awarancss q£ the fact that vhat we regard as 

acceptable behavior is a product of o«r culture," tlio issue of 

ethnccentriso is important to an evaluation of the Keteillk unit. 

- The interview statoriale deasoaetratad that children do taake 

links betvcon seme Kctsilik ways and our own, for csai&plc, 

between feelings for fanily and friends and their way of relating 

to one another, and such feelings as we escpress them. Where basic 

similazitiea in huaian behavior have been grasped, children 

dtmcnstrate verbally thnc the unit is having positive effect in 

creating'' a sense of the fasaily of man. Do children go beyond the 

easy Correlation of similarity » however, and biggin to understand 

and sonietimes enjoy tho diversity of himan behavior? To this 

quest ion^ we have less clear signs of growth. Theye is evidence. 

that at the functional level bridging occurs. By that, W2 isean 

that the instruGoental problem- solving behavior of the Netslllk 

elicits inost favorable reaction frcn children as an expression of 

a culture different from their own, not highly technc ^ogical, but 

very inven|:ive. Netsillk solutions to hunting and survival needs 

are considercid clever and functional by youngsters. 

The diversities that elicit emotional responses do not so 

easily build to positive attitudes: the issues of infanticide and 

senilicida, the killing point of the hunt, the skinning of animals, 

« 

and tiiQ treat of the caribou eye. For example, one scene in a film 

« 

showing the food treat of the fish eye, was universally mentioned 
by the children who saw it as the most difficult scene to stomach. 
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in a literal sense. There is rational understandisig of such 
b'^haviort but it is not really eaen as ^'acceptable" its visceral 
impact is too disturbir^. Evan the physical appearance of the 
Netsilik eallcw mid less groonied than our own prevailing adult 
standards dictate evokes fcssment about the poor, sad- looking 
Nctsilik without mfxch consideration of differing standards. 

The Netsilik belief systea, expressed in terms of logic and 
spirits y seems to skirt £otne sniddle ground of feeling snd draao out 
sctoe s>nnpathetic and soo^ distancing responses, the **distancing^' 
reactions could be attributed to several factors. Children are 
learning the tnyths and beliefs of their own culture, and the 
©agicnl and shaxnanist Ic oystem of the Eskimo is in seme conflict 
with our scientific interptetations of the world. Eskiso beliefs > 
because they do ca'^.ry out a ''it!agical" view, are ridiculed by seise 
youngsters who have themselves barely emerged item the *'nsagicsl'* 
interpretations of early childhood and when they do not take a 
position of cultural relativism, take an ''adult" stand of 
"scientisia": we have scionca instead of magic; we now Icnow the 
ansv/ers. This is always put forth in the form of a rather easy, 
top of the head kind of coirtreut, A class case study also documents 
that In noma cases children ncvi r ccice to understand that myths 
are not literal interpretations of reality; in trhese cases, the 
teacher seems especially rosponsible for such irio interpretation. 

Howevnr , despite some misunderstanding or skepticism and 
relegating of magical beliefs to a more "primitive*' way of 
dealing with experience, many children do grasp the importance of 

/ 0 
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a belief sysccm to organizing and undarssteoding daily li£a« On 
a word list exercise in the interviews \^ere they Golect from 
several options the tvo words most iixiportant to the Netsilik in 
their daily liveOp almost without OHception children select 
•*beile£s^" and with good reasons as the interviews illustrate. 
/ One concise insight was this: 

If you believe in soitethii^, you^ro not afraid. 
The sympathetic, even empathotic responses of eo5i:e children seeia to 
derive from emotional kinship, from delight in the icaginary, the n«ke- 
believe, and the intuitively true. They feel drawn to the imaginative 
and perceptive qualities of ^he Netsilik Gongs and stories. It seems 
appropriate to en|phasl2e tttesc in the course. In addition, most of 
the Netsilik imrths contain^^ut^ly realistic insights into h^pan 
feelings and behavior that strike resonant chords in children. Sharing, 
guilt, appeasing the powers that be, all contain elements of human 
psychology that ring t?ua* 

It is important to note that children begin to value diverse 
expressions of humanness not through rational understanding of technology, 
social organisation or cultural symbols, but through encounters wit^ 
personalities and their stories, either shown on films or told through 
records and written s:a£erlal, where basic psychological dimension^ arc 
illuminated through exaiBples specific to Netsilik culture and beliefs. 
Telling stories is as old as wan, and clearly the impact of "Stories of 
Beginning Times," "Songs and Stories of the Netsilik Eskimos," of the 
records, and of other personal enpr^^^sions can be felt in the retearks 
youngsters are fonnulatlns that show a good deal of sympathetic under* 
standing. 
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Ihe ettmoceatrie response is Q»idulated into more catholic views 
not by growing appreciation of diversity per se but by growing svaro 
ness of underlying as veil as spporent similarities. The mixed 
^ reaction of children to Netailiks was further shown in the email 
aaoimt of change in their view of Netsilik faailies frcsn pre 
to post testing on a semantic differential item. As vietsed by 
children, there were both positive and negative valences in the 
Metsilik materials; that they did not move toward taore positive 
views in the test situation could reflect this miKed response. 
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Dtegcrent Emnhasys I n Tfeocfaer Education v ^ 

mile there was considerable variation in teachers* attitudes toward 
and techniques of clsesrooo manag^ncnt, MACC^ tended to create pedagogical 
similarities within the wide range of clfissea using the course. Students' 
checklist responses demonstrated that urban and suburban MACOS classes were 
significantly more alike than were urban and suburban non-MACOS classes. 
Further, suburban MACOS and suburban control classes were relatively similar 
in terms of the pedagogy employed and general classroom atmosphere. Ihe 
^ effect of MACOS. then, was to produce changes in the pedagogy of urban groups 
in the direction of an "open classroom", making the urban MACOS groups more 
like tiielr suburban counterparts. 

Ihe teacher seminars may have been instrumental in effecting pedagogical 
changes in the urban classrooms. Though all seminar groups did some work in 
both the course content and pedagogy areas, urban and suburban groups 
differed in their stress, and this difference reflected the needs of parti- 
cipating teachers. As a suburban seminar leader ^plained, "Their (the 
teachers') interest is about 65% content and maybe 35% pedagogy." Judging 
^ from the student checklist data, the reljrtrively lower interest in pedagogy 
stemmed from the prior familiarity of suburban teachers with the types of 
teaching methods stressed in MACOS. The course content, however, represented' 
major innovation, and this was what suburban teachers wanted to discuss in 
meetings with their peers. ^ 

Urban teachers, in contrast, tended to view innovation of teaching style' 
as the major function of seminar sessions. For them, the methodology in the 
teacher guides represented a new approach to classroom management, and they 
were eager to discuss questions of the "How do I do it?" variety, ^teny of 
these teachers would openly admit their fears about and lack of experience 
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with om methodologies; for them seminaro provided emotional support. 
Although course content ves ss uafmsiliAr to urbao as to suburbfis tcadiers 
and both groups spent a good deal of tiiae in the content area, there ma 
more focus on pedagogy In the urban group. 

We vould suggest, then, that the different oiaphases of urban and 
suburban seisinara occurred in response to felt needs,, end served in the long 
run to produce the overall similarities of MCOS clasarooia teaching style 

# 

that ei&erged« Hiere is a hint in tiie data that the teacher s^aisiars » even 
those in suburban situations vhere cpre ticoa was jipent on content, may still 
be a critical factor in all teac^era* generally co&mon interpretations of 
social goals of the course. IWo classes of stnd^ts In a suburban situation 
used the course without teacher attendance in any workshops • Differences in 
these students' perceptions of class environs^nt coo^red with other subuTbsn 
HACOS students' perceptions centered aroumi type of verbal exdionge, e.g. 
opinion giving and question raising; they appeared to do less of both. Ihey 
also reported tiiey thought less about the material than did the rest of HACOS 
students. Ihese results are froa a small, select sample^ and can point to 
only tentative conclusions; they di , however, suggest that the absence of a 
teacher seminar may have an impact on the social learning of s^dents in 
MACOS classes V for many of the interactive, affective achieven^nts generally 
associated with the coutse experience did not take place. 
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Curriculum te Mot Dead . ' • 

f 

The data from checklist findings suggested, aoine especially provocative 
conclusions. Suburban children in control classes apparently learn under a 
pedagogy quite similar to that of MACCS,. but the content does not appear 
comparable in appeal and in inwlving students. Brui^er^ has written that 
cuiriculuQ is the endeavor par e::cellence where the line between method and 
content grows necessarily indistinct. Yet suburban checklist findings in- 
dicate that this happy union does not always occur. Hie teachers in suburban 
situations, as evidenced both by these checkliist findings and class observa- 
tions, are likely to be using (before or without MACX5S) a pedagogy involving 
interactive situations, but the content of the social studies is- clearly nsorc 
boring and uninteresting to large nytabcrs of children than is MACXS, despite' 
group work, discussion, and other pedagogical diversities. 

Even when school systems support the open classroom, then, this in no 
way guarantees that the majority of children will bring enthusiasm and motiva- 
tion to learning situations. Classroom management procedures per se will not 
Energize the American classroom. Curriculum materials have a critical role . 
to play, and quality of content seems necessary to catch students • enthusiasm; 
procressivc classrooms focueed on student participation are not in themselves 
sufficient. 

Further, the heartland of resistance to change-- the urban center class- 
room- -responds to curricuU'ra-methods innovation in measurable degree; students 
in urban MCOS classes perceive their activities in a way that is comparable 
to those in suburban schools. Ihey respond to these changes by sharing with 
their suburban peers a new pleasure in social studies. 



^Ibid., p. It, , 
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If we have evidence th it open clasorooms using small group work and 
discussion do not of themselves g.Qnerate student interest and iavo Iveaent , 
the,neKt question is obvious; what about the opposite case? IJocs innovative, 
substantive content utilised in a tradicicaal way proaotc the ssao learning 
as such content used in the intaractivc classroon? We have very little 
evidence to answer this question. However, a class taught in this 
traditional style did acquire a new and workable vocabulary, but children 
cacne away with a very lioiited understanding of the btonder concepts of the 
course, an well as with^^w of the rocial skills developed in other classrooms. 

We are convinced ttojx the data ve have gathered that the real power of 
VJ^lli A COURSE OF STUDY derives from the integration of sound, exciting 
cpntcnt and ensaging pedagogy* From this perspective , curriculum is far from 
being dead; it can and has served as a focus Ifor changing the intellectual 
and social climate of the clasrroom« 

Has ILMI; A COURSE OF GTODY succeeded on its cxm terms? Even if ccaifidcr 
the sc*veral problem areas mentioned, the overwhelming weight of the evidence 
wculd say yej* The oiatcrials have revitalized the social studies classroom, 
and their integration with an interactive pcdccogy seetis to serve well the 
upper alimentary grade youngsters for whom the course was designed. 
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Introduction 

Wie have fbtmd that tho iaterview es a DCtfaod pemits a oodt nore 
reflective review of a curriculum than is possible with other evaluative 
devices. Ihe tcjspo Is relaxed, the style is coaversatioaal. Jxx the 
interview, the questions focus In large part on susmarieing, cc^aring 
and evaluating both content and classroom processes. The interview also 
encourages laore lengthy and exploratory answers than In class exchanges, 
for the teacher ^an seldom take the time to chink throng a topic with one 
child. In addition. It is a more personal o-^er-all revi^ than elassrocsa 
dlQcussion, where the child doesn't siuoaarise in bis own mind t&e verbal 
exchanges as work progresses. Class discnssion is a joint effort, and a 
child's contribution is often piecaaeal* 

During the teaching of MACOS, we Interviewed periodically a sample 
of students from classes in cities and suburbs. For each interview, 
trained staff used a set of prepared questions covering grasp of the 
material to date, both Information and concepts, and including queries 
about happenings in class, attitudes toward various topics aad sections of 
the course, and evaluations of t^e media of presentation. Samples of such 
questions are included in tiie Appendix. The interviews were semi* 
structured and open-ended, with given questions asked of eadi youngster; 
some of the probing follow-up questions were unique to an interview depend- 
ing on the responses of a child. For any one class, three or four inter- 
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rim vere eonaucted Ylth isdividml cbildreii« a&d a groitp intexvlev vll^ 
three jroungateps, children V6re selected who irere repreooitative of the 
range of ahilitloe, i&terests aad t&dsgT^ti&dfi in theb * - 

claoses'i'- \. 

* * 

All interviews were transcribed aad caQtent«iasal3ffed in the msnner 
ox^piified in the foHowiag' section. As ve analyzed this fiiaterial« ye 

« 

were seeking caujsal expl^iatib^ for the c^^ective perfozssance of stndoats, 
and insist into the dyx^saics of the course in the I'^-life situation. In 
addition to youogsliers studsrisg MSz A COUHSE OF STUDY, children and teadiers 

* s 

in several caatrqX classes, i^re also izitervieved to d^taiA sane ccdjparative 
inf orizatlon* 

Cue in«-depth omlysia of student dcfvel(p£^t| tvo class case studies t and 
several interpretive reviews are included in \this seotlon of the evaluaticm. 
The develofsnent of subitrban youngsters is studied-first » attentiras is then 
turned to the center city, followed by an evaluaticaa of the control grcn:^' - 

« 

interviews. As additional data for the reader's perusal f the appendix 
contains a group >f interview extracts giving resp^ises to various aspects 
of the course. 

MfeCOS in the Suburbs ' ^ 

As an in'-depth study illustrating student develcpaent over timey ve 
have selected a class of fifth grade stt^nts in a New £^sgland suburb. These 
youngsters represent a well-to-do segment of citizenry and have ccme to 
MACOS with wbat is considered good academic preparation. The system is 
innovative and has had a long working relationship with Education Zteveloia&ent 
Center. In other words, we are taking a look at a gro»ap for whas we 
anticipate no special problems with reading level, articulateness, or 
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school skills. Vhile no sifcuaeloa can be ideol^ vh«e is It possible to 
achieve with these materials under optitoal coxxditions? What are the 
str0igths md weaknesses of the course as reflected in the responses of these 
children,? They verc interviewed five or six times over the year, and 
abbreviated scripts of these intervievs are givesi in this sectioa* preceded 
by interpretive coausents. 

The teacher of this class has previously used classroom nsethods that 
are siodlar to tiiose of H^(X)S. She is in many vays a oodel of her style 
the atudeat-oriented teacher. I^...y^rs, she is one of the older teachers 
participating in the field test, yet in spirit &he displays a zest for 
new experiences that "iis not surpass^ by any yotfiig teacher. Her mm use 
of language is exceptionally vivid. She also considers herself a dedicated 
professional and probably more than a bit of a psydiologist, judging from 
the aphasia she places upon interpersonal sltuatiozis in the class and 
upon developing each child*s beoc sense of his emn competence. The greatest 
str<aigth of MACOS, in her view, is. that it brings youi^sters to reflect 
upon their own behavior and their attitudes toward others. 

The school these children attend is in a veal thy area of the suburb. 
The stud^ts are school- and achievement-oriented, and very verbal. The 
general atmosphere of the school ^nveys a sense of freedcm, respect for 
the children^ and accomplishment. The principal, concerned and capable, 
shc^s much enthu^iamn for the EDC materials and often visits the class to 
view filxasy etc« 

Over the year, it is consists tly noted during classroom observa- 
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tions that tlie ■toocher Is vlvncious, relasa&d with tSjB chiltea, fairly 
Qcilve — ^ mT»rty^ asrousiji to stuclcnt groi;^, stsafiias* speaks in m 
noderete voice aevei- shows oager, or naro tiiaa tbe jaixaest 
diepaeesure toiford a cMld. TbQ dossrooa is lar^se, f£sscrSvlf end 
dQcorated trlth & p^thcra of student work. Sectins arraaspaentB vary 
with particular activities, lait t&xid to be {prois® of five boys ead 
fl;irls« Pumitua^ is tais airplcms ti^pe of table with separcte <aiairs» 
iSie cliilOicn orten puU. their chcirs over to acother (p?oi^ ssoce- 
tiEEs sit in a close circle aiwasa the teacher, ijsurthsr descriptions 
of clccc leGsons and teactesr style are given oti posea v 31-39« 

^.•hct caa be said in specific tenas about the teacher 'a itictruciional 
style? Eicaulnation of the data obiiaiiaed in nine classroom visits 
reveals the followins positive cliai-acteristics . ^ observer consistently 
noted! 

1. A sense of wholeness in the class on an eaotional nntl physical 
lavel, The teacher often cat at the saise hei^^t and close 

to tha students. ' 

2. Preedoi.1 of Eovenent aisl ciqpreGsion on the part of sttKienta. 

3. Little teacher tails; she never iioi»polised tbe lesson. 

J; , In General, at least LJoOcrctc student interest in Uic ^c^non. 
At tirfis tliere ^rm reel c::cii^inent. 

5. Frecxient relationship of the coatent of th© lesson io the 
child's personal situation, thouch this, of coui-se, vai'ied 
^fith the specifics iavol^^d* Creating such relationships yos 
the soal of the teacher. 

C, In ell but one lesson observed, there yas sosue ^nsis^ i/orK. 
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7* A v^ety of sctivlties la stscocssion tolas a typical social 
Gtx^iCQ les&oxi; for ija^vidual uorlsi 03roup»Ciscussioa^ 

oail finally & ^jIiq|£2«c1qs& poolind €>f itieas* 

Q. " m lessons Oteervea ^i-c «rb<a ^ B^SbOic in nature. 

amdren etortoa off 'baixiQ bosicolly ver^« esA HbP teec^ier's 
c::prc&0ed aim ^rm to ouhoncc vciisal fBCilii^. lisverti3Cles6» 
tliere v@s evlSecoe in the rocsn of emotive projects* 

* « * * 

9. Hu^^iucstions eslssd^by ths teacher tisuelly cntlcd for lengtlor 

»«« 

roG;i)oi^s: *')sicstioixs tjere "both factual as^ o^inioa^ prixaairily 
tbe latter. 

10* Gcnulsie di&cuss:^m vo& a cojiiiiOQ ocoirroni^* ^!@rc irao 
discur^^iou for at Iso^b iKirt of every leQSoa, i^tlipr us a 
^ vliolc claos or ia smll croups. Ths ability to eomiuct or 

facilitate tbese co&vertsati<m£3 tms tlie teadxsr's forte. 
To tvira Boif to tS&e scripts , tbs reader t^ill seet four hoys and 

txTQ Gii'lE. First, a group of three children whom we shall call Ellic, 
Kathy, and Joey, The interview scripts arc presented first, each followed 
by a brief ccasmentary. ' 
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DGCfflsber 5» 1967 



Group: Kathy, Elite, Joey 



Blllc: All right, let's stazt from the beginning. We took a test. 

Interviewer: How did ycu £eel about that test? 

Elite: Ihat test didn't wct^ at all, because wet dtdn*t laxow a 

rhing about tt, and she wouldn't get mad at us, it ve sot. 
everything wrong. 



Ii^thy: 



And tDOstly tt was about the anisoals' envlronc^nts , and 
they were In t^e environment , and how tt helped them to 
live there. And their structures and behaviors, and 
vdiat offspring aeaot, and a lot o£ other words. 



Interviewer: l^as Ir a hard test? 



All: 
Elite: 

Kathy: 

Joey: 

Kathy: 



Joey: 

Interviewer; 
Kathy: 

Joey: 

Kathy: 

Ellie: 

Kathy: 



No. 

Tests are only hard when you know that sotaebody else is 
going to get mad at you when y.m don't do tt right. 

We studied about how salmon reproduce. 

And how long they live. 

And we made charts In the beginning. And we've always 
done iL this way.^ Mrs, A« , you ask all the questions oi 
this, little booklet y and then at the m^d of the di^ptei 
you're studying about, you have to answer them whe.^ you* 
all done studying about it« We did that with ^e salisotu 

And we read all the booklets. 

What kind o£ questions? 

Welly kids usually ask how many eggs do they lay^ how Ic 
it usually from the sea to their birthplace, and uci««. 

How bv, they are. 

How ^ kg they are and how much they weighs 
And how they protect their own eggs. 
And howthey protect themselves. 
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Kathy: 
Sllic: 

Joey: 
Kathy: 

Joey: V 
Ratiiy: 



Interviewer ; 
ElUe: 

Interviewer \ 
Elite: 



Kathy: 



Interviewer : 



And the laales £l^t to loate. 

And at the end, eiie part we were studying about we had to 
answer the questicms. 

And how they atore food to make the long trip. And how 
they're bom. And we fiau a film that ohowed the atepfi 
of how they're born and... 

They die after tbey lay their eggs. 

And we wrote poeos about it and drew pictures too, to go 
witJi the poems that tell about what we have leamed. 

And when they're out of die eggs tiiey still have a little 
pouch under t^ir stoctach, and they eat that until titey're 
big enou^. 

Yeah, they're ealled fln^rlings, and after the winter 
when spring coiaes ^d the snow's m/ay end diey're ready, 
they go dovnstreaEa — soon they go down «<• imd then when 
they get to tine ocean, they swiia around. And when diere's 
about four, maybe a little more, they swim back upstnream 
and diey go back to the top of tiie waterfalls...^ey won't 
go over a waterfall except on a siuniy day, 

t 

Why is that? 

Because if they can't teU, if they want to go direct to the 
top, they might strain themselves on land. 

What are they climbing up the waterfall for? 

^ lb get beck to the river, t^ere tiiey were bom. 

They Icnow how they get to the river because if they sn^Il 
..,cher6 are certain kinds of chemicals in every kind of 
water and every tributary of the river. 

Then they want to get back to die'' place they were bora 
end they want to spawn again, and they mate off. And the 
male gets savage looking aivi he develops a hook jaw and 
t!ie female starts getting very plump because she's going 
to do the eg^s. And then she flies, . .swims over the place 
and she drop^ eggs» about. a thousand or two thousand at a 
time and the*" male goes over and fertilizes Ihem, And they 
do this in several holes which the female digs. 

Do you leam most of this from the films or from the book- 
lets or the class discussion, or what? 
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Bllic: 
Kathy* 

ElUe: 

UCathy: 



Interviewer : 

Elite: 

Kathy: 

Interviewer : 

Kathy: 
Joey: 

Interviewer: 

Joey: 
Sllie: 



Interviewer: 



Htm film told exactly the same thing c^t the book did, 
only in different words. Uke it just showed t±e pictures. 

And one thing good about the booklets is esfiecially the 
one, the saliaon. 

Upstream. 

Iheir goin^ upstream is the second part. The first one 
about tlie salxoon was ^ry easy, iksd the pictures weren't 
complicated, so it was easy to get your ideas across, and 
then it left plenty of room for you to dismss them. Do 
research on your own. And if it tells too nmch informa- 
tion you're not going to go out, branch out on your own. 

Hew about you. Elite? Can you give me An example of 
structure ^d function? 

Like 0 herring gull has a certain structure in an instinct 
so that when.,,. 

Ihe oil on his feathers, so th^t when it goes down part 
way in the water it won't get water logged. Ihe oil will 
shed the water. 

No kidding, I didn't know that. Where did you pick up that 
information? 

In the book. 

Yeah. Ihe oil on their feathers sheds water, so that they 
can fly right up to the ground. 

Do you find the herring gull as interesting as the salmon? 
I wBan, 1 assumed yo^likcd the salmon. 

Uo, 

And it showed how the parents, they recognized their babies 
by the black spots in the back of their head, and their 
voices. But if the chicks grow real big and taller than 
the parents, when they go near the parents they have to 
duck, because the parents think they're enemies, cause 
they're large and they don't want them in their territory. 
So the parents can kill one of their own chicks. 

Is it instinct, do you think, that makes the herring gull 
recognise his own chicks? 
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Kathys No, it's reojec&erliig. . He doesa't have a large bratn, I 

lacan, centred to his size. And he still doesn't have. 
He's got a bird brain. 

Int©rvie*/er: Did you study behavior yet? 

Elite: We studied animal behavior and human behavior. 

Joey: Ihe eye, aid hearing. 

Kathys But the bdiavtor, there was another book that had birds 

on the cover, lhat little book. And it showed tiiat it 
had pictures on one page of different bosks of different 
birds. And then it was nuobersds A,B,C»!>« 

Ellie: It had javbones of animals. 

Jawbones... We w^re supposed to' guess the animals. And 
then there were beaks, and it was a question which one 
cats nuts, which one eats plants, which one eats meat. 

Interviewer: How could you tell? 

Ellie: Because it was the structure of the beak. And the one 

that' eats nuts was a strong round l^ak, 

Joey: The one that eats' plants was flat. 

Ka'diy: And we learned... they had skeletons of the head. And a 

horse, and a sabre-toothed tiger. And a deer. And they 
asked you to say ^ich one ate plants, which ones ate 
tourer plants. Which ones ate tough animals, and which 
ones ate not so tou^ animals. 

Interviewer : How did you find out, or did you just know? 

Kathy: The book told you it to begin wiA. Ihe book gave you 

keys. It gave you clues. And if you went back and 
looked , you could get more out of your clues. 

Interviewer: Are there any parts that you find particularly difficult 
or that you dislike? Or things that you like especially 
about it? Anything? 

EX lie: I like the salmoi a lot, because it was just so natural 

and it was compact. 

Kc'-hy; And another thing, we haven't really gone into the herring 

gull yet. We just started it yesterday. 
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Joey: And the herring gull works on shifts all tlie tiioe, to 

keep the eggs vara, 'cause the iessalQ herring gttll feeds ' 
and eats for the young. Just before fixe eggs ore going 
to be hatched, so that she can regurgitate it 'to them. 

Interviewers Is this instinct, or is this learned? 

Joey: It's both. The ns^her of diat one vmst have told it to... 

hov to... 

BHie: that's what I wondered. Because the huaan'*n»>ther teaches 

t^e child hem to cook and to sew and to he«a motitier of 
her own children. But we have 21 years to learn it, and 
thcy only have three months. Since we don't know tfieir 
language, xm don't know... how they teach it. 

Kathy: And this man --fUko TitJlitrgen , i think.it is — he bade 

this big study on gulis. 

Ellic: Thirty years he spent listening to the gulls. 

C ommentary 

The series of interviews with a group of thrae two girls and one boy 
contains a wealth of insight into the feelings of fifth graders about sc^ol and 
their studies. For example, in their first Jjaterview they respond to a question 
on the evaluation pre-test with the following: 

That test didnH weigh at all, because we didn't know a thing 
about it, and she wouldn't get mad at us, if wo got everything 
wrong. 

Tests are only hard when you know ^at sossebody else is going 
to get mad at you when you don^t do it right,' ^ 

A vjhole philosophy of education is embedded in these young suburbanites' 

spontaneous stmmaries of testing. Their remarks do give us pause, as they 

reveal the sources of motivation for succeeding on a test avoiding the anger 

of the teacher and the burden of tension this adds to a "testing" situation. 

When the group begins to talk about the questions their class is posing, 

nd the Information they are absorbing, they sound like a chorus, counter pointing 

one another in a continuing round. The reinforcing of various m&dia is 

supported by the child who nsentions: 
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SiQ filffl told exactly the saiae thing that the book did, only 
in different words. Like it just showed the pictures. 

ThQse youngsters have a desire to please and be successful in school ead 

this cooses out In reiaarks such as the coon^t tJiat die booklets left plenty of 

room for discussion. 

And if it tells too much infonaation, you're not going to go 
out, branch out on your own. 

This anfit surely fae a reflection df teadiiir attitudes^ either present or past. 

me wealth of infortnotion wh'idi thpy haye stored tip is elicited as ihey 
bounce ideas off one ano&er. As one diild thinks of an exai^le, another picks 
up froia there and goes on to a cooipleiaontary tiiought or gives added details, 
ahen they discuss behavior, it is apparent that some inodel building is going on 
they are clear about the Importance of structure in determining functions, 
giving many accurate and interesting exan^les. 

Ihe course ^elps youngsters to develop a osthod of investlgatlcn and 
working with evidence. Ihis is illustrated by die child who has no difficulty 
explaining how they were able to decide an aniaial's abilities by its body 
structure; 

The book told it to begin with, Ihe book gsve you k« ys. It 
gave ycHi clues. And if you went back and looked, you could 
get BKJre out of your class. 

There are also references to human behavior, analogies to human ways, that 

begin to eiaerge in this early interview. The different lengths of dependency 

of herring gull and hiaoan, end the purposes of human dependency, are stated. ^ 

What is also stated, and this anthroporaorphism is neve*- quite jlispe lied as the 

course progresses, is die belief in an animal language: 

Since we don't know (herring gull) language, we don't know 
how to teach it (the things it needs to learn). 
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Xhe wp a ni ng ot serious ismistlgatit^ begfoc to' be imderstood by ebildrea 
as they learn about the major investigators in each study (io this case, 
Xlnbeirgea): *^irty yeors he sp^t Itsceaii^ to the giills.*^ Ibis laodaliog 
culioinates in their sued fascinatioa with Xrvea Devore sad J»xe Goodall. Ihelr 
teacher , iaterestingly , noted tJieir growing "respect for a long- term kind of 
: t3&ii)g that leaxning can o£ten demand," based upon ti&e acieatists vho are 
specialists in their fields. 
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January 5» 1968 



Croup: . Kathy, Ellic, Joey 



Interviewer: 

Kathy: 

ElUe: 

Kathy: 
Ellle: 

Kathy! 

Intervlever : 
ElUe: 

Interviewer ; 
Joey: 



What do you rexa^s^r about the herring gull? 

The way they regurgitate. Everyone laughed vhoa they 
did it. 

Wo ssw a couple o£ films. 
And it was weird. 

The funniest thing was in the film when they were fighting 
for each other's territory. Ihe gull didn't know ^Aat to 
do. So ho looked down at his feet and it was so funny. 

He didn't know vAethcr to stay in his own territory or 




Kathy: 
Joey: 

Interviewer: 
Kathys 



to ge.t clobbered. 



What do you oe^^'by^^tiSeir territory? 

Ihey each hove a territory, and if they go into someone 
else's, they get beaten up. 

How do they Vnow that they are in someone else's territory? 

They eat all the grass around the territory. 

They also have to reco^ise other people's territory, too. 

The chick has to recognlEe his own territory, too. They 
are really furry. 

We got a lot of charts - herring gull behavior no. I and 
no. 2 and herring gulls in groups. W© did work from that 
- we turned pages one and two and did a sunastary about that 
then turned the next couple of pagns and did just the 
meaning of tb t. 

We saw films about them, and the pictures, 

/Pascriptlon of the copper plates that they had done in 
class to get the feeling of the gull,/ 

Which of the booklets did you like the best? 

I liked Gulls in Groups , because it told how they interact 
and vrent togethsr and flew, and what they did at different 
ages. 
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EUie: 

Xnterviewer; 
All: 

Interviewer : 
Kathys 



EUie: 



Kathy:^ 



Joey 



Katliy; | 

Interviewer : 
ElUc: 



I also liked the Gall Behavior because that told how 
they react \fhea they are alooe Just %tith the family. 

I liked the first booklet - they have sU the baby chicks 
and «rhcre they hatch from. 

Did you enjoy the movie? 

Did you like the salmon film better? 

Well, «7e sav the tmvi& twice and the salmon movie wasn't 
as slow. The herring gull movies isn't that hard to 
understand, and I mean, it went over too slow so why, 
I mean we got the idea and then they keep telling you 
about the idea, and then pretty soon you forget about the 
idea tfaey were talking. You started getting so bored, 
they went so slowly, they didn't tell you enough - they 
told you alot, but they tried too hard to get the idea 
across. 

The saloon always o^ves, so it was real hard to get good 
pictures, but I liked the gull mov|«s. The pictures are 
better, because you could get re^ close up* 

"S^ah, and you can't get to the water in the salmon. 

He 'explains haw you can get pictures of the salmon in 
the;/ water, 

I like the blovn-^up primate pictures. The ones under 
WHAT MAKES MAN HUMAN, 

How far along are you on the baboons? 

Well, we just started, but we've done a whole lot. We 
brought In pictures and had slides , and we are going to 
see a couple of movies* 



Interviewer: What was in soioe of thofio? 

Ellic: General theises pertaining to the baboon. 

Kathy: And they showed the stages. 

/Ellie and Kathy ^ on to describe a picture ii^ich Mrs. A. 
really liked - the one with the adult male showing hie 
canine teeth./ 



Interviewer : 



You said before that they were prissotes. What do ^ou 
mean by that? 
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kathy: It is tbe hi^b^st class of tBsamals v^ich is tiie bigliest 

class o£ aalB^ls. I s^an, we are prissafiBs; tibey are the 
smartest, they can learn the most, tixmy dw*t have as caidi 
Instinct. Humans have very little instinct ccns^ared to 
the sblston and th& herring gull. 



Interviewer: Can you give an example where we don't have instinct in„ 
a situation, but the Sainton and herring gull do? 

Joeys Well, we don't swim in a river. 

Ellie: I€ somoone asks you what is two and two when we'e bom, we 

don't know, we have to learn it. 



Ellie 
{lathy 



Interviewer; Does a herring gull? 
Ellie: 

Rathy: Re doesn^t learn it at all. 

doesn't learn it at all. 



All he knows is that he has a certain noi^r of chicks, and 
that's all. 



Interviewer: How does he know that? 
All: Well, he doesn't*. 

Ellie: Ve looked at scMae o£ the books - The Qalls Way , sod there was 

another book. All Ab out t he Gullg ^. and we looked at them, 

Kat±ty: Ve studied them. Host of Che kids learned that... Ihey had 

beautiful pictures of the gulls; I really think that they 
were wonderful. And they had different photographs of 
under the mother, what it looked like, and,.. 

Ellie: They were really good. 

Interviewer: What did you think of the writing? 

Kathys I liked Yhe Gulls Way just as I did the salimm; it tells 

you just the right amount of information - not too much 
so that you get bored, but not too little so that you Bti^ 
get interested. But just enough so that you want to find 
out about a certain part that interests you. 

Ellie: "^Whlle we were studying about the herring ,gull, we also 

learned a lot about other birds, because while ve were talk- 
ing someone would mention that such and sudi a bird does it 
also, and would spend the rest of the time talking about 
that other bird. 
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Hatliys Ya, I Jtt»v^ because oil our taUts ^ust go on ac^ on. You 

can start taLkiag about benring gulls a&d ejoi up talking 
about chairs* 

Ellie: Vte jtust liave our gcKjd deys our "bad days. I oean, 

when JSps. a*s gay (she Tntmlcs a gay hello).-. 

^■'^J And when she's cross (shse mimics a growl). 

The groi^ laakes it clear that the afffective responses are often the linking 
memories that trigger recall, lliey reioBnaser that the herring gulls regurgitate, 
because "everyone lau^d when t^y did it." The iujages they reoeiiiber are of 
behavior that they interpret as easotional expressions : 

The gull didn't know what to do, so he looked "^down at his feet, 
and it was so funny. 

They view such scenes in icuch the sane way as they woiad respond to a comic 
EBOvie. It is also noteworthy that wl^n asked what they remember- about the herring 
gull, their imcediate responses come exclusively from the f ilm .aart^rials . 

V/hen they discuss i^e booklets and their preferences, each selects different 
themes and sections that had special appeal. Both girls mention group and 
family behavior in ways that suggest that they also hs-ve human d^osions in mind 
as they think about gull benavior. Joey shows an interest in the birth of the 
young. 

What happens when materials continue beyond .the attention span of students 
is clear in Kathy's remark that in tl^ gulp, film: 

They kept telling you about the idea, and then pretty soon 
you forlot about the idea... you startad getting bored... 
they told a lot, but they tried too hard to get the idea 
across . 

It is always startling Mhen s'oungsters seem so aware of the pacing and 
presentation of materials. A bit later, Kathy goes on to praise a gull 
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bcok because it concaiuod, to her mind, the ri^e amount of informatioas 

Hlot too couch that you get bored, but not too little, so tiiat 
you still gei interested. But just enough so that you want 
to find out about a certain part that interests you. 

When they discuss instinct it is notable that they have few examples at hand 

of situations vhere salmon and herring operate by instinctive behavior wfioreas 

huomns don^t. Ihey find it difficult to generate, from \ihat they have learned 

. so far, ese^les that pertain to the questicm posed by the interviewer. They 

cprrect one ano&er as they start to think through the question, and then finally 

gravitate to one lengf*y example of herring gulls, an example si»at is part of the 

infomation they have learned about gulls. Hiis point is imde here to stress 

how iogjortant it is with this age gro»ip to have a range and clarity of examples 

to accompany the organizing ideas or concepts to a cour^. As we caa ace by the 

wealth of illustration they give when it has been provided in the luaterials, 

they absorb exau^les and details like blotters, but cannot generate their own 

tmless guided specifically to new illustrations. 
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February 1, 1968 



Groups EXlie^ Kathy, Joey 



Interviewer: 



Kathy: 



Interviewer: 
Kathy: 

Interviewer: 
Ellie: 

Kathy: 

Joey: 
Kathy: 

Ellie: 
Kathy: 

Ellie: 
Joey: 

Kathy: 

Interviewer: 
Kathy: 



You were telling Oi© about the tesL. Were you referring to 
Just that, or v?hat? 

Ko, the tffiole program. Like on the print you use — you 
use the pointing to help convey the meaning. Weil. I don't 
think you need to. It la good saaterial, but everyone can 
see that baboons go arou»d in circles, and you t«eid this 
several times in the book, so I don't think that you have 
to repeat it. 

Do you think that avoryon«? in the clas& j^ets it the fitat 
tisie? 

Well, Group One, I think so. 

Do you think that we should have different things... 

No, 1 don't think so, because it is very, very understanding, 
and it doesn't hurt to repeat it. It will just let — you 
know, the more, the better,,. (Joey agreeing) 

Yeah, for some kids it is good, but what I don't get is 

Mrs. . We read that book three times by ourselves ... 

Four, 

...and I could laeaorige part of it: "A balitjon is a tree- 
climbing monkey that lives on the ground." We know he 
had a callous rump. didn't have to be told that. 

I didn't know anything, really. 

But you said it on the first page, and then on the very last 
page — I know he has three-dimensional eyesight; you told 
me once, 

Buc for some kids, you need to repeat it. 

I don't think you should make three magazines, and the smart 
kids get a sitiart magazine, 

I don't think that that is right either. For some kids, 
I think that it is good to liave it repeated several times. 

Well, do you think that it is too easy, or isn't that the 
problem? 

Ko, that is a different problem. I don't think that it is 
easy at all for a lot of kids« But I don't get structures 
and behaviors. I don't hav6 to be told tliat you put a tack 
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Ellles 
Kathy: 

Int^rviover: 

Kathy: 

Joay: 

Kathy; 

Joey: 

Interviewer: 
Kathy: 

Joeys 
Kathy: 
lillie: 
Kathy: 

Interviewer: 
ElXie: 

Kathy: 

Joey: 

Kathy: 



Ellle: 
Joey; 




on a chair and use it to h«ig soocthi&ig up. 

I' like the first test, because you told us wliat an offspring 
<iimi a jump to one side, (idugliter) 

Yeah. I nean i|ow of* course I know ^i^t an offspring is. 
It is a bunch of kids — the young-. . 

But all of ydu didn't know that before. 

It was 80 funny..* 

litis morning we paw two movies. Ue saw the young baboons 
just bom... / 

Yeah, the big pink ears, i^nd riding jcckay style. thej^vere 
so cute; thE/ were big Bho^f^££s, 

The juveniles were j imping* One uaa in a *tree; another goes 
up, and then a third, and then they all fall down* (group 
lai^hter) 

You really liked that part. 

Yeah* It was so funny « we wanted to see it again,, but Mrs. 
^ v/ouldn*t let us. 

Ue are going to see it tomorro\r. 

Oh, good. 

t I liked the filsns better than anything, else. 
Yeah. So did I. 

Wliat did you like about the films? 

You learn more fro© them, \nien you read it in a book, 
you have to picture it in your mind, but when you see it 
in the tm>vies, you don*t. 

I also think that films should have spealiing with t^em. 
They do, or some of then. 

Ther^ was for the infant, byt I wanted to find out core about 
the juvenile. All the juvenile had was posted on the ^creen: 
"This is the first i^onth," pr nine months, or ten molSfhs. 
I w^ted to listen ati^see. 

But every once in a while they would say, '"Notice this...*' 

And then we had the soundB^ of the juvenile when it was running 
aroimd. 
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Ellie: 

Interviewer : 

Kathy: 

Joey: * 
Kathy: 

Interviewer:, 

Kathy: 
ELIie: 

Interviewer: 
k^thy: 

Ellie: 
Kathy: • 

Interviewer:- 

Joey: 

Ellie: 



Kathy^: 
Joey: 

Interviewer: 
Ellie: 



X liked the records on Dr. DeVore. 
Did you like his fiook? 

Yeah. The trouble is that it is sort of Itong.lbut I liked 
•it. - • V 

It had a lot of information. 

It was somebody else's ideas .on the same thing we are studying; 
it wasn't. just khe facts. ' (Ellie simultaneously said the 
same thing.)' 

Dp you think -the baboon is a lot like the salmon when he 
first was bom? 

No. . 

Because a baboon has to stay with his mother. PJ,1 the time, 

for the first '^^eek or so. After that, he goes out and t)ien 
comes back^ ' 



I^iat else have you been doing in class? 

I liked the cut-outs « Environment boards — it x^as reaJ^ly 
ROod • 



\Je are using clay and all the materials have. 

yje make clay animals and all the animals we ttiought of, 
and that helped. 

Wiat goes into an envirotraent? 

All bushes and grass and giraffes.^ 

IHiat I don*t get is, if there Is^ a lion ot tiger on the ^ 
environment board, there shouldn't b^ any other animals on 
the board, but I suppose that the environment board is 
supposed to stand for the irtiole savannah of Af rica, . so* . . 

(descri!jes the environment board in her classroom) •.«made^ 
bushes and a grove, and hid the panther so all y^u could 
see was his tail.., (she v/as very pleased with this.) 

Two days ago, we looked at some tnagazines and stuff and 
sav; sc^e lions and ^cheetahs. 

iDo you read other magazines at home, or at#».? 

She tells us x^hen to get magazines and when to look at home 
for any articles. Sometimes she doens't kno;? what magazines 
they are in, 
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Kathy: I iiI;eJ the pictures ~ photographs — irhlcb arc under I%at 

liakes I'!aji liiman ?' The big ones on the baboon, the big shol^* 
offt ^ 

Ellie: The one shoi/ing the big one yairalng, 

Joey: iie's not yawning* . He's shoving his tiseth. • 

Kathy: . 1 liked the cut--outSt as I said before. It shoves the. pile 

^ baboons about half my size, but he was standing up on his ^ 
hind legSt 

Ellie; Yeah. They are life-size. 

Joey: - Yeah, Uifey are about my size ~ prt^tt^ small. 

•Kathy: The female Is pretty big, 

Gonmcntory ' • . 

' The one very verbal young lady in this group interview, Kathy, had more 
criticisms to make of the material "as the year progresses: 

I don't think you sat* Hids as smart as they are.,, you use 
the printing to help convey the a^aning. Well, I don'*t» 
- think you need to. It is zooA material. 

She also' criticiEcs the repetitibn of ideas in the booklets. Her classmate 
Ellie, however , doesn't agree. Ellie feels- that; 

I didn't know anything, really... for -some kids, yon need to ' 
repeat it. ^ ■ n 

Ellie, incidentally, has the higliest I.Q, .in the group, while Kathy's is 
below the norm of- this suburb. Tliere follows a brief review of the best 
policy^ for preparing reading materials. None of the youngsters wants 
different levels of reading difficulty for different tracks of reading 
abilities. Kathy' s main objection to some of the reading materials is 
repeated here; avoid repetition and over-explanation of too-simple items. 

' IJieir response to film materials is highly positive. On the whole, this 
bright group of youngsters finds more to be critical abput in the booklets 
than in the films, , * 
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I liked the films better than anything. else,. .You learn 
.more from them. When you read it in a book, you have to 
picture it in your mind. 

This is a vdty frequent remark inadc in intcrvicvs with youngsters -- tliey 

find the visual images more "complete" as a source of informati9n. 

' • . - ■ % • ' 

It iff important to aote their response tp the Field Notes of Irven DcVorc 

bccaus.e it reveals their laanner of distinguishing source oatcrlal.*! Trom a 
trflditional text: ^ 

It «sas sotceone else's ideas on the same thing wc are 
studying, it wasn't just the facts. , * . ■ 

The field notes conveyed the personal involvement of Dr. PcVore in his field 

work, just as their own active involvement in creating environment boards 

becomes a powerful motivator of pride ii^ work and interest in ecological 

details, • • * ' 

Hie male-female dimension within the classroom, and the personalities of 
Kathy and Joey, are brought into the interview as it closes with a delightful, 
brief exchange between these two on the baboon cut-outs: "Ya, they're about 
my size," says Joey, "pretty seall." "Ihe female is pretty big," Kathy 

* t 
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Inarch 13, 19^ 



Group; Kathy, UlliCj Joey. - 
Kathy: 



EUie: 



Kath: 



The troop Ijooiaet ia c.oi't of silly. Sonetines it ic- 
"bccaUGS it says'thinGG that the, other boolrlets GC.id. 
AnU L^lict i'ou've alrcuc; cuicl, it doesn't nalie sense 
to Sv.. / it all , over c,;i. in. 

I li!;c this book,l&cuuse it's cort of... It explains 
thiivjc really trell, c m", the cut pa^es are nice, because 
you read iihinss on e^ch pc^e. ' 

I li];ed the ones about the baboon life. I uidn»t ir.o 
the f^tructure and Function ones so mch, because ^.•c ur.liccd 
clx)Ut so nuch in clas'j tli^t i.»hen ire.,, Me tcHlioC about it 
bcfoic ire got to the booldet end then,' you Imot?, it \rLa 
just... •..'hat iFe talhcu ;.^bout, '.-e vTote, \Te s&tr. 

I li!;ou the booldet thj:li ccr-ic \,^ith things to^color in or 
_5unched out the things v;hd fitted it together. I lilxil / 
thafc,bnd I thin!; you should ix-lio rr.ore of those. 

Lee, the things ... .There v^ei-e sons directions on the 

tccchcr*s desk euyinc thcifc ,;iOU co-old put little .stent's on 
thci'.,rnci \Te r.ndc a '.'hole troop. And then thejpe'^rus another 
• oiccc of pcpcr, and it hcL.,,lt oaiu, "Color red, a si^n 
I'Qv I'ulc/ Color so-^nt -so for soiae thine." But she rroulun't 
let us do that. 

The thine I don't lil.c that 5^ur tests are so... Ui', ■ 
^-oll, I liUc sone of -cui' tests, but uhen, jfou Unow, .vou 
have this tbin^ saying "Your thixa^ trill be conf iv.cntiwl 
and no one else '.Jill look at it except vhen it's cv^, cue ted 



Ir.lcr-v ietfcr; 
.BKithyr 

All: 

Kathy: 



Ellie; 



Evacuated? Evaluate^ . 

Yejh, so I went to lira. A. and she got so un£iry... ' 
IIo, lii-G. A. doesn'V ;;cv; thcM. 
r;hc doca. • 

Che looks on the back L-.nd she suys, '"^You didn't c;:plain this" 
and then she looked xn:lue and sa^; uhat I \rrote for unothor 
one 0/ the thinss am- Liign she caid, "Erase it." I^r^ then 
she ;,ot so ancr;:,' and she chec!;s on us. 

lAiQ did not! 
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Kathy: 
Kathy: 



Kllic: 



Kathy: 

Interview!-: 
i:athy: 

Intcrvicjcr: 
lillic: ■ 

K thy: 



raiic; 



lutcrvicvor : 

All: 
Kllic:' 



Unt nlie an^y, 

OI.v.y; can 30 1 hLc]: to Doie of t^he filsio? 

..'cll, the bcboon rili{,eci5ccit:Ily the oas that x^en th.-... 
the etches, you luioi:, ho^' old they t/ere in' juveniloc, 
w'-nd rhouin:: the Marl-s cnO cvcrirthinG. But one of youx- 
iila.is vcsnH ^oo^, ^caucc it ohouldn*t ha^re; an:/ noise 
or un.-^'thing, and it '..'cl v bout tro seconds Ipn^. And 
,thQ first thin^ it g. 1. "One ijonth old and one 2 10 the 1" 
T^iii /ou sau "Co-aad-f;o ol^ " and that uacn't ^ooci* 

ilo, X> liiicd 'that fill but I thinl: it should hjivc been 
tL.ll:in{5, because the £13j: ic c:ood, but i.»hca y6u...jucb 
Dcc behavior and you t^on*t hear './hat has hcppened before 
••icii tH(3 3arx3 baboons *- Does he* do the ' scne . thin^ c. jain, 
or dooc he inaJ'.e l dirfercnt i-caction to a uiffci-CDt bt.- 
'ioon? Even "U^u^h tiic br.boon didn't say a «iin^ to hi:,'.. 
I tiiinli it*s b2ttcr \'iti\ souiiJ., . " 

I ihou^ht you could hardly see it, because the '..'holo . . , 

And ,ou did»t lilse chc ';tructurc and Function booiav. L^V 

i;o, it's- too babylnh. 

'jKo'.: • bout Aniro.l Ad. ^oion f 

• • 

oU, lil;ed Uiut cnc^^ne\ 'rc ::us\KirQu the quection:: uix.t 
v^c^;;.*.AnU I t^inl: 'ovi .^houlc! have put nore r^ues-tionn • 

Yc; h, that booIJ-ct z :ooi\ ui.d you choilld have put 
litllo rorc qucction;j viUh it^becaucc it really hclpct 
CO u.u:;cuGG it. Lil.c chu^-e \rcz one over here i^bout tvo 
or thcGC aniL^lo und 3 x-v. t*cctcrn^ and xn^ .ohould havc^'hacfi 
"^h. t hind of ficat-c; l:-^'?" Or nOMOthinc liltc thct. You 
i i :hL h^'ve thin:j;G wl'Ji i.^;pLrrtc questions/ Becc^ucc the 
l:-auble %*ith the^c bo<.: i/ /ou nalie the print* ?o li:;nt 
thLt 'OU can't read ; L,h:A-dl % 

VH^ I lilted these I'iel : uotc^^ but I thinl; thct vou 
rl^ioulc: have a booMcL jUGC or picturec' lil;c' the ^lictuivo 
ia ricl., IIotoG, but uhc;/- shouldn't be liKe ^^lx^. 

You don^t really IIIa: the c.;rtaon oypc or hand-drLi'.-i 
picLui'Ui:V 

Wo like the Glides. 



C 
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Kuthys / 

IntcrVieuer: 

rail 

Intervie\icr: 
Ellie: 

Intcrviciici'; 
ICathy: 



I li .Ok the snilties. 



The '^hi^t" 



The snilties. The cnllty Tilii. On cdaptioff, you 'mo-,:? 
I vion't thinlc I sa\r it. . . 

vH, the oran:^ anO :ji*een cnilties^ and the oran^^ '..'ould 
32 c iiions hctter<in tlic orange enviroapent, ofid the :ii*con 
oniltlcs.... 

Oh, I hecrti about thcit. 

It xras a ;resl neat rili u You should hnve ocdc ji»rc,be* 
cause scnetiwes you coul*. n*t see e:;actly ^^ct vois jpinj 
on. i-lspecially." ' - 



Intsrvieifcr; Diu.you see it .tv^icc, or just one tinau? 



Kathy: 

Interviewer: 



Once . 

* 

Jen J do you thinlt ^^ou could see it txfice? Jould it 
helr)V 



A 



I 

Kathy: \ 
lOlie: 



Intervievrer; 



Ellie: 



Joey: 
'Knthy: 



Yeali. 

'j?ha idoc .Qt f irat "i^u aidn*t 3Qt,hecauGe there mc.d no 
tal!.inij,oo thot yo\i hcJ to see it. 

l ost of 'the baboon L'XX..^ 'le oau '•fctricc,and X tiiinl. thct 
vc Dhould have seen then fcxrice. If \m*'d seen thei'. once, 
VQ -rouldnH hayc... 'ce, the first tio2 \tq uere^just cup- 
posci' to '.mteh. The uctonu tii:xj i.t2 ^rerc supposcC to 
ioolv for special foc.turcs. 

OI;a^ , uo you have an /thiiij else yon \mnt to say in :;:Gn- 
oi-ul ,:bout the baboon miit? . «■ 

.!cll, on the tests the/ jus.t dontt 'e:T>lain cbout the 
buboonc, but on the rcjulcr tests that they ^ive^it says 
"Dcjir ^;eade2 or zcmtYuiic lil:e th£t;and then they suy 
v'Oi-i" r,, and then they '.r.'ii:c":,^ur evaluators" at the end, 
and ihen at the bottor they cay, "For information, cvclu- 
ctoiG nioans..." i611, lihe you think ^re're babicc and 
i.onH ImcAT toit uordc ican, > 

And on that saiae test, they ^Qve Us e choice lihc "A jui.p 
to one side." * 

That*s ridiculous. II' '.re •re soinc to thinlc »orfsprinci' . 
ic 'JULip to one side 
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latervi^tjer: 

Iqtervicuci' : 
Kathy: 

Interviewee r: 
Ellie: 

Interviewjer: 



Enie: 



Intervieuer: 

KUie: 

Kuthy: 



liit«rvie\7cr: 



..oil, ijiaybe' soiie stuooac;; v.iu ct goitd tiijcy. 

*' *^ * 

V IX, the f;irst tcct "oc/oxxj itq started, c lot of ^Kionlc 
die. . 

..ell... 

« 

You should iiaJvC up a uov test* Because xro Imov ii'vci /- 
thin^ what coii^s«€. 

Dut ^'x? imnt to see ir thei-c's change, if youVe lec i-neo. 

Cuii the old' test is suppose J to see*** You should huvv, 
the Sv.iiie test, to see, :ir ^^u^vc learited anything;. It* is 
not ^oin(5 to do any joo^ ir you have dix ferent tests • 

?^o you didn't lilce huvlnc; the saiiie test? 

jQjlp ir you luaou the .nsvcr.*# You loietr the questions. 
The ccu'cher told you that thut \rct^ the test you ^'crc 
C;oin:j to have, you Ijcicxr ^.li^t^ it ^;as coins "to asU ?yt)u. 
You l.ne\.^ that it's [joinj to say so-and-so or it's pot 
jo:.n^ to say so*un^:-so. Jmu so you could fill it one 
.iU:icMy^ and it*s supxjsc to ta];e you a uhole pei io ^ 
anc tlint , doesn't mice an;, sense. 

I thinl: you should pUw out i.ovQ tests, but not tests 
about hov yc feci cbout the course, but tests about the 

b::boons and ho\: they re.,ct. lirs. A. doesn't ].nl:p out 
test:; Tor us» ViiC usos#*. . 

You lilce to talvC tests? 

Yes. do. 

i!o. The 'tfiiini^ about. iTot too many, but the thine Is 
coretiriiG, since ^Irs. A. doesn't give them, you couI<' 
hart ly tell, ^ihat ai: I supposed to be laaoifinc anu c tcct 
says, "^.JeU, here, you better know* this." /\nd sojjicti.xs 
you can G^t the idea but '^u arc not... you don't i.noi:..* 

■You i can you*vc ISLrnoi. IcjiiG bectiuse you haven't hct. 
cust.'.? 



Kuthy e-. Kllie: i!o. 
Kathy: But I thinli they... 

Intervic\7cr: You \.»-nt to vTop it 1 11 up an<l say, "There , I knoi^ . 
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All: 
Joey: 



Ellie: 
Joey: 

Ellie: 



Kathy: 



Yeah. 

I tUink when the baboon troopc coiac togfothor in the 
range, 'you Imow, say a vat^rhole, that they... I think 
that the small troopc vould be nervouc, bccnuR^ yuu 
know the big trocj) would just... pick them up-. But I 
really thiiik the snail troop would be . . , 

At the waterhole. At the overlappics part. 

I think they*d be nervous, bec/ause it said in the film 
they'd be nervous, and it sayc in the booklets that they 
wouldn't. 

Op the^ests that you do send but, you know, .like -if you* re 
going to se?id out now that you've heard our opinion, if 
you*re going tQ_ send out aore tests on the baboon l^havlor 
and not how \^ feel about the whole course, then you 
chould put, lilce, csore really aTx)ut the •baboon. Not about 
any other animal. ^ 

Sonet imes on your tests about Ijaboonc , you say soinething. . . 
"Ho^ about the salsjon? How about the herring gull?" Be- 
cause the sane question, you know, applies for all the 
thinos. And you shouldn't have... 

You know, we did so'^uch work on the salmon, and even more ^ 
for ,the baboons, but the herring. ^1, it wap just hardly 
nothing. There were about two booklets on the herring gull 
that make any sense. There's a big one that has a shiny 
cover and it has three little booklets in it, but that's" 
the only one I can renjftmber . • 



Cosroentary 

The iniportance of th*? teacher *s respecting the confidentiality of the 

t 

evnluation instruments is clear in the beginning exchange. Obviously the 
youngsters are disturbed whe'n they feel the teacher reviews thelr^checklists 
and suggests chEaiges or additions. 

The youngsters mention liking the active, manipulative exercises such as 
KoKing a baboon troop. We notice a little growing rebellion on Kathy 's part 
over tej^her o6ntrol of class activities, tn the previous interview, she 

i 

criticized the teacher's review of her checklist; here she rather quietly malte 



' the stii£eniQn4;:U«liat she knows that EDC had suggested cclor-codins laembora of 

the -baboon troop; VBut she wouldn't let us do that." 

As they continue *a discussion of the booklets, another conacent is made 

about the print qualitj^ of som of the booklets: so light that "jsou can't • 

c 

read it hardly," 

• llieir view of testing they present here is certainly in the traditional 
mold. Ihcy miss frequent and formal testing, because:. . 

Wliat am I supposed to be knowing. , .and a test says, well, 
you better know this. • ^ . 

Despite the comsents made in their first interview that suimarized punitive 
, attributes of testing situat.'ons, these youngsters are used to clear-cut 
benchmarks. It is not only teachers who *3k for more frequent, formal 

« 

evaluations than have so far been built into this course. In addition, there 

,is a desire for sjecificity of test items; in this group there is criticism oj 
the comparative i contrasting questions we asked on the prc-post tests. In 
other words, they clearly see tests as cues or guides to the "learning" that 
* is suppose^: €q be going on. Yet their background has not prepared theai for 

" tests that seek relationships. They cannot quite believe that they. are not 
being prepared for a traditional test of sequential recall. 
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April 27, t968 



Ellic. Kadiy^ ^ad Joey 



Interviewer; 

Ellio: 
Joey: 



Kathy: 



Joey: 

f 

In ten: viewer : 



KaLay: 



Kathy: 
Joey: 



Interviewer: 
Joey: 

Inter\^iev;sr: 
Ail: 

Kathy: ' 

Ellie: 

Joey: 
Kothy: 



Well» tell me s^ori^thini; iibout what you've been studying 
that you restiember. 

I like the family unit. 

Hiey make a lot of navies. * . - 

Ihe family uait is so closely knit together, and they 're ao 
hospitable. 

They lived* in igloos and things like that. 

Vltxat do you think' of EskinK?8 and the EakiuK> vay of life? 

I think It V pretty good. I like the cold, I lived in North 

Minnesota, and I could Just tj^lk into Canada, and so, I 

don*t mind the told, I think it's wQudcrful. It's vhen i,t 
gets hot that gets mfe* 

What do you think about everyday life? 

I think it's pretty unique, and it's unique in soroe way, 
because the family unit, (all talk"" at same tiise) t * 

...and if the hunting's bad, you die.. If the hunting's bad 
here, I mean, there's still s store* But they don't go to 
Stop and Shop, they go to Stop and Fire. Ihey have to shoot 
to kill, and if they don't they're dead, i 

So-^ou A^ouldn't like to. .live up there? 

No. . ' 

Ho you think they make tlie most of the situation? ^ 

Yeah, ^ - 

I thinks they do, because they store things, and their igl^^o is 
an extremely organized sort of shelter, because it doesn't waste 
any bit of space, 

I don't see how it can be cold, I mean how it can be warm 
inside an igloo. 

Insulated. 

You know when we have our science fair in the gym, they could 
ti'ru ail the heat of^, and it could be a Sundrgd degrees » all 

1 
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the people rubBlng acainst each other, and when you go 
into the covers at nij^t. In your bed, it's not the covers 
that laake you waitn, it's you. You give out waYmth. And 
' so that's how their igloo could easily be wana. 

• 

Kathy: I read in some outside material that sojue Eskimos, not the 

^Jetailii;^, but some don *c.,, that live farther soutSi, do&'t 
build their houses that way, and they use skins, and they 
have a piece o£ ice on the top and when it gets warm, it 
just drips, drips, drips. 

Interviewer: What did you think when you heard that you were going to start 
on the Eskimos? Wer*; you interested in do-ing thati 

Kothy: ' When I first heard we were studying the Eskimos, I thought, 
"Ch, the third year!" Tliis is the third year, good grief. 

Interviewer: Do you still feel the same way? 

1 

Kathy: You know, what I thought was good, I liked the" approach about 

the first bcoklct.we ever saw was the one about religion, and 
1 thought that was wonderful, except at the time, the book, 
reading it was cwful easy material to read. 

Ellic: The booklet about religion was uara, oh, what was the name of 

1 it? The weird stories. 
I 

Joey: The teacher ajjld that everything happens, and that there is 

more than one 'way to say the earth was cjrcated, find they all 
happened once, (laughter) 

Interviewer: K'hat do you think of the Eskimo religion? 

Kathy: I think it's sort of primitive, but 1 think I like the 

recording, and the little tales.... And how it was recorded, 

because it was recorded welT, 

Interviewer: Do you think we should go in and tell the Eskimos what we think 
is the "real wtory"V 

Ellie: No. 

Knthy: That makes sense. Our ideas about religion are just us clear * 

as theirs ever will be. 

Ellie: The Eskitnos have always been this way. Ihe Eskiinos are this 

way now. The Eskimos will never change. 

Joey: To them it isn't funny. 

• •> 
Kathy: I think they will change, but the thing *s, even n-odcrn man 

could never . never find a -way to solve s'6me of the problems 

that occur in the Arctic. Never. 

Joey: - Anyone could think up a story like tiie pne they did. Some guy 

nmst have' thought it up..... Well, Adam and Eve, that's just as 
kooky. - ' ■ ' 

107- 
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Interviev^r: 
Kathy: 



ERIC 



Jcey: 

Interview jer: 

Joey: 

Kathy: 

Interviei/er: 

Joey: 

Kathy: 

Jc«y: 

ICathy: 

Joey: 

Kathy: 

Joey: 

Kathy: 

Joey: 

Kathy: 

Jcey: 
Kathy: „ 
Joey: 
Katby: . 
Interview;© r: 
Kathy: 



I X-'-.oO uici lui-^c blOTm-iip picture la oiu- 'clnEcrooM. 
..liy Jo ycu these mcLurcG? 

Because they're close up, and you con qo up cm<2 craaninc 
them enw you can \;ritc a ^;hole 

lrrc?2 ctory about every sincl^ one of thea, be cause Uia 
ph6toji'*aj^cr capture^ tlie people at such an ancl^ .that you 
could 'iJee almst eviDr /thin{- about their life, but still 
]:no^; ebout juat then. 

I thial: thoy*re Icind of priDitive^ 

The.Eclcirsos, I thin!^ thcy*rc kind of primitive • 

I thini; all Eslcizros ai*c !;ind of primitive. Their cullui-e 
is, their cociety isn't very or^janizcd. 

l.Tiat do you iix?an by pririLive? 

Just plain** 

:cll, they* re notjidc , co that puts them^far bchinu ci lot 
of othci- cultui^cc . \ 



Thcu doeon^t have an:^^u:inc. Oo \rith it* 
Yen it r^ces, if you secy in one place • 
Soie ixrople travel a lot, 

ir you stay in one piece i\nd donH tkdvc \fith tlie hcp-.,*.'' 
Thcy^ci develop tilings , I knotr, but* • 
• •♦you^U develop art, und science ♦ 



/ 



But If they did stay in oik» piece and didn't luove ci'ter 
tlicir rood, they'd die, anu no one uould find out, 

, Ycc', tiit.DupposG they live nouepiacc else, then I thinl; 
they vovild he... a rjorc hljiily organized society, but LccBuse 
of the arctic climtc, they . cn't. Hiey have to he ilor.uls. 

But is it their fault? 

It'c not" their fault. 

.liy t on*tthey Kiove? 

You ccn't transplant cultm-ec or people. 

'..liy not? ^^ ^^ . . ^ 

You con, but they arc not aoi^i to adapt for several thousand 

* ,. 
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years . 

El lie: I*Ian can adapc any place. 

Kathy: Yeah, in a few thousand years. 

El lie: Ho 9 not in a few thousandi years. 

Kathy: All right, a few hundred. 

Joey: No, a few days. 

Kathy: Oh, yeah? You take me to a little island off the Pacific 

Coast. • • 

Ellic: If you lived with the Eskimos, you'd adapt to them very quickly 

Kathy: Yeah, in generations, 

Ellie: No, in a few months. You could adapt to them. Not fully, 

but you could live with them, 

Kathy: No, you couldn't, they were born \^ith things, .You might 

have a child in the Arctic. . He would be a little better 
at the crctic ways than you xjould be. But like, your 
child's child would like be almost an Eskimo, because 
they had gro\;n up that way. 

Joey: Well, that doesn't take a few hundred years. 

Kathy: Well, to be fully an Esl:itno, it would take a bui&h o£ 

generations. 

mteryievjcr : What's an Eskimo? ' ^ 

Kathy: I classify, it as a raw meat eater. 

Joey: Uchhhh! So my dog is 'a raw meat eater, and hJ's^not an 

\ Eskimo, (laughter) . He wears a fur coat and he s not 
an Eskimo. 

Interviewer: What makes him different? 

Joey: He doesn't use knives and forks. 

He isn't hunian^ 

Then they all don* t eat rau meat. 



^ Kathy: 
Joey : 
Kathy: 

Joey: 



I knov, but the •..some Eskimos do, and the Itfdlans of North 
America. . . . 

They're a little more civilized than you think they are, 
you kaov;. 



1 u 9 
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Ellie; 

Kathy: 



Kathy: 
Jo^y: 

Kathy: 
Joey: 

Ellic 



Ellie; 
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Joey: 
Kathy: 

Ellie: 

Joey: 
Joey: 
Joey: 

Interviewer 

Kathy: 
Ellie: 

Kathy: 



I'he people in.Alaslca live alnx>st liHe we do. 

I Uno<S. Because they live in large towns like Fair- 
banks. You should so out to a little teeny weeay 
suburb and.... ^ 

Suburb? /laughter/ ' * • 

Or a country torn. 

Like if you say they're raw meat eaters, how are you 
2oif4 to tell the difference between a dog and an 

Eskimo? 

Because they're human. Your dog is a dog. 

r ■ ' . 

You don't know. You're just classifying from 
primitive actions, * 

-ITS would tell you that definition. 

"I don't know a thin^ about Efikimos, I'm just 
a person. Eskimos are raw meatt eaters. Does 
that mean my do-'s an EsUin«5? /Jaughter/ 

If I didn't know anything about Eskimos or where 
they lived, or anything, if you classified- them as raw 
meat eaters, I wouih'tknow what they were at all. 
I wouldn't even know that they were hv«nan. 

You have to have more descriptive. 

I think they are people who are adapted to live in the 
Arctic. 

Well, they probably thinlc that you're the same thing. 
And you say, no there's no snow here," it's simple 
to live here. , 

I'm sure some people in the world besides Eskimos 
have eaten raw neat. People eat raw ... /indistinct/ 

Yichhh. That's like chocolate covered ants. Fried grass- 
hoppers . 

They're raw. 

And people est raw fich. Okay, what have you thoaght 
about the films in General that you have seen? 

The .films are good. 

I think the films, the baboon films, were about the 
best. The Eskimos.,,, 



The baboons? 
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Intetvicven 
Ellie: 

Kathy: 
Ellie: 



You likpd the baboons bett^er? 

j 

I liked the baboon film. 

But you can* t have an Eskio^ film like the baboons^ because 
how are you 'going to show how he lived so long ago? 

I think it*s the best you could do, but it shouldn't have been 
<?hown» It's extremely boring* /referring to Rasmuf^sen film/ 



No, it isn't boring; If you had a record, you would have to 
iinagine it,' and you'd think of the film and of how good it was» 
But I don't ^ink the sketches w^ere that good « I think it 
should have been color film* 

Interviewer: Do you like Man and Animals film^ better? 

Kathy: No, I don't know. X like all the films, but some of them, like 

Knud ^smussen one was^^.it didn't, show a lot* It showed him, 
but it said Knud Rasmussen went to Denmark where he was 
welcomed. Ihc blahb-blab-a-blab-a-blabt Picture, picture, 
picture y picture, music, music, music, imsic* Knud Rijsmussen 
. went. ... 



Joey: 

Kathy; 

Joey: 

Kathy ^ 
EUie: 

Ck>ggijbntar y 



The music told you a lot. Ihe music told you a 'lot. 
Oh, yeah* 

It did. It was like Peter 3nd the Wolf^ Happy tunes, and his, 
own tune. 

His owi| tune? 

Hie traveling part. If you didn't hear the story, you could • 
probably tell from the music. 



This interview and the one following cover the childrens' responses to 
th2 Netsilik unit. We notice in this interview as in others, that the triggers 
to remembrance are often very personal. Ellie remembers and likes the picturi^s 
that were hung in the room "because one looked like my sister in first grade^** 

In startling manner, they tie learning to the very specific quality and 
style of presentation of the materials. They are even aware of the surface 
texture of films, of their light quality (the rcasmussen ^ilm, it seems , is s6 
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* * » 

roundly denouQced by thio group because It has a gray, dead qui!lity to it 
that to adults lends it an artifitic air.) Soie of their criticism of the 
Rasnnsssen film may also reflects criticism of "Journey to the Arctic." 
aiildren in this class seem to find it more boring, more hard to follow, 

4 

and Xe8B tnvolvlfig than the DeVore journal. 

Agaln^ we notice what a good probing question will reveal ebout^ * * 

childrea's thinking. * When Kathy exclaims that "all Eskimos are kind of 

primitive,'S the group is asked, what they c^an by primitive, A very good 

examiqation of the nomadic life is made here by the three youngsters, Ihey 

are aware of the necessity of settling in one place for a full development 

•of civilized society to evolve* And they note t;he effect of climate on the 

Nctsilik pattern of life, and tlie restrictions imposed by the environment, 

Man's adaptability iR then explored with some sophistication, and the effect 

of being reared in a cultStirc is made by Kathy, who notes that a non-Netsilik 

child born in the Arctici 

..♦would like to be almost an Eskimo/ because they had grown 
up that way. 

ThrouBhout, these children shov? outstanding ability to listen to each 
other, to build on their own remarks, and to carry ideas to some kind of 
summation and conclusion. The value of the interactive group in expanding- 
ideas is demonstrated here, for the set of group interviews is on the whole 
richer than the sets of individual interviey^'. 

/ 



4 
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June, 1S68 



Kathy^ Elite, Joey 
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Ellie: 
Kathy: 



Ellie: 
Interviewer ; 
Kathy : 



Joey; 

Ellie: 

Joey: 

Ellie: 

Kathy: 

Joey: 

Kathy: 

Interviewer : 
Kathy : 
Ellie: 
Joey: 



You said you liked the second question. Does this material 
seem real to you? Does it secia like a. true story? 

I thiol; it does. 

Sooietifaes I think that when they were doing one of the films — 
now, they ijerc. travelling to the fishing weir or socKsthinc-- 
they looked so unnatural, because the child kept on starang 
back at you like there was souiething. . • something he tiasj try- 
ing to shot? off, you know, because it didn't look real to me* 
It rooked like he was just, you know, doing it in fropt of the 
camera. 

Well, he \ms. ^ 

Do you thinlc that made the rest of the film seem less real? 

T 

Yea, because, you see,' the child, you can't blao^ hiia, because 
he's a kid, just like Ellie aad Joey and I, but you could tell 
that someone was watching hi i very closely, or trying to direct 
him, .because, you know, he kept on moving that way. ^ 

I thought they were pretty real. 

I thought they were pretty real too. 

There weren't that many kids in the thing anyway. 

The films vjere the best . ' 
f 

1 liked the filtns, and the stories. 

And when they kill the caribou, you* re not going to get... I 
mean, that's ^otta be real. 

« 

I cati't stand those things t7ith llxs I'd rather read it 

myself. 

How much have you read on your o%m? 
A whole bunch. 

She likes to let us take the books home. 
On Firm Ice , I just read the v;hole thing. 
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Kathyj 
Ellie: 
Kathy: 

Joey: 
Kachy: 



Interviewer : 



Kathy: 



I like On Firm Ice, because it's so interesting. 

A Journey 4^o the iUrctic was so dull that- 1 didn* t even. • , 

I know. It was so boring, because —not all of it— some of 
the things had nothing to do. I'll say the pages, such as, 
oh^yes, on page twenty- four, on A|>ril 13. • ^ 

That's my birthday. 

The thing is, oh, Joey, the thing is that they tell about a 
certain group of people, and then they tell nao»s and every- 
thing, and then all of a sudden they go on ^rj.1 14, to Ncfcsn 
IVLf' and you can forget about the people you've learned on 
April 13. But there's a whole set of new names to learn... 

Do you thinlc it's the organisation, then, of the book that 
bothers you? 

Yes. I thinlt that no matter hot* he wrote it, it should have 
been switched around, because it's kind of hard to learn all 
the new names, and then forget one and then learn a custom 
from one set of Eskimos, forget that, go on to the NetsiliU 
and others, and... 



Interviewer: 
Kathy: 



Too much traveling, in, other words. 



Ellie: 
Joey: 

Kathy; 
Ellie: 



Yes. It starts Netsilik on this. pa^e, but then on another 
page —I forced t which one— he... oh. Fishing at the Stone ^ 
Weir, August 2, p. 70, you go back to the Netsilik, so it's 
hard to keep the Eskimos, like the Netsiliks and the other 
Eskiavoc, straightened out. 

don't knou what I'd do \?ithout Family Winter at Camp . And 
didn't Let to the main.... 

Because you don't kna* who they are, and then you hear about 
SanEOrek, and then you don't know wUo Snrmerolt ic, and thoa 
you ji*^ look at that thltm on the chart. 

Yeah, that's what I like. 

ye didn' t gat to read The Many Lives of Kiviok . 




Interviewer: You didn't read that at all? 



Kathy: 
Ellie: 



Yeah, but On Firm Ice, I liked this book, because it had stories 
in it, and I like stories about tl\eoi*, because they seem so 
real and natural, and I like to settle down with these books. 

Yeah, I also really like A Journey to the Arctic, the chart 
stating the tjrpes of Eskimos. It helps me sort them out when 
he talks to them, because I have no idea where, you knox'?.... 
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Interviewer : Did any of you read The Many Lives of Kiviok? 
Kathy: She didn't even tell us about it. 

Interviewer: How auoufc The. Stories of Eskitaos ? 



Kathy J 



yes, soL^e of the stories of the Eskimos I loved. X like 
their way of thinliing. Beyond the Hinh Hills is a book that 
EDC says to take a loolt at, because it has the same —some 
of the sarac— songs and junlc tliat this book does, I like 
that one. And I think that the pictures, whoever docs the 
^ pictures for all of these books docs a gredJt job with them. 

Interviewer: Are there any of the poems that you liked particularly in 
there? 



Jdey: 



Ellie: 

Kathy: 



Joey; 



^Kathy : 

Joey : 
Kathy: 

^llie: 



Yes. 1 liked the big story one. Magic Words Behind the 
Caribou . IJe didn't do so well on our first two tinies trying 
hunting bow nnrf attuw caribou, and so we had to make up onr 
own saagic words, and I liked this, because it helped me. 

I like older pictures. 

In this bool; about the... it tells about this fish, "a 
couple of years a^o when I was nedrly 11, —was only 10," 
well, the people are all mixed up, because there a^e too many 
people, and you i^o from one cai.ip to the next and the names 
are all miKcU up. You don't have time to straighten all 
your... but also 1 liked on pa^e 17, because you can. tell 
who this boy... this boy's a conceited sotaething or other, 
and he doesn't believe much in SaueU, ^nd at the end of the 
story ii'tf like he's trying to rob Eskilik. He's trying 
to... he's dircctin^i Samel. . 

But he's noc robbing him. 

1 l.nov, iuu lie's teaching then a lesson. He's directing 
Sawt^U vjl.ile lie teaches them a lesson, whatever you want to 
call it. 

No, he's noc directing him. 

He was so. He's telling... he even tried to go back and he 
prevented hrrt, huh?- 

# 

No, Samel; didn't, whatever the conceited one s name is... 



Kathy: 
Elli.c: 



Kucak. 



All richt. K\ma&, well, the conceited kid, we'll call hi 
that, Hr. Conceited was trying,, didn't want to go back. 
SameU wanted to go back. I'll show you where it says so. 
Where is it here? 
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Inccrvicvcm 
All: ^ 

Interviewer: 
Kathy: 



Did you all like that story, though?. 
I liUed it. 

Did you read tt on your oun? 

No, she rsad it out loud in .cl3@s. 



Yeah» but I took it off the shelf one tisoe, and I read the 
vhole thins- Also, I think the pictures in the whole series^* 
are good. My favorites, thou^^h, are the abstract ones, where, 
you have to thinlt to find out «hat the picture loaans. 

Interviewer: And where are those stories? 



Ellic: 
Kathy: 

Interviewer : 
Kathy : ( 



Interviewer: 
Joey: 



Ellic; 



On Firm Ice . 

No, not O n Fina Ice as much as... I think these pictures 
force you to think more about the Netsilik culture. 

Such as on page 2, they show... you have to think.' There are 
like tm> G"ys, and one's givin- thunder, and one's givin- 
li^htni^c^^and you can see the EsUit.io down below, but the \;hole 
way it's orj^anizcd, and the snow falling everywhere, you can 

2,et the feeling. 

Okay » 

1^ Arctic and Arctic Animals , this book is so filled 
with facts, you know. She told us, "Take a look at the wholr» 
book," you know. "Read up to- the middle of the book, and 
then when you- get to all the anirials at the end of the bo^i, 

- sutamariEe it and what...." And we haven't really learned 

- suim-tarizin^. We've learned it, only it's not so'rauch fun 
when you're doing it under the subject of social studies, so 
we, like, copied the book, and it was so boring! The facts 
are good, but... I could have read it on my own. \ 

\That I used to think, with The Arctic and Ay^ tic Aniuaaln , the 
laot time you came in, we caw a group of ^ds plan the.,. 



Interviewer: A demonstration. 



Ellie: 
Joey: 



Kathy: 



Yeali, a demonstration of seasons in the Arctic aniraals. 

On The i^ctic and Arctic AaitTals , in the cover, I didn't get 
it. Oo the Arctic and Arctic Aniiaals . what is that? You 
kno\j, txjo Arctics. What's that ricsn? And I couldn't get it, 
on the Arctic, and on the Arctic Aiiioials, 

I thinlt they should be separated; I think one should be The 
Arctic. Aniraals and t>ne bein^... 
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Joey? ' Too tuuch i:i.*oublc. .' . 

Kachy: No, one Leia^ about the stars and constellations and all * 
" like that, because the two subjects may run together; lil.e 
in the cover, you can see they run tocether^ ,but it's sort 
of confusin:;,; you read all about how the seasons arc chan£;ino, 
do a de monst ration, and all of a sudden you jun^j- to the ani- 
mals, and you don*t get any vmrninj. I think ir"thcy were 
two separate booklets ... 

Interviewer: Olcay. Can xje leave. the two booklets for a aooient here? Bo- 
cause I. don't have ..-very much more ticne. If you were an Eskimo, 
would you rather be a oian or a wcnnan? 

Kathy and Ellie: A man. ' . 

Interviewer: Joey, do you agree? 

Joey; 



I'd rather be a man, becaVise — I am one anyway— but you can 
give more. . . 



Ellie: 
Kathy: 
Joey: 



Kathy: 

Joey: 
Kathy : 

Joey: 

Ellie: 

Kathy: 



You're more value; you're more lile. 

Yeah. I wouldn't like to be killed for anyone. 

We had a discussion in the class today, and we were sayinf, 
that if they had a lot of boys, they might trade with another 
family for a ijirl, which I think is pretty dumb, because 
it's liJse trading a nickel for a di..:e. If they value the 

boys so i.iiicii, why would they want to trade them for a fii^l? 

But if you had all boys, then the i.iother couldn't take care 
of theia. * 

Why couldn' u they talie care of .ihei.i? 

A f^irl's f^otta take -care of,., iook, you gotta have twb 
woiiien in the family. 

A t7ife can sew as lonj* as she wants. She doesn't have to... 
Yeah, but there arc other things to think of. 
It's timc-consuwiing. 



Intelrviewer: But ICathy, you and Ellie said you'd rather be a nmn because 
a tiotnan uould get killed, t^ut xihat if you vere allo^^ed to 
live, you Lno^i?? 



Kathy : 
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Even if... I mean, the woman has to get up early. I like 
gettin- up early» The woman has kO'i^et up early; everyone 
else gets to sleep. She gets up early. She's the first one 
up and the last one to bed* She.... 
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Joay; The boy lias more ^hardships tiiau Che girl. 

Ellie: But l*d rather be a mn, because the voma doesa'c get any* 

sleep at nighc because... and the uiafi, you 1uk»w, Che vosaan has 
CO sew clothes for the vkole xdiSily, say, you have a very 
larse fataily, aad it*s boys, so you're not going to kill all 

- * 4;fae hnya^ fsn . , . . And when you're a ma*»^_all jyou_.MYe_ to^^^ 

is hunt and. ^ ^ 

Joey: All you have to do is hunt? 

Ellie: Ijd rather 20 out and fight and go* hunting. ; 

Interviewer: What do you think about the practice of infintfcide? 

Joey; What's chat? 

m 

Interviewer: Killin- the young children. ^ 

Ellie: . Well, if it*s going to be that %mf» it's going to be that \my, 

Kathy: I don't l.noi;. I wouldn't like to be killed, but... 

Interviewed: Was this a coiniiKjn thing, or did it rarely happen? 

All: Rarely. 

/ Ellie: Tliat's v?hy I talce it. 

Joey: See, one fas.dly had three -iris, and it didn't have any boys 

at all, and they didn^t kill any of the girls. They didn't 
,, have any uiOire children either^ 

Interviewer: XJhy' didn't the 'Eskimos change their way of life at all? 

Kathy: Because it was impossible to hdve central heating in a house 

where they... you can't even put the pipes in. 

Joey: The ground is so frpzen that you can't put pipe? underneath, 

and you can't. . . 

Kath)^ Sotne central heating you need. 



Ellie: Besides, if you're used to it, you're used to it, and you 

can't teach old dogs new L^-icLs. 



Joey: There's more than central heating, 

Kathy: Okay. Burning coal. How do you cart the coal all the way 

up there frow the timber line? Z' 

Joey: Land the plane and put it in the l^use. You could do that. 

Interviewer? Is there any way they could get ^ood, other than continuing 
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in huoting, and to move .around? 

,Kathy: I don't know. I think their my of life is ■ suited to-thoir, 

cliisatc very v?ell. Some of the conveniences we have will 
never evea; suit then, like the central heating bit; you coxild 
not get the-pipes in, hnd tli^ would freeze to death ani-way. 

Joey: Even if you could get ' the , pipes In, the water ^^ou^d Crcczc. . 

Kathy: Yeah, I said 'that. 

• • • * 

Ellie: And when the water freezes, t^he pipes fiscpfrnd. . . and... • 

f 

Interviewer: .Did they change at cue? 



Ellie: Yes. They gof guns. I mean, guns I consider pretty good, 

but they got No^^ that they've got guns, they mi^t, start 

killing off the whole population*. So what*s. . . ' ' , ^ 

jcey: They might start killing each other . 

Kathy: Yeah. I thi6k seme, of the bad habits we have acquired ac^ 

culture are because of the evils that we've cicated for our- 
• selves. ■ <l . 

Ellis: I!c5w... I mean, they didn't have crimes anywhere else, and 

murder was considere^l a family affair long ago. I mean, be- 
cause in their culture it's got to be that way, but now that 
they've got these modfvn' guns , they're going to" find uses fcr 
it , ar4 they'll. . . ' 

Interviewer: You think they're going to have trouble - 

Kalhy: I think that their culture Would not be ruined bylhe... 

Kllie: V/cll, wo did. We invaded' into theii* country. 

^Int<;rvic??er: Is there any value at all in studying the way they were in 
1923? * • - 

# 

Ellie and Kathy: Yes. 

Inter viewer: VJliat? ' 



Kathy: I think. . .and I also think)that some of these books, if 

poccible, should have be^ written one or two years ago, 
because I liked to know how they used to live, but .1 also - 
want to know how a modern girl my age. , . 

Ellie: All we Mve to do is :mo\^ their backgrounds from my back 

there in order to see the comparisons. You've gotta learn 
the far-back before you learn the future. 

Joey: Tfeah, but still, do they believe in the sane things? 
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Kathy: «» 
Interviewer: 

All! 

Kathy: ' " 

Kathy: . 
Ellie: 

Kathy: 

Joey: 
Kathy: 

♦ 

Cllie: . • 



Kathy : « 



Joey: 
Ellie; 
. ■ Kathy : 

Joey: 
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Kathy: 
Ell'ie: 
Joey: 
Ellie :T 

Kathy:" " 

Ellie: 

Kathy: 



Yeah. Lot me say. , . 

Okay. I want to show you some ,cards. Think of the wordsCIear, 
love, friendship, beliefs, faiaily, dreaios). Which two do j^ou 
associate with the Eskimos and their life, and why? 

1. 



\ 



Bolie^*^ -- * — . . - 

I thinit love. Xove and beliefs. ' ^ 

Beliefs, beliefs. , ^ 

And scKSSthing else.* Family. 

5^3, beliefs and friendship, because you can, you kniw.., T&ey 
itjare... 

■ 

I don't think friendship ha®... Thej^ only know, most of their 
relatives. Tliey're almost suspicious of strangers, 1 think 
"fear," because they're almost suspicious of strangers*. 

Oh, but that is dumb. 

They have a fear of lij-htnino. racy* re scared of thin£s liUe 
that. ■ 

-Tliat's a belief, that they're scared of lightning. 
Yeah, I guess so, but I take "loye." 

No, beliefs and f^Riily. 

Beliefs and fanily, or beliefs and friendship. 

I don't think so, because you can love a ^anily, or friend, or 
a stranger. Love is how they're... They wouldn't have a cul- 
ture if they were not that associated with love, because. . . 

They wouldn't have a culture £f they weren't family, because the 
man needs the wife, and the wife needs the man. 

All right. But they need love. 

They need friendship. 

Friendship? 

Not to be a husband and wife, but 1 mean, if you say "fauiiiy,'* 
you kind of associate with ;^cpur friends. 

I don't think so, " 

It all depends on your description of families, 
I don't think so. Actually... 
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Ellie: 

Joey: 
ICathy; 

Ellics 
K^chy; 

Ellie: 

ICathy; 

Interviewer : 
Ellie: 
Joey: 
Kathy: 



Ellie: 



X mean, a.ia..ily can be a friend, but a friend can't be a member 
o£ the faiisily. 
Yes, he can, 

Ab. I don't '.-.nou. Uc had friends that would co-a "^or to tl,c 
fouse. Lid ffley'ee 'just Uko the tolly, « "-bcr of the £a»>lly, 
bu;t they* re not... ^ 

That's friendship. lfs,aWays friendship, because... 

well. I'ca not soi^MS to be friends yith my brother. I love hi... 
I'm not goin- to be friends wisfli hiia. 

« 

I don't love wine. ^' 

VyL be enepies with him any... 

You're not friendly with the people you love? 

Yeah, but that's not me. My brother cheats in Monopoly. 

Hy brother doesn't cheat i^e just beats me up all the time. , 

Mv brother's aUmys... my mother says never to hutft him because 
he's so"t oJ ficu! but still I don't think that ^^^^y^'^^^ 
To do «ith ^.fj^^^^^^^^^^^ 

iLuTft^t r"iir;ndVu «ouidn.t have... 

But thev have to I iv/ that way. They've got to hare someone 

they crow old, and then... Even xi tuey 
they're goinp, to have one. 



Kathy: 

Ellie: 

ICathy: 

Joey: 

Kathy: 

Joey: * 

Interviewer! 

Kathy: 

Joey: 



But you've '^Qt to. 



You ^don' t have to lovo . 

^ - 

You do. 

But the child is part of the faudly* 
Correct. 

You^ve f.ot to support them. 
lJhat*s the opinion here? 



Love^^ Love. 

I don't think so. 
love . 



You love your 



faniily; you don't family your 



Interviewer; 

Kathy: 

Joey: 

Illie: 

Joey: 

Interviewer: 

Jcey: 

Kathy: 

Ellie: 



Joey: 

Interviewer: 
Kathy: 



Joey; 
EUie: 

Jcey: 
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i.Vat other occ would you chcope, Kathy; bcctdcc love? 

I'd say, "beliefs." . ' 

« 

And I'd Gsy, "family and l^liefs." 
IM say, "friendship acd Reliefs ." 
Vfe've ^^ot a three-way tie here. 

One more question- Did you see any f iljcs that made you a<i!iniit: 
the Eakimo? 

The way he bunted aniimls; the way he hunted the cai^lhou. 
Yec, that one, the way he cut them up. 

Yes, ard his knowledge, and how he... I nsean, knowing where 
the caribous arc going to cczce, and then Judge, "Well, you 
know they're goin^^ south, "but where do you think they'll' 
approKinjately go?" I ice an, "Will they gg through a ^narrow 
crossing place or a wide oneV" Their knowledge for that . 

I thlnlc they're Just kind of, you know,. •! thinF they encourage 
a little kid, I mean, maybe they tB£ite good, bUL ^hen he ate. 
that eyeball, I really got sick. 

Is there anything that made yo^JiDlike this Eskimo? 

I think he's. ..he's not fickle, but he's sort of like that, 
because he doesn't pay any attention to the guys that do him 
any good. He doesn't even have very xnany... He^s always giving 
food and junk, not food, but he's always giving his services 
to the godo who can do something for him, and he's not feeding, 
well, not feeding ... he's not loving the gods who make happiness ^ 
he's trying to isake the gods that cause hardship ax^ junk, 
moke them be nice to hiia. 1 think that he ^should make the 
good guys be nice to him, not the bad ones. 

They already are nice. ^ - » 

The story, like, when he hid the lish in the castle, he inuct 
have been.., not generous* 



Gee 
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there's a story about a man, and his sharing partner; it's 
in Stories of the Netsillk Eskimos , I thick, not Stories and 
Son^^s , but Just plain Stories, and he becomes friends wi-th his 
sharing partner, but the man is lame, and then during caribou 
hunting time he's okay, you know; he's good for a kayak, or 
he hunts them real well, but when it comes tinh for the fceol 
hunting tia^, he knows that he's no good, so he just leaves him 
out there, and the next-^ioor neighbors take pity on him, and 
he turns out to be a real great seal hunter, if you take him 
across the ice in a sled thing, and when the guy that used 
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to be able <.o hunt weit^*i»-tUfi caribou calae to them, he had 
not had good tiunting vhile huatia- the seals, so the other , 
- guy that vas lame shared with hiia, and they said, "Isn t it 
nice to have a z^od sharing partner?" and I tnought that was 
really very ;ood. 

ICathy I thinit that the Eskimo has a bunch of humor, but some of the 

ways he treaty friends and juhU are the exact same way \je do, 
and- I always thinly of them as a generous people, but..,liUe 
Kunak said, "A wan must decide what he has to store, and vrfiat 
he can afford to give away." 

Joey: But I u^an, seven parts of a big^ljoatrtlful trout. 

Interviewer: Thaclcs very much. 

CoTnmr.ntary ♦ 

This final interview is truly a culminating one for the course, for it 
contains so much informatioxt on the way youngsters use and think about the 
IJctsillk unit. 

The first questioning we have heard. about the films' veracity comes in 

this final group interview: 

...traveling to the fishing ueir...the child kept on staring, 
back at you... like he was just, you know, doing it in front 
of the camera. I ^ 

Iheir attention to the process of film-making - "Someone was trying to 
direct him, because, you know, he kept on moving that way" — wa» steady. 
This was noticeable in the previous interview when they voiced their 
disappointment with the "Knud" film because of its musical accompaniment ' 

and grey, flat quality. 

As time goes on in MACOS, we find In many interview situations that 
children begin to voice more and more desire to work without the teacher's 
direction or supervision. Here, too, we begin to get cement that they 
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would rather do things m their own. We have found that as children 

develop a competency to work in £jroxrps ix^ependent of the teacher's help, 

they fortlnlghtly express the desire to be freer of his or her influence. 

Specific criticisms are xaade here of the tosmussen Journal, IQ 

contrast to DeVore's diary, this journal seems to them to Jussp from erne 

thrcmd to another in its development , cbanging the cast of characters 

without warning, and not returning to pick up all the story lines. An 

important point is that the youngsters like to be able to idessfcity the 

cast of characters, and follow along with their activities over time, llieir 

favorite reading is On Firm Ice , supporting the checklist findings that 

Gtorius elicit a qoiranon, enthusiastic response from youngsters: 

I like stories because they seem so real and natxiral, and 
I like to settle do^-m with these .books. . 

They became very involved in stories that jmrticularly catch their fancy, . 

^ , * 

such as the one about the young boy Sunnick, their own age. They see in 

that story many morals that they point out. 

The illustrations in the Netsilik booklets are particular favorites 

cf Kathy, who finds that they convey "the feeling" of the story and its 

setting. It is interesting that Joey here takes a scmewhat different. 

' tack from that of the group in the fourth interview about the value of 

Specific testing. The class ms asked to suranarize the material in * 

"The Arctic and Ai'ctic Animls" booklet, and he decides: '> 

...this book is so filled with facts... it *s not so icuch 
IXui when you're (summrizing) under the subject of social 
studies... it was so boring. The facts are good, but I 
could have read it on my own. 

Their diocussion of Eale-female roles among the Netsilik shows the 

combination of feeling and information they use to arrive at an attitude 

toward materials in the course. There is consensus that boys generally ■ 

■21, • 
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have more value than girls in Netsilik society. It is clear that Joey, 

in this case, goes alca^ with a general attitude of laaie supericsrity: 

, . -we were saying that if they had a lot of boys , they * 
might trade with another family for a girl, wbich I 
tliink is pretty duiab, because it's like, trading a 
nickel for a dime. * 

Both the girls and Joey see a Tfccian's work day as longer and less interestine 

tten the hunting activities ofythi man. 

This is one of the rare interviews where youngsters show a gliusner 

of understanding about infianticide: they grasp the rareness of its 

occurrence , the fact that some families can have n^iiy girl babies and 

keep all of them, *^ 

. 'vjhen they discuss the ecology of Pelly Bay, they express a sound 

grasp of the environment and its limitations: 

^ I think- their way of life is centered to their climate 
vex^y well. Seme of the conveniences we have will never 
ever suit them, like the central heating bit, but you 
couldn't get the pipes in, and they would freeze to ^ 
death anyway, 

Kathy, the Lucy of the group, summarizes their thoughts on the use of 

giins with her own interpretation of American problems ; 

I think SKsne of the bad habits we have acquired as 
a culture are because of the evils that we've 
created for ourselves. 

These are budding philosophers, and they are seriously and thoughtfully 

piecing together the knowledge they have mastered in this unit into a 

general 'view of human behavior, and results of certain ways of life. 

Ellie's sunsBary of the -/alue of historical knowledge is to the point : 

. , .we have'. . .to knov? their backgrounds fron way back 
there in order to see the comparisons, You've gotta 
learn the far-back before you learn the future. 



i 
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The wrd-choice exercif e (select two woords frcan ^ list that ycju most 
afisociate with the Netsilik and their way of life) proved to be one 
of the most valuable interview questions. As in this interview, it 
elicited both reflective responses showing hew youngsters were viewing 
Netsilik life, -and also many gliDrpses of the ways they rfelated their 
knowledge to their^ own cohcemsr. This group discusses with one another 
the distinctions and siMOarities in friendship and ftoily, and they 
speak in intimte and frank statements about their own feelings toward 
siblings. There is a vivid exaieple of their insight into behavior in 
Eliie*s ccjfflnent: 

...(the Netsilik) have to have saaewae to Support them, 
so they will have a child. (Otherwise) what happens ^ 
when they^ow old... even if they, don't love each other, 
' they're going to have one. 

The ensuing discussion between Ellie and Kathy (can a child be born 

without love between the parents?) is testimony in itself that there 

are romantic and pra^tic interpretations of fundasaental behavior 

c 

■ within any one classrocm, and tliat fifth graders can exchange their 
views with one another, eiOorging tlie range of eadi individual's 
thiniang; and certainly not &king li^tly or beccm^g eabatrassed aboiit 
personal yet imiversal human emotions. 
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Dteceinber 5, 1967 



itervtews vith Mllte 



Znforviewcr: Did you like sains^n film? 



Mikes 

Interviewer: 
Mike: 

Interviewer: 
Mike: 

Interviewer ; 
flike: 

Intarvie«^r : 
Mike : 

laterviet^er: 
Mike: 

Interviewer: 
Hike : 



Interviewers 
Hike: 



Interviewer ; 



Hike: 



Interviewer! 



Mike: 



It was interesting seeing' all the salsoon jtmplns up th& water-, 
falls* Trying to get it, and keep on trying. 

Do tiiey jynp pretty high? 

Ye^! 

Was the film cleat:? - ' 

Yes, it was pretty clear. At some points it was 9 little worn out. 
Could you understand the sound? 
Yes. ' 
Would, you have wanted toore information in tibo film? 
•No, not very ouch more. It told us a lot. 
How about the booklets? 

The booklets are tiie same« We read a lot in die booklets. I 
think we skipped a few Tjooklets' or something, but we read a lot 
of the books; How they grow up an4 reproduce, and go downstream 
and die« - 

Do you like the separate booklets? Do you think they're hard? • 
Or too easy? 

> 

Not really too easy or hard. They*re just good enough so that ^ 
you can understand them or run throu^ them so that you dort^t 
have to waste very much tis^. * 

They're easy to read, then? 

Yes, They're not very easy — • like you know but they're easy 
, enough for what you're trying to do. ' " 

Do they have answers to questions you might have? , 

Yes, A lot. . . . • 

Do you find that sometimes they don't have enough information? 

No. Because we put a lot of questions oh the board before we get 
in. Then we start reading the books, and questions fell out until 
there were two or three more and Mrs. ♦ . . had to answer, but 



that was about it. 
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Interviewer? 
Mike: 

Interviewer: 
Mike: 

Intervi^er; 
Mike: 

Sxterviewerr 
Mike: 

liitervlewer: 
Mike: 

Interviet^er: 
Mike: 



Interviewer: 
t 

Mike: 



Mike! 



liitervietirer: 
Mike: 



I 

^b&t if Mrs. , • • can't az28wer thml Then \fb&t bappens? 

I doc*t know. Bat there, weran't any that the book diite*t include, 
or that Bhe couidn't answesr. 

Did you read the hoo|c on structure and faction? 

Yes, - " * • 

Can you tell me scmething about that? Z>o yon reseaber anything 
aboi^t tha^ at. all? 

No, I get the hooks xsdxed ^p. . , 

pid yott thijJk that was kind of confusing for you? ' - 

No, it wasn't confusing. Oh yeah« I ^isk I reoea^ber scBnethisg 
about it. Yeah. Mosqioitoes and other aniizsals. Yes. X remember 
it, . ^ ' . 

V?hat was it about? 

Well, it told about tbat the shape of the animals or whatever 
they're doing isakes them do what they have to do to keep on living 

ycM give me an exasiple? 

The mosquito, A pregnant mosquito has to suck blood for the cggs^. 
so that the eggs, will grow. And the other mosquitoes will keep on 
going and keep the life cycle going. 

He*s built that way so that he do thiej or what? 

« 

Yes, he*s built so that he can reproduce bxsA do iiSmtever h^ has to 
do to keep the life cycle going. 



Intervi wer: Can you remember anythiog that ym particularly liked about, it? 



Yeah, the infomp-tion and behavior. They had animals, and they had 
a backgKund of scmething. Flip the page ahd you see^ the animl 
doing scmething else you flip the ncssst page and tlie aniaml's 
doing scosethisg else. And you flX-p the page axtd the animal is 
doing the exact opposite. It's pretty fwiny. 

It was sort of like a cartc^n thing? 

-Yeah, but the backgrounds looked like they were real photos. ^ But 
the other ones looked like they w^ just sketches that were just 
sketched cmto.the |»|^. 



Interviewer: So it was fun? 
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liitervlewer: 



mke: 



IstervleT.er: 

Intesrvlewer: 
Mike: 

Cocaaentary 



Hipping them ov^ and secim the anlaial vtniXd do next, 
What types of thiiigs was animal doiog? 

I4i£e« me tiim, a bird saw as onis^ doKsi there a&d h¥ vsnted it« 
So he sent a s^ssage to bis bmin Mud it alerted ccsalog dotm for 
it. A&d v^en he got doim to it^i he got hungrier huogrier* 
And he got down to it. It me &. poroi^ine. I thiak it vas. And 
it spread ont its quills and all of a eudd^ t&e bird goes /oBSsea 
sound/ Like a car going r^l fast to a dead end street end then 
stewing aU of a sudden. 

What went «rong? 

After the ^oiUs vent he didnH like it very i&a<^« He vasn't 
very himgry anymore. 

Wlmt do you think had haj^oedf He saw sosetbirg there that 1^ 
nmde hia hungry. 

And then v^en he came down • . ^^len the QuiUs shot up he had to 
protect hjbnself and he -didn't mnt to be hinrt^ you kmnr, with all 
the qiiiUs. So he stcspped short. 



Mike, in his first interview, starts out with a refrain heard over and 
over about the caltson, especially £rc»n boys: 

« 

It vsLj interesting seeing all the salmon jumping up the 
waterfalls. Trying to get it, and keep on trying, 

« 

He feelo the reading level in c^e booklets is right for him, Hiere are 
children who do not show an unquenchable curiosity and sense of unfinished 
business while studying this course, and Mike, Judging from his interviews^ seems 
to be one ot them. For example, he feels that all of the questions he and the 
class had \aere answered, 

iihile he mentions gettijt; the specific content in eacli booklet "mix-up" 

in his own mind, and does indeed give an example (the txK>squito) from another 

« 

booklet to illustrate coaterial from i:he '^Structure and Function'' booklet, his 
description of the adaptive structures and behavior of the mosquito are quite 
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* 

accurate and shot; a good use of the vocalHilary of the course*. This is a good 
€t^!nple of the general i^ture of imporeant knowledge: a booklet-specific test 
asking for recall of in£ormatioo oiight have shova to be 'Hiroas" or not 

knowledgeable; yet he has a good understanding o£ the concept o£ structure and 
of adaptive funct.'oning which is brought oizt in t&o 4StewiQW. 

When he discusses another concept booklet, "Xnfox^tion and Behavior," it 

• * 

is the page lay-out and the hinwr fie finds 'in the drawings that engage his* 
attention. Itien he proceeds to give, in good detail, the story of one of the 
animals as presented in the booklet. Obviously, the fonnat and method of con- 

veying infonaation visually, in an example unfolding through a series of drawings, 

• *" 

contributed lauch to this child's retention of an idea in this cas&,' how 
conflicting signals about the environment produce a change in an .animal's 
behavior , 



January 5, 1968 



Interview with Mike 



Hikes 

Zntexvieuer: 
Mike: 



Mike: 

Intervi^^r: 
Mike: 

Interviewer: 
Mike: 



Mike: 



Interviewer : 
Hike: 

Interviewer: 
Hike: 

Interviewer: 



Did ytm see the movie on die herring gull? 
Yes. 

Old you like diet? 
Yes. 



Intervie^r: Wiell, did you li^ the salmon better? 



Well, the salmon looked like it had mu^ more activity th&a. the 
herring gull. 

You like things with action? 
Yes. 

Can you describe to me what the difference is between innate be- 
havior and learned behavior? 

Well, with the learning of behavior, it's different because(X 
usually they have to go tiirough an ^perl^iee to learn it. But 
when tiiey have it innate, tiiey just know so that diey don't 
have to go through it. 



Interviewer: Can you give me an example? 



Well, %Aiea a baby chick's bom, sometiiaes ttiey don't know their 
own territory, so they have got to find out fthe hard way. dey 

wandering aroamd being chased back extd everydiing, and pretty 
soon they know. But if they ^ave ^ the natural instinct that tells 
then that their territory is so far, then they won't have to get 
hurt. 

What kind of instinct do they have? I mean, can you give me an 
example of herring gull instinct where he doesn't have to learn 
the hard way? 



Tes 



hard way? 
, «4i(|n he picjcs 



on the red spot in front of his feet. 



Do you think if an animal's envirooment changed, that he would 
have to change in order to continue to live there? 

Yes. 

Can you think up an exasq^le f^r this or soc^thing? 
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Mike: 

Interviewer: 
Mike:- 



lixbervicwer: 
Mike: 

Biterviewer: 
Mike: 

Interviewer: 
Mike: 

Interviewer: 
Mike: 

Interviewer: 
Mike: 

Interviewer: 
!4lke: 



WeXIf we saw & fUn the eniXties, and ... 
Wbat are t&e snUties? 

Well, I dcsn^t really knc3w, I think they nd^at have been a aake^ip 
nw<trj^i or a real live /sainal that I never heard of hefior«. And 
they showed sniltics, and they were bom different colors at dififer- 
ent times of the year. And one was hlae^and the grass was dyed 
sort of like it. Or y^ow. Yellow wi^ for orange, so that they 
wouldn't he fcund« And i^em. you'd see a predator erne down and 
scoop l^e blue ones. And then you'd see later m a blxie one 
with gre^ grass, you -know, and t^en the orange ones ifoold go by, 
and then you'd see the predatcn^ ceasing and seoos>lng up the o^an^e- 
<»ies. So -Qrnt means if ti^ don't ^^pt to tbeir kind of oiiviroci" 
£^t, they wcn't live too losg. 

I see. That's very interesting. I never heard of . . • snilties, 

you say? 

Yes. 

Is there anything that you didn't like about' the laait at sJlXI Or 
scmething tlmt you did particularly like? 

No, not really. We saw a lot of fi!bns. We didn't r^d the books 
taich. 

Did you like the fito? 

Yes. ' ' • ^ 

Sort of? ^ 

Yeah, because they did l&v^ a lot of action. 

Right, and you like the action. Oltay, do yo«i have ai^ other ccm- 
cbnts you want to oake? No? What do you l^lak IStq, . . • • likes 
best? 

Well, I think she's going to ... I think she likes the babooaao 
best. 

Do you think for the same reascns you do? 
I don't know. 



Interviewer: Okay, fine, I4ike. Thank you. 
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Consnontary 



the second interview shows that Mike is able to take the ideas oi the 

course, tr^siate thea into his own language, and give chem back as general 

organising coacspts. While it isn't clear to him that the snilty* used to 

illustrate natyral selection is an iisaginary aniioalt Mike's suamry'of the 

snilty slides is clear and to the point: 

...i£ they don't adapt to their kind o£ enviromsent they 
vfon't -live top long. 



*an exercise now omitted from the course, 
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M^rch 13i 1968 



Ibtervlev with Mike 



liiterviewer: 



HC3W- did you like the booklets vlth the films timt you 

Wellf l^e filzos were good, because th^ bad all the an 1ml a it^Iking 
aTound ia their natural b^mvior^cuid the hocdss were goo4» because 
they had, Xilse in baboon ccssamicatioti} th^ caii^t iN^ne of' the 
qw^yw^ia a,s a regular things as in tha regul&r bcSiavicary so it aaade 
thorn both work very good. 



XQtervieswers 
^5ike: 

Interviewer: 
Mike: 

Interviewer: 
I'dike: 



Interviewer: 

n 

MUte: 

Interviewer: 



Mike: 

Iiitervie\fey: 
Mike: 

Interviewer: 
^fike: 

interviewer:. 



V^^t book do you think you liked the best? 

T>2at bc^k* Cn ccsmunicatic»i6« 

You liked that book on ccasmunicsation? 

f 

What did you like about it? 

I don't know, I just liked the way they were coEsaamicating, How 
they would grunt wh^ they wanted^ scdething or grc^ at the troog 
m<»3arch i4ien "Uiey were playing around and l^hey didn't want to go 
after him* Or huraning sounds vhen they wre being groa&ed« And 
how they were Tjhen they got very mad. 



You found that most interoBting? 
Yeah. 



What do you think of the pictures? D9 you like them? "Hiis kind 
of picture or what? And the reading^you said you didn't have any 
difficulty, right? 

Yes. I like the other kind of pictures.— you know, the ptotos. 
In the Kotes, or in there? 

^^^^^^^^^^ 

In here and in the Notes , 

How about this caie, the Innate and Learned Behavior? 

No, we didn't have that book. 

And how ^out Informtion axd Behavior? 
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Mike: 

Interviewers 
^iike: 

mk&t 

liiterviewer: 
Mike: 

Interviewer: 
Mike: 



Interviewer i 
^^ike: 



Yes, ve had that hock^ This is' the one that. I ms talking ab«at 
snapshots ft"*^ everything. Let's see* Here. 

What alKsxt tlie snapshots? 

Well, half the pictures were ^t they drew and then part of 
the pietures were snapshots. A^d X like the i«ay that th^ did it. 

What: the snapshots or the two difi'erent types of thingef 

The two diffei-ent ty^a of things. I 3^ed the real backgroimd 
with the nnlTTftl that th^ drew on. 

Oh, you liked that? ^ 

Yeah. 

Do you hav^ anything else 3^ want to ^ust say in general aooixt 
the hooklets or anything? ^ , 

They were very easy to read. ^Hiey were good, it didn't take 
you too naidi time on cme boc^et, . Or if you wanted to go into 
detail on erne thing, since the reading was nice aiai eas® you coOd 
just go by and see wl^t ^ey w^e talking about in the i^iotoB. 
So it was very nice. You could ^ust go ri^t^tbroueJj a book. 

Would you ItK*^ anything changed about them? Or would you give it 
to your friends to read just the way it is? 

Give it to a friend to read jtist the way it is. 



Commentary 

The manner in which youngsters integrate the aural and tflritten materials 

of the course is illustrated in Kike's liking of the booklet on baboon coomunica- 

tion. Without consciously recognising it, he is tying the material In the booklet 

to the record of baboon sounds and to the films he has seen: 

I just like the way they were communicating. Hou they would 

grunt when they wanted something, or groan at the troop "* 

monarch t^en they were playing around and they didn't want 

to go after him. Or humming sounds when they were being ^ 

groomed, .And h(»* they were vhen they got very mad. 



These are all expressions of feeling states that are highly appealing to 
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this child. He has e^oken written and audio^vistiai tnsteriAls and integrated them 
into his recollect ion« 

W-kft other youngsters 9 ha notices the. visual illustrations in the booklets 
and the way they are put together. liked the rcnl background with the 
anlQials they drew on." He again mentions haw comfortable he finds the reading 
level, and how the cocsbiiietion of illustration and text facilitates his under- 
standing i>f the material* 



V 
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May 6. 1968 



Interviw^ with Miltc 



Xatervicrirer: 
Mike : 

Incervicwor: 

Kike: 

Mtkc: 

Intcrviuwcr : 
Hike: 

laterview^r : 
Mike: 



Interviewer: 



Hike: 



Interviewer: 



Mike : 



What do you think of what yoil'v^ been doing vith'thc Hetsilik 
unit? 

We've ba^ reading slot in the Joukiiay to the Arctic « • • that's* 
Rasi3ueseQ*s journal * • • we've been writing a lot in our . 
Journal. 

What kind of journal do you k&ep? What do you soy in iil 

Wellt we've got ciiese booklets^ md ev^ry day that eoisatiiing 
happens t we always write in our booklets so we can keep a track 
of what is happening. 

Do you like doing diat? 

Yes. 

Do you like having your own personal diary? 
Yes. 

\^^u saw some films » didn't you? Can you tell soe about them? 

Welly we saw **At the Fish Weir," we s^w soioethinQ like . . « 
something about tl|e Caribojis, and we saw one about a family taking 
a trip across tlte IXindra, and we saw a couple about the fauily 
that I don't remember* 

What do you think of- them? 

I think they're good , , . they included a lot of inforofiation. k ^ 
A lot of Information about what? 

Welly it depends on what the loovie's about. Like at the Fish 
Weir, they shoved a family traveling -^ntil they got. tO: the right 
place where they were going to build their weir. Ihen they 
showed all the mosquitoes almost eating them alive. Then they 
shewed th^ taking their weapons and goii^ down and building up 
the'weir. And then, waiting until the fish cane in, and then 
killing all the fish. Then they had sort of ' like a string , . . 
and they put all the fish on the string and put the string in 
their mouth, and that was how they held the fish. Every time tiiey 
saw another fish come by they'd lean back their spear, I don't 
know what it was called « « . ^a leister, or something like that • 
. • • which had. three »harp points mid tiiey'd stab them into the 
fish and take it out, and put the fish on the string and put the 
string in dieir mcmth. 
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Mike: 

Interviewer: 
Hike: 

Xatervlewer : 
Hike: 

XnterviGwcr : 
Mike: 

Interviewer : 



Hike: 



Interviesi^r; 
Mike: 

Interviewer: 
Mike: 

Interviewer: 
Mike: 

Interviewer: 
Mike: 

Interviewer: 
Mike: 



Do you know \Aiy they did thutf 

So everytiiae they caught a £ish^ they wouId|i*t have to take them 
over and {mt ^em on the shore..«and so they didn't have to 
waste as casch time, 

Vlhat do you think abou-t the Eskifi^s? 

WoII^ Z like studying about them* 

I^at do you like atout that? 

well, I think thqy had* «^ their customs seem pretty funny around 
here, but ^ you know, they mokb sense for tt»eir environment* Ihey 
have to do this to survive. 

Can you give me an exac^Ie of what you mean by that? 
Uiuuffi* • • • \ 

I think I under 8tQS,d wiTat yon inesQ, but what would we think was 
strange or soaiething that they., .this. , and if they do, it's 
because of environment?^ 

you might think that it's strange that when a otpthcr's 
having a baby, that she goes off all alone into a special tent 
outside the village ^sre tiiere*s nobody around, "But that 
doesn't have to do with anything about the environment. UsmB. ... 

But that's on a lot of their superstitions. 

Yes. 

Do you think the superstition that's explained is very interesting? 

It's interesting, but I couldn't really say they're crazy. 

Do you think we ought to go and tell them what's right? 

Wo, because we don't have any real proof that we're right. 

Do you think these films ore as good as, better than, or less 
good than the Man and Animals films that you saw? 

I think they're as good as... 

Did you hear any tapes at all? 

Yeah... we had records, but I don't think we had any tapes. 
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Interviewer: 
Mike: 



Interviewer: 
Mike: 

Intervie^fer: 
Mike: 

Interviewer: 
Mike: 

Intervi.e^r: 
Mike: 

Interviewer; 
Mike: 



Interviewer: 



Mike: 



Interviewer! 



Mike: 



What were the records? 

\Mm. , • . it ms telling about • • • it telling stories that 
• . -on the record, it had E&kiiaos teHiag stories, and at the end 
it fiad a couple of childr^ singing song£^ and they were teUlng 
what had happened to l^ifim and ^Hxs-t happ<3aed MAim t^ey had a baby, 
and v&at happened when they went fishing for a (mril^, and thiJigs 
like that. 

Did 3roa like the record? , ' 

Yes. 

Do yc3U find the reading hai*d or difficult? 
Ko. 

And you like reading the stories? 

\ 

Yeah. 

Do you bring them heme, or do you read them in class? 

I m a i n ly read ^en in class^ except on a couple of articles • • • 
which sanetimes I may bring hcme# 

You did an exercise on seme fiamily diary . • • what was that all 
about? 

It was supposed to imke a symbol for every member in the ftoily, 
but, you know , • • like, the girls would have smething in coixaaon, 
or the beys would have saaethi^g in ccm^c^gor people were right 
handed and lert-handed woxild have something in ccraioi, ox* there 
would be just syicibols for what people in the family were^ 



r 



Is there any gent ml way that you could inake one up and I would 
understand it^ and scanebojjy else coiild nake" one up and we couldr^oth 
understand it? Or you wouldn't have to explain it each time, 




I don't know . • . it*d be pretty hard. 

Do you feel as though ycu^ re repeating what yt3u learned before? 

Well, at the very first one we started and were repeatir^ a little 
bit* But new we're not repeating anything, we*re learning a lot 
nou.,. 
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CotamaBtarv 



In Mike's f^urch J.nte]cviev^^ of flla ntterial is csConishiag. 

W^iea askfid what Infonsacioa w&i iacluded in ''Fishiog at the Stone Weir," he 

4 

^ivca accurate and detailed accounts o£ the Eskimos' ua.y of fishing. Few. 

etboiographic accounts vould be sore clear or specific. Xa other words, the 

model given in the £ilm becsae tr^slatdd into an enduring visual image that he 

could convey verbally* 

Mike is also honest In h£^ appraisal of Netsilik customs: 

their customs seesa pretty funny around here» but 
you know, they toake sense for their environment. 

Is interesting in this int.ervieti to note how Mike is able to reflect 

on an anaver to a question and evaluate its relevance. He speaks of the 

example o£ the birth tent as a Netsilik response to the environment and then 

decides/'But that doesn't have anything' to do with the environiaent,*' This 

shows him in the process of receiving his own thoughts and illustrates the 

reflective nature of the interviews. 
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D€ce&ibei^ 1967 



later vleff -with Ke nry 
' i 



Keriny: 

Bateryiewer: 
Kenny: 

Interviewer: 
Kenny: 



Kenny: 



Kenny: 

Interviewer: 

Kenny: 



Well, we're studyin^-^iiat makeainan htmian. And we*re trying to . 
cosE^Jte the animal s the hmoan being. 

What h&ve you found so flar? • 

Well, the saJUnon babies have no dependency to their parents, because 
the^y die ri^t after they lay the e^s. And the husans are the most 
pampered anjtaals* They have on to 22' years of dej>endency# 

What do you sieaa by dependent^ 'What happens to tneml 

* • * 

Well, like our dependency . . . the parents get food for us, and they 
buy clothing and .st5>pCM?t us throu^ school, and pick out stuff, and 
things like that. 



Intervieirer: So, did you enjoy the movie? 



Yes. 



Interviewer: Did you like that better than the booklets? 

Kenny: It was Imrd to say, because the salmon booklets, you're conxparing 

' everything with it, and a. few other anisials, too. And they put a 
^.-^ lot of infoncatiori into it, and they're doing it very succinctly. 

And in the film they were doing it longer. And they 'put in a lot of 
information. There's two different techniques. 

Interviewer: So, you like each of them for what they are? 



Yes, 

You saw the slides on the herring' gull? 

Well, I've seen herring gulls before, because I've been down to the 
beach. And they c^ie down. I'vl never seen them real close. And I 
never iicagined how pretty they are. -They are very pretty. And if -> 
you look closely at the structure, you can see how they're built to 
fly. And to dive. 



liitervie-frer : What is their structure like? 



"Icnny: 



It's the bird-like structure. It's streamlined. The wings are oxrt« 
stretched, tilting down and sort of slanting backward, with a lot 
feathers, ■ Like any bird. And when it dives down to get fish, it 
has this oily substance on their feathers that repel the water, be- 
cause if they didn't have this, and then dove, they'd just sink. 
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Itterviever: 
Kenny ! 

Xntervievrer: 
Kemiy: 



liiterviewer; 
Kenny: 



IntCTvlewer: 
Kenny: 



Any oftiier «ayB, "besides derpeaidency, that siaa is different frcm the 
aniisaXs? : } 

WeU, lean lives longer, and man is imch smrter, has a toiler 
. brain. like a liorse. A horse has a bi^er tn^in than its size, 
hut loan has a greater ability to learn than any other animal, ' 

Why is that? ... 

• 

Because wm is uxiigiae. And he has different senses^ and he can think, 
unlike mny other^ anlnels, Jn the theory of evtilutioiu they say oan 
is descended £pcBa, tSie apes. The apes are the eeccod maxtestf or 
rmytie the dolphin. Bat it's said we're the end of the line, so we 
have to be « . , ^ iiaist be the smartest. 

What isakes sanebo^ scart, do yctt tMnkf 

We3Ll, we have a section in our brains for lf»a m1ng . And you cculd 
'Say we Imve diff^eht- things for senses 9 azid moveisents, and relaying 
messages. But the blg^st space in <xae brain's for learrdrg. And 
the oth^ animals have a very snail space for leaztiing. 

Can you point to the learning space, ^ere it is? 

Well, no, but we have different sections, and we're stttdying aTscut 
the human brain, too. And we got a diagiTBa and we divide up into 
sections. And we divide it A, B, C, D and E. A to do with your 
arms, your legs, your back, and everything like that. And B is the 
sensitive area, liie senses like touc^. C- coold^be vision and 
hearing, and thinking. I think that's D. ^ that's a big xsart for 
thinking, list's the biggest part. 



Ccamentary 



Early in his study of MCOS, this boy shows right' off how be is relating the 
^material in the course to his own perceptions and experiences outside the class- 
rocan. The herrine gull visuals, for example, bring him a new sense of the bird's 
b€»atity aiif? structure: 

•* » " 

I've seen herring grills before,,,! never inagined how 
pretty they ai'e..,yx)u can see how they're built to fly... 

On the whole, his first interview shows a building up of detail and knowledge 

about specific anijaals eiid human differences or similarities. There is a 
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/ 



like c'lrioaity asd atoricg of infoitaatioii* 

It Is wfsrth aotlts£ thact his mly liukiiig of persenal reactions to learning 
l&putc cixoi^ froK the vlsuia a&terials, vhere he gives as eisotlooal, aesthetic 
rt-^spocst? iiz well eus a coi^fs&t-c^terts^ reply to questions. 
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JazsiBxy 3$ 1968 



Interviewer: 
Kenny; 



Biterviover: 

Kezmy: 

Interviewer: 
Kenny: 

J^itervieKer: 

Interviewer: 
Keooy: 



Intervieurer: 
Kezmy: 

Interviewer: 
Kensy: 

I&tervlewer: 
kezmy: 



t 

What to yai vmmher aboot the herriiig gall? 

WeU, it is a fish-eatiag bir^aad its stmeture he2|>s it survive, 
eecattse \&im it is lareeaiag it sticks its tiaak Into tlti& oIX g'^ft«*^ 
in the backhand £^ ms oil eOaod cooes this oil siib^taiiee vhidi 
he puts all over his featOiersyand this aakes hi& r^al lAter. 

So, this is scjTt of how his stractore helj^ it survive? 
les. 

What does preening asan? 
Well, he cleaned off his feathers. 

Vttiy ie it that scaoe herring gull diicfes survive and ottiers dm^t? 

ScBi^wh^ they get big, forget to crouch doim; and somstiiaes their 
parents forget to feed them so they die of starvation. 

Is there a way that a parent Smows its own ^eks? 

*Sart of. The dilc ks really know the parents better ti^ the parents 
knovf their osm chicks, ihey pedc at thesn so imeh (the chidss at 
the parents) - th^ peck at the red spot so iB^ch that they can tell 
the difftereiceg They can recogniae a feir things. 12i^ have &ir2y 
good -^ision, so they can tell. 

Do you think that if a strange chick got into the nest, the notber 
vmM feed him? 

I donH think so - because they lave a little different smell, and 
they look a little differently. 

Does the herring gull learn very much? 

Well, it doesnH have very much learning space in its brain. It can 
a little, tait mostly it is instinct ^^ch he r^cts with. 

What is an exaisple of instinct? 

Well, seme people think that a herring gull picks iq) a clam and 
drcps it on a rock to . . , and thai gets to eat it, but that is not 
really true, becanse scmetimes he can drop it about e hundred times 
and not hit a rock and ^ust drci) it on the sand. That*fi an instinct 
;Just to drqp it« And preea^ is another instinct. And the chicks 
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are bom id.th an instinct to peck at the red apot - tfe don't 
know why but they just do it — the parents don*t teach thea 
to do it. 

Interviewer: Well, vfast are same things that you think that they learn? 



Kenny: 

4 

Interviewer: 
Kenny: 



Interviewer: 

If 

Kenny: 

Interviewer: 
Kenny: 



Interviewer: 
Kenny: 

Cccapentary 



They learn their territory aiui to keep out of other p^ple'a 
territory^ because if they do^ they can get into a fight. 

How do they learn that? ^ 

Very easily. They catch certain boundaries, and they nest all 
around the territory, and the chicks are taught by their parents 
where the territory is and not to wander off from the 
territory. 

Vim do they teach them do they say "How, Jdhnay, clon't go 
here"? 

Vell( I think by expcricmc^ because they get chased out or 
s<»ae thing like that. 

Can you give oe an example? 

If you ok the anat«ay of the whale 6nd looked at his bone 
structure, he has places where there used to be legs and arms, 
and I have a theory about this which may seoa stupid, "but I*ve 
been thinking that if all the whales went back to the land, they 
would be what we know as the dinosaurs. 

Really? Can you explain more about that to me? 



Well, the whales are the biggest massaals ... the biggest 
animals that we have, so I think that they must have gotten 
smallet^ and they were bigger when they had the extra limbs. 



A noticeable attribute of this interview is the colorful language Kenny uses 
in" his exan^jles to convey ideas about the herring gull. Iliere is a narrative 
quality to his telling about the herrinc gull; he recounts ^-at he has learned 
as a story. 

The interest of this age group in learning about animals is apparent in 
Kenny's interview. He closes wi^i^his ovm theory about \^les as the survivors 
of the dinosaur era. 
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I^rcfc 13, 1968 



Intefview vlth Keony 



' Interviewer: 
Kenny: 

Interviewer: 

Koimy: 



Intervi^er: 
Kenny: 

Interviewer: 
Kenny: 

Interviewer: 
Kenny: 

Interviewer; 
Kenny: 

Intci*vlewer: 
Kenny: 



All right* Wellg here^ i guess, ore all tbd baboon boolOctfi. Ml 
Qie, you Icnowp what you Xlked, what you didn't like« 

Well 9 I lik^ this one^ The Baboon Troop s ^ 

You did? 

I lik^ the way it showed the different. the amount of the 
kind of b^ooi^ in each troop, and the dcminmiee. and things 
like thatt I liked most of the books on the baboon ttoop^ Tlie 
two of th^« 

Uhat? The Ranget or just She Troop ^ 

I really* liked all of them. They were. « .They gave good 
information. 

Do you like what it talked about, or how it talked about it? 
Do you know what I mean? 

Ucllt really both. And it*s...I liked the information mostly. 
The style isn't really l^agar Allcm iPcK^^lsb, but it's kind of nice. 

Would you like it to be Edgar Allen Poe^ish? 

No 9 I wouldn't. 

Okay I how about these booklets here? These are a different t3rpe. 
Well» I especially li|ced this one. 
The Animal Adaptation? 

Yeah. Because I liked the infoxmatioQ, and I liked the pictures 
in it. 



Intcrviever: The cartoon type? 



Kenny: 



Yeah. S<m& of these things » like this and like this, I liked. 
Because of the aniioatioQ. 



Interviewer: Can you tell ise sooe thing about the contant of that book? 



Kenny: 



Well, it says what different f unctions ... the functions of the 
bodies are. Like the mosquito. Everybody thinks mosquitoes 
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Interviewer: 
Keooys 

laecrviewer: 
Kemiy: 

Incervieuer: 
Kecmy: 

Interviewers 
Kcmiy: 

Interviewer: 
Kenny: 

Interviewer: 
Kenny: 

Ccrrjacntary 



arc terrible cr «tures*«.they bice you* they're teri^ble, they're 
horrible. And that's really not true because just the s^quito 
bites to get blocni for the eggs. But then he can.. .it would 
be gcKi4 if they jd^cto' t have tiie_^gs^__. _ _ _ _ 

So there wouldn't be any oosquitoes at all? 

Right. 

Okay, how about this laf onaation aad Behavior booklet? 

liTell, X don't rc^aesber that one. ..Oh, yeah, this one. Well, Z 
liked itf excefit it was a little cimfusing on the three different 
sieos of the paper. 

And so, if it were... each of t^e pages were full length? 
Yeah, like the other, ones. 

Okay. And how about this one. Innate aad Learned Behavior? 

I don't think we took that one. I don't think so. No, we 
didn't. 

Would you like to have it? 

Well, I guess so. Looks sort of like... a little like the 
Anlisal Adaptation. It's wi^tton sort of in the sas^ thing. 

How about these Structure and Pimction booklets? 

Oh» yeah, I liked this^becauao it had the practicality of the 
different structures^ and it says, like in the first piacc^ if 
your hands were disk-shaped, you couldn't. 



ERIC 



As Kf-noy notes in this third interview: "I..liked the infonuation mostly," 
He mentions the straightforward informational quality of the materials in the 
first section of the course; '"The style isn't really Edgar AHen Poeish, but it's 
kind of nice." 

While he appreciates scsme of the more whimsir illxistrations in the booklet 
on animal adaptation, he is soaewhat put off by the introduction of different- 
sized pages in another booklet. 

A^in, we recognize the steady accumulation of inforoation as a main 

147 

coaponent of his experieace as the course progpesaes. 
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If^ 6, 1968 



Interview with Kenny 



Xnterviesfer: 
Kenny: 

laterview&r; 
Kexmys 



Interviewers 
Keimys . 
Interviewer: 

Kenny: 

Interviewer: 
Kenny: 

Interviewer: 
Kenny: 

Interviewer: 
Kenny: 

tnterviewer: 
K<mny: 

Interviewer: 
Kenny t 



Have you ever studi^ Eskimos before? 
Yes, in third grade. 
Do you remember anything about thea? 

Well, we didn't atudy any Sf^cific tribe. We stwiied Eskimos 
in general, I reader the different afiiBi8l% end the igloos 
that they built, and the dif ferait types of shelters that they 
h»i, a:^ the dothisg that they wire* 

Uhat were some of the different animals? 

The caribou, seal, walrus, ouskox, and occasionally a s^ale. 

Oo you remember about their way of life and their ideas, and 
things like that? 

Well, the<- were 8upe|:sci^ioud. 

Do you r^aesaber that fipei before? 

Yea, because they had these pictures, and they showed the 
Eskimos, 

When you heard that you were going to study the Eskimo, how 
did you feel about that? 

Weil, X was kind of glad, because I had a little basic knowledge 
of it, and 1 hadn't had anything on the salmon or the seagull or 
the baboon. 

So you wanted to do something with them? 
Yeah, 

Vhat do you think of what you*ve been doing so far? 

It's pretty good. It's gone liato more ideas than just basic 
things. They're showing details of the ideas, ind when I 
studied it before I just had facts, I didn't have that much ideas. 

What kind of ideas? 

Well, the men, their philosophy of life. 
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Itttetvieimr: 
Kesuqr: 

Interviewer: 
Keaay: 

Iatervi«^r: 
Kenny: 

Interviewer: 
Kenny: 



Interviewer: 
Kenny: 

Interviewer: 
Kenny: 



Interviewer: 
Kenny: 

•Interviewer: 



What do you think of £heir way of life and their ideas? 

They're very prlnitive. And es far as I know, very slow in 
getting modernized, 

< ■ 

Do you think we should go in and tell them what's what, and 
that they're very superstitious and silly? 

Hot reony, because. 4*ey 2alc^ think that o^ur reUgion is very 
s up . ^ / • . ' 

What do you think about their way of life?/ 

^tib y®*^ interesting. It has a sort of everyday super- 

stition with everything they do. Like theFtiave taboos on seal 
hunting, and fishing, arid things like that. on. seal 

You've seen some films. What 4id^ you think of those? 

T^w^ i ° ^ didn't, well one of the films 

I liked a lot, and another one I didn't like that ouch. The 
one crossing the Tundra. I. didn't like that one, becauae they 
Just sh^ed them walking across and things like that. The other 
^-fiim, they set up a teAt and went fishing. And I think it was 
much nicer. And the one with the caribou was good. 

How do you like these films compared with the ones in Ilan and 
Animals? 

Well, the one about fishing was probably as good as the salmon 
films. It had a lot of content of action, and it showed more 
than some of the other films. 

of^th^r*^ records telling the stories, did you hear much 

?°^r^^^r** °^ ^ ^^^^ they're good stories. 

, V : J and they might... I personally 

think that they're kind of primitive type things. Things like 
that, but I like them, and they might think that our stories 
are so crazy, so that I really have no say in It. 

What do you mean about primitive? You've used that a couple 
of times? ^ ^ 

Old-fashioned, sort of. Not up to our development. Or what we 
call civilization. 

Well, like what things? 
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Interviewcnrs 
Kenoys 

Intervlever: 
Ke^ny: 

Intervieweif: 
Kcimy: 

Intervlei^r: 
Kenny: 

Xnterviewar; 
Kenny: 



Welly they don^t go around riding cars or snowmobiles* And 
they don't have subssachine guns* lliey^re still in the old-^ 
fashioned place of the ancestors* X think that here in the 
United States we*ve got a lot of isachincs* We use many 
things, ye use electric heaters^ gas heaters » hut there they 
have different houses , different heating systems t als^st every- 
thing is different* 

Does that make th^ primitive? 

Sort of* 

Does being different make them primitive? 

N09 but being old-fashioned* They don^t have all these lnven«- 
tions that ve do* 

Do you think that if they had our Inventions, that would be a 
good thing.? 

Not really t they'd have to know how to use it« 
Veil, if they did know how to use them? 

Well^ yes» it would be* If the machine like a snowmobile. 
They couldn^t use something like a car up there* But snow- 
mobile machines would help them* 

What about their Ideas? Do you think th^ir ideas are primitive? 

Yes and no* Some of them are^and sc^e of them aren't* The ideas 
of life, I mean the way they Just go along and they share every- 
thing, I think that^s ^cellent, and I wish the rest of the world 
could do that* And things like their folklore and ^things like 
that are amusing, but sort of kind of primitive, and also 
spiritual* 



Interviewer: You did a diagram on families? 



Kenny: 

Interviewer: 

Ken ,y: 

Jn ervlewer: 
Kciny: 



No. ' 

Making a family tree? 

\ - 
I think so« 

Do you remember anything about that? 

A diagram of your father and your mother, like with a line? 
Yeah^ that was, well, it showed different rerations and it 
showed how you came to be* ^ And I think that was really all* X 
think really the main thing it showed is different relations* 
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Interviewer: 
Kenny: 

locerviever: 
Kenny: 



*Intenrviever: 
Kenny: 

Interviewer: 

Kenny: 
Ccramen'tary 



Is there any f^ay that you could draw a diagram and you could 
be sure that I would understand it? 



Yes 



Mov*s that? 

Veil, I might be.«« X have five people in my fajBiIy,and it goes 
like this, down like that, and I put a squiggly thing and a 
square. And then in the middle of this line, X take a line 
going down, and X make a thing just like up there, except it*8 
going down. And I put three little equigglp things. 

How do I know what the squiggly things are? 

Well, 1*11 tell you something, that there's only one girl in 
my family and the rest are boys, and thea you can figtare that out, 
liecause the squiggly things would have to be the men and the 
square would have to be my mother. 

Anything else you want to say about the Netsilik stuff you've 
been studying? 

No, I don't think so. 



A greater range of reflecti^a thinking is elicited, f red Kenny by the Netsilik 
materi^Os. «r.e of the criticisms aimed at the IJetsilik. unit is that it leaves 
c-hildrem with the view, that the Eskimo is "primitive." Considerine this chilf^'s 
thoughts after about half the unit, we can explw his use of the word "primitive. 
It ia apparent that he is ji-^t usdr^; this word iR a facile, derogatory way, but 
ie cubBuming under it q. thouehtful, arid in many wajra accurate, interpretation of 
thf^ir- life^ style. He sees "a snrt of everyday superstition" in their use of 
tabnoG that pertains to their survival needs, and he stresses that he means "old- 
ftshianjed" when he uses the word primitive: "They're still in the old-fashioned 
^placo of the a^icestors." It seems that he is gettiRg at the unchanging quality 
of. t,hoir lives, compared with .our crmstantly inventive civilization. 
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The astuteness of children as to the purposes of class catefials is evident 
in Kenny's roaarks about the Netsilik unit: 

It's gone into more ideas than just basic things. They're 
showing details of the ideas , wad whcaa I studied it before , 
I just had facts, I didn't have that louch ideas^ 

The national chectaist saaple results showed that the overwhelming majority 
of children selected as the most important aspects of the unit leamii^ about the 
way Eskimos work and their feelings, dreams, and religion. We find many iHustra- 
ticms in the intervie\fs of this preference for learning about life-style. Beliefs 
religion A* and ways of interpreting the meaning of life hold a special fascination 
for youngsters. When Kenny is asked what the ide%s are to which he is referring 
aboTQ, he says, "Well, the men, their philosophy of life." 

He is also reflective about the characteristics of Eskimo religious 

practices and senses their attentiveness to the capricious aspects of their 

lives — • the variability of the food supply, the vagaries of the hunt, the whims 

of wind and snow a-s they detem^ne daily existence. With regard to the sim — 

the pwer that children know is worshipped in seme areas of the world as the 

ultimate and life-civing source — Kenny has decided that the Netsilik take it: 

...for granted, and they don't have to worship it... 
it keeps ccming back...ti^ worship the lad gods, but 
they don*t worship the good. 
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Ifiterview with Bruce 



Interviewer: 
Bruce : ^ 

Interviewers 
Bruce ? 

Interviewer: 
Bruce: 



Interviewer: 
Bruc<^ : 

Interviewer: 

Bruce: 

Interviewer: 

Bruce : 

Interviewer: 

Bruce : 

Interviewer: 

Bruce: 

Interviewer: 



What about the | salmon? 

Welly salmon, there isn't much more to talk about. 
What do you mean? 

They covered everything abcnit the salxcon# That was okay^ 
l^cause the booklets were at least longer. They told aore# 

How about the film? What did you think of the film of the 
salmon? 

Oh that? It was greats It was rather chopped \xp. It was an 
old film, and if they could get it they should have it. I 
don't know 1£ they could i but they should make another film of 
it, or fix the film^ tleca^se dt wasn't very clear, ^specially 
the sound. 

The soun(^ wasn't clear? 

It wasn't even with the pictures. 

Is that what you- meant by being chopped up? 

Well, the sound.. .if you've ever seen a film where the sound 
Jiggles? And the sound track is scraped or cut into. How old 
is that film, anyway? 

I have no idea. 

«> 

Cause it's not in the best' condition. 

Was this the one in color, \;hero he wao fighting to qo upotream? 

Yeah, and he became king of the river. I like the slices. Do 
they have another set of slides coning? 

Slides on which ones? 

The herring gull. 

I have seen scmie slides on the herring gull. Then they had some 
other slides which ^^re more general about all types of animals. 
Do you like the slides better than the film, though?, 
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Interviewer: 
Bruce: 

Ia£arvlewer: 
Bruce: 



Bruco: 



Interviewer: 
Bnico: 



Uh«*huh, ]t don't know^ because I haven't seen the film on the 
herring gull. So X don^t knm about the filo, thou^*. The 
slid^ were excellent* 

Vould you like the reading to be a little harder? 
Yeah* ' 
How vould you make it harder? 

Well, the booklets, the ode of the herring gull, they weren't 
too long. And I*d rather have more Information in the booklet. 
If they're' going to have to pack the thing, they mieht as veil 
not have those bcK>kIets, because they're not vei^^'^^ng. They 
tell sodie, but they could tell more. 



Interviewer: vniat kind of things vould you' like them to tpll mor& about? 




How it makes out in the territory or what it does. Things like 
that. How they toake their nests.. • It didn't tell anything about 
that. It didn't tell anything about the nest at all. I think 
it was..4'thc second book in that little packet on herring gulls. 
You know that cardboard cover with the books inside? The slides 
showed three eggs in the nest, and the book said out of the elx 
or seven eggs, only one survived. They only had three eggs, so 
I was wondering whether they reproduce two times in one sutmaer. 
Because they only showed three eggs in the f ita, and out of six 
or seven, only one survived. 

Did you find out your answer? 

> i 

Jot yet. 



The interview v/ith Bruce begins at the analytic level which we come to 
recognize as his special style. He starts with a critical review pC the visual 
and sound quality of the salmon film* "It was great" as mteriali he exclaims, 
and then* proceeds like a professional to dissect the condition gf the film which 
he does not ccmsider the best. 

He puts his stamp of approval on all of the slides he has seen so far and 
then eoes on to discuss ^e format of the booklets: 
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I'd rather have more iafowstion oa the booklets,., 
tt.cy could tell more. 

His atteotioD to details, and the relating of ooe source' of infonaation to 

another, is clearly^ demonstrated in hi^ questions on the herring gull. , He finds 

/ 

that the booklet gave a survival rate ^ of one in seven, while the slides "showed 

c 

three eggs in the nest,.,so f •m.s wondering i^ether they reproduce two times in 
one Bunaner-," 
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) yaauaary 5, 1968 



lotegyiew vith Bruce 



Interviewer: 



Bruce: 



Interviewer: 

« 

Bruce: 

Interviewer; 
Bruce: 

* •» 

IntQirviewer: 
Bruce: 

Intervii^er: 
;Bruce; 
Interviewer: 

Bruce: 



Interviewer: 
Bruce: 

Interviewer: 



Why is it that so^ ^aby chicks survive others die? ' 

It could be the parents haven't eat^ for ^ while and the chick 
is out of luck — no food. They, could -stari^' to death. Or the 
chick wanders to another nest and the biid doesn't recognize 
its chick, it'll klU it. Or if the chick JiMt ec^:^ to its 
own nest aad t^ Bother doeanH recognize it, it'U kill it^ 
And there's always predators. 

So he's got a lot of thin^ going againsit him? 
Yes. . 

Hov does the irother recognize the chick? ' 

There's a pattern of spots on the bpck of his neck,^d she'll 
recognize that as one of her chicks. If she doesn't, she'll 
kill it. 

Docs the mother instinctively recognize the spots? 

No. Well, has to ^ee them for a ^ile. And also, sometimes, 
because of the sounds. they make. That also ftelps. Sometimes 
they' don't recognize the spots. 

Then they've had it, huh? 

Yeah. ' . . 

Can you give me an example of the difference between innate 
behavior and learned beMvior? 

Innate behavloi^. is something that's b^lt in when they're bom 
and they don't have td learn it. Like pecking at the red spot! 
That s built in. And learned is Uke, when the chicOcs they 
can t fight, they have to learn to fight. ' 

If an animal lives in a certain environment and then the environ- 
ment changes, do -you think he , would have to change in order to 
survive? ^ . - 

Yeah. He'd have to ch^e or migrate, either one. 
Can you give me' an example? ^ 
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Bruce: 



Intervlever: 
Bnicez 

J Interviewer: 

Bruce: 

Interviewer: 
Bruce: 

Interviewer: 
Bruce: 

Interviewer: 
Bruce: 

Interviewer: 
Bruce: 

Interviewer: 
Bruce: 

Interviewer: 
Bruce: 

Interviewer: 
Bruce: 

ERIC 



tet*s see. If there were a bisrd that likes hot veather^ and it 
suddeoly got cold, he's goiag to oi^rate. Because X don't 
think a biird that was built £or hot weather is going to atajr 
around i£ It's freesiag cold, so he migrates. But usually the 
envlronisent doesn't change that.^ch* If an anisial picks an 
environment, that's where he wants to live^ai^ usually that's 
where he stays. 

Does an animal pick his environment? 

Ko, it's where he's bom. That's what the parents pick it 
for him. 

Well, I'll think that one over. Which do you like best of the 
anirals you've studied? 

The baboons. 

Why? 

I'm more interested in prixoates. 
What's a primate? 

A pri&iatc's a laonkey. Well, we're primates, too.^ Monkeys have 
bigger brains than birds. Monkeys. I think that in the class of 
animals, monke>Grate next to us. 

I see.^ Do you like to study about smart things? 

Yeah. J'm more interested In monkeys than I would be in fish 
or gulls or something like that. 

You're not interested in fish? Unrelated to you, is that why? 

I don't knav. It's just that it doesn't hold ay interest, that's 
all. 

Okay, > 

Neither did the gulls. 

What don't you like about gulls? 

I don't know, I'd rather not fuss with them. Space. 

Space? 

That would be a little better than animals. But I don't mind. 



7 



Xnteryiovar: 
Bruces 

Znterview^er; 
Bruce: 

Interviewer : 
Bruce: 

Interviewer: 

Coamentary 



What would you like to know about space? 

Well, you koau, spaceships « planets* I Jusc can*c say one th|.ng, 
I*d like to leam a lot about space* 

So you would like an astroaoiay course^ or 

Yeah. But the girls wouldn't like it that much. That * s the 
whole probl^. 1 

Oh, wodld you like to have a class just for boys in astronosay? 
Yeah. 

Would it be all right if the girls liked ^tronomy, could they 
be in the class? No? Okay, Vm sorry for suggesting it. 
Okay, thanks a lot, Bruce. 



As the course continues, Bruce expresses preference amoxig anizoal studies' 
for the baboon, because "I^m more interested in primates. . .we're prijnate^ too." 
He states, however, that wh&t he*d really .like to be learning about is "Space... 
That would be a little better than animals." His sense of adventure and 
exploration is not satisfied at^ thia point by the animal studies , and he yearns 
loir the stars ... ... 
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March 13, 1968 



Interview vitli Bruce 



Xntervi^er: 



Bruce: 



Intervlever: 
Bruce: 

Interviewer: 
Bruce: 

Interviewers 
Bruce: 

Interviewer: 
Buuce: 

Interviewer: . 
Bruce: 

Interviewer: 
Bruce: 

Interviewer: 
Bruce: 

Interviewer: 



l^en did you learn about the innate behaviorp then? Where 
did you pick up your Information? 

Well, the herrifig gulX,.. Well, we started vith the sali»)a^ 
and the ability to work its vay upatrean to vhere it waa born. 
Xiiiiate learoiog. Well, he was bom with an urge, in other 
words, when he was five to go back upstreaau And that was 
innate behavior, that was where we started. And then the 
gulls. Let's see, the baboon.* .Let's start with the gull, 
Hhe gull's ixmate behavior was to peck the red spot, ond the 
baboon's was that a baby would ding to his mother's chest. 

Okay, so you learned the innate' behavior while studying the . 
animal* How about Animal Adaptation , did you read it? 

Yes. 

What did you think about this? 

Mmm, it was a good booklet* The illustrationa showed clearly 
what the book was trying to get across* 

What^id you think of the reading? Was it too hard^ or easy? 

Welly it was rather easy. Because none o£ the words were too 
hard* 

Would you change this. booklet? 

The booklet? I don't think Vd change it* I like reading 
smaller print better. ^ 

Why? 

Just***** 

You Just do? 

It*s easier to read than the si&aller print » but they overdo^ and 
\ don*t like the color of the words* Vd rather have thea dark* 

A darker green or a black on than? 

Yeah* I like the photographed stuff* 

Do you like the cooibination of photographs and sort of cartoon 
or hand-'dr awing? 
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Interviwrer; 

Interviewer; 
Bruce: 

Interviewer; 
Bruce: 

Interviewer: 
Bruce: 

Interviewer: 
Bruce; 

Interviewer: 
Bruce; 

* 

Irrfcerviewer; 
Bruce: 

Interviewer: 
Bruce; 



Ycch, veil, it doesa*i erectly loO^ real. 

♦ 

\ibll, tlic baboon booldcts, X thou£^t« uere the best aS: cU 
booSOotG. I ttdsik 1 toM yaa ... 

Better than tljeee bere? 

Yee. I think I toild you that once. Maybe I didn't. 
Why? 

Tbey interest you sdtc, beceuse Structure Function and things 
lilse that , , . I H3?e theia bctterl ^Ehey told more, q£S th^y were 
more interesting generally, I guess, 

You started to say that things llJke these books, Structure and 
Function and Animal Behavior and all that ... Is it the topic 
that doesn't quite interest you? 

Well, structure and fltnction are ... we wej^ talMng about 
structure. It was a goc^ boOk, the way it was put out, but I 
don't think it needed to be in there. 

It wasn't relevant to 

Weil, the st^cture we could talk about without having to use 
this, I don't think. 

I see. So you'd rather learn about ... just deal with all that 
information in the b<xjklets at«Dut the animals thenselves. 

If you could chan^ the information booklets, and you made tixem 
into the kind of booklets that baboons were ... 

What do you aean? 

Well, like you'd have the things like this asa the drawings, 
more stuff written on the pages, aod things like this, so that 
it would be like this book, only it would be about this subject. 

I see, A little more like a book. 

Yeah. 



1 



Cogneptory 

His third intervlejtf, as he is closing off bie study of tj^ aaljuals, reveals 

a good seose of the conceptual progress ion of the course. He gives an exaimile 

of the innate behovior of the salmon, herring guXl, and hfOJOon. Again, his 

critical approach to the quality of- the materials is shown in his response to the 

qi^ction, "What did you think about the booklet, "Aniinal Adaptation?" 

li*^ was a good booklet, ISje illustrations shoved clearly > 
what the book was trying to get across. 

Bruce continues this critical perspective on the physical attribiites of the- ■ 

materials with a conanent on the printing in anott^r bcKsklet. 

I like reeding omaller print better... (the big print) 
iG easier to read than the smaller print, but they 
overdo. - And I don«t like the color of the words. 
I*d rather have theia dark. 

Anyone who is misguided enotagh to think that youngsters don*t notice the 
differences and details in ciaosrocm materials must change his siind after 
listening, as we have, to the responses of many youngsters to the 4'oraat end 
style of these nsaterials. 

Bruce then isoves to a criticism of the content of ti^ materials and states 
that he prefers the hnbnnn lx>oklet.r to nyrh ronreiit booklets as "Structure end 
Function," beca\ice: 

^ The structure we could talk about without having to use this..; 

He is a bright child, and he feels nojncwhat talked down to by such devices as 

large print and uncrowded pages. 
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Intorviewer: ycm thoiight: ^ibout the E$kiim>s? 

Bruce: It's one of the better studies. The material is Alot 

better, I think, the way they set it up. Ihey're getting 
sooe pretty cool stu££. ...I like it, and the other things 
that ve*ve been doing. «. ^cause this is, has «iore visual 
aid that has a lot isore tbiz]^, 11^ hooKlets I llloe 
them better than the others, even better than the animals. 

Interviewer: Have you studied about the Eskifl^ before? 

Bruce: Yeah, in the third grade. ^ 

Xnterviexjer : And ^hat do you remes^er about that? 

Bructo: Not much. We t^rea^t really talking about, •.we dldnU 

have the snatarial have ao«, aod we veren*t really 
talking in detail. So, we had a short study««.. 

Intorvleuer: What do you remeciier most about what you've been 
doing so far? 

Bruce: have kept the vhole journal thing out. I just 

don't. . . • 

Interviewer: You don't like reading his journal? 

Bruce: No.... I'm pretty sure it's real , but uh,...it*s kind 

of a boring journal, I think. I don't know why, it'^s 
the first book I've been reading that I've even disliked. 

Interviewer: Do you thinli that en EckinxJ f cuaily is very cuch lik^J your 

Bruce: Yeah, 
Intervievjer: In what way? 

Bruce: "Oiey aren't any different. We have... we live easier than 

they do, we have more things... but otherwise the fatally* s 
tb. MB, Children sonietltnes play... they play some of 
thfc same things. . .they don't actually, because they 
live in a different place. Their family's the same... 
they're human beings and it should be the same. So... it 
is. 

Iaterviev;cr: Anything else you want to say? 

Bruce: Well, it's been one of the best studies so far. I'd 

seen all of these books and what we've used has been 
booklets and the journal and the animal booklet. . .and 
building an Igloo (that was just a page), and another 
thing. ..the card^V fi$d I made up a game with those cards. 
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latexviewer: 
Bruce; 

Bruce: 



Do you think that Eskimo family is very ouch like your f&aily? 
teah. 

In what vay? 



They area*t any different. We h3V«d.«.ve live easier than they 
do, we have more things. ..but otherwise the family's the same. 
Children soi^tii&es play... they play some of the sao^ things... 
they don't actually, because they live in a different place. 
Their family's the same... they 're himian be:Ings, and it should be 
the same. So.. .it is. 

Intervimnar: Anything else you want to say? 



Bruce: 



Well, it's been one of the best studies do far, I'd seen all 
of these boolc% and whacLjg*8«^ *^used has been booklets and the 
journal and the animal booklet... and building an igloo 
(that was just a page), and another thing... the cards, I icade 
up a game with those cards. 



Ccssmentory 



As he moves into the study of the Netsilik, Bruce continues in- his 

"materials" approach to evaluating the ccmrse: 

The material is a lot better, I think, the way they set it 
up. They're getting some pretty cool staff, . .this has more 
visual aid... a lot more things, like booklets. 

He reviews his third grade study of the Eskimos in thoughtful fashion: 

We weren't really talking in detail, so we had a short study... 

He dislikes the Rasmussen journal, a ccsmnon reactioaito that set of readings, 

and enjoys the categorizing exercises that acccaupany the use of the "Arctic 



and Arctic Animals" booklet. 
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laterviev vith Bruce 
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Intervlwer: What have you thought about the Eskiiaos? 

Bruce: It's one of the better studies; The material is a lot better, 

I think, the way they set it up. They're getting soc^ pretty 
cool stuff... t like it and the other things that we've been 
doing. ..cause this has mote visual aid that has a lot aore 
things* like booklets. I like theo better than the others, 
even better than the 'anixsals. 

Interviewer; Did you 'prefer one movie to another? 

Bruce; , That first laovic, "Fishing at the Stone Weir," I liked that one 
better than the other one. 

Have you studied about the Eskimo before? 

•Yeah. In the third -grade. 

And vhat do you rancmber a|iout th?»t? 

Not much. We weren't really talking about... we didn't have the 
material we have now, and we weren't really talking in detail. 
§o, we had a short study, I'd have kept the whole Journal 
thing out. I Just don't.... 

Interviewer: You don't like reading his journal? 



Intervl€£wer: 



Bruce; 



Interviewer: 



Bruce: 



Bruce: 



No, ..I'm pretty sure It's real, but it's kind of a boring Journal, 
I think. I don't know why, it's the first book I've been reading 
that I've even disliked. 



Interviewer: How about the book on the Arctic? 



Bruce: 



That wa^ good... it was great. She had the animals, the 
adaptation^ and we had to classify what it had on the sheet. 
The mammal, herbivore or carnivore, whichever one It was. 
We put that down and the roeudjer of what family and when we got 
another about adaptation: claws, teeth, eyes... 
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Intervl«jrer: 
Bruce: 

lut^rvievrer: 
Bruce: 

Interviewer: 
Pruce: 

Interviewer: 
Bruce: 

Interviewer: 
Bruce: 

Interviewer: 
Biuce: 

Interviewer: 
Bruce: 

Interviewer: 
Bruce: 

Interviewer; 
Bruce: 

Interviewer: 
Bruce: 



What have you enjoyed saost of the reading? 

On Firm Ice, It's a lot "better than that JoumuX ^ 

You mean you like It best because it's better? 

I Just liked it. I liked the stories. It's the only book 
we read these In* 

What did you think about the pictures? 
I think they're great. 

How about the pictures in the other books? Do you like them as 

well? 

Yes, they're all done well. These, I think, are sketched the 
same way. 

For Journey? 

Yeah, they were sketched the same way. 
What did you do with the play? 

We read through it, we had different people do the parts. 
What did you think of it? 
It was 0.^. 

Did you act it out at all? 
No. 

VJould you have liked to? 
1 don't know. 

01 the films that you saw, are there any that made you parti- 
cularly admire the Eskimo? 

No. We haven* t seen many films about the Eskitaos. We saw 
the one about crossing the tundra, and that om about 
building a tent, and I naid that they had had one ^bout their 
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crossing in the wintertime ^ but I doa*t think — do you think 
they could get one like that^ inaybe? 



Intierviewer : Yeah. 



Brucej 

Int^afviewer: 



Bruce: 



Interviewer: 



Bruce: 



Bruce: 

Interviewer: 
Bruce: 



Interviewer: 
Bruce: 

Interviewer: 
Bruce: 

Interviewer: 
Bruce: 



Or building an igloo? Or b(mbb of it? 
YouM like to see that? 

Yeah. Of coursGt it's harder to photograph up there in the 
winter. It's a lot colder then. So you'd really get an idea 
of what it's like. 

There hasn't been anyone to film what it's like. It's a 
very good point. If you were an Eskimo^ would you rather be 
a man or a woman? 

I'd rather be a man. 



Interviewer: Why? 



1 just would. 

What do you think about killing the Rabies? 

I think they have to. I can see why they should « Lecausc a 
baby isn't really old enough to know any things actually « Some 
people didn't like the part when they were eating the caribou^ 
you know, the film, when they were in the kayaks. They^ 
could take some of the things^ but eating the eye, that really 
got to them. 

Did it bother you? 

Not really very much. It was a little bit worse than the fish 
eye» The fish eye he'd just pop in his mouth, but I get so 
giddy... 

The caribou eye. Did he chew it? 

Yeah, he chewed it. The caribou eye he had to take a bite 
out of, that really got ya* The films didn't tell you very 
much, they tell a lot, but ... 

You want more information^ 

Yeah. Like the one where they were crossing the tundra, now 
that I feel that I don^t know why they even bothered to put 
out. They sat there for about ten minutes and walked. Did 
you see that one? 
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Interviewer: No, I didn't 



Bruce: 

Interviewer; 
Bruce; 

Interviewer: 
Bruce: 



They just walked, and then.,. 

There was no narration telling what they were doing? 
None of them do. They don't have any narration. 
Do you think that would help? 

Well, that would give m>re information, yeah. But they didn't 
have any narration. 

Interviewer: Does the Eskimo life sean routine to you, or do you think they 
do different things? ^ 

Pruce: oh, it's not routine; you go out hunting; one day yotf might 

catch something; maybe the next day you won't catch anything 
at a3*, and maybe you go out, and you're not feeling too well 
and then you catch two seals by yourself when the whole camp 
has been starving , So it's not routine, actually. 

Interviewer: What do you think the Eskimo really cares about? 



B^uce: 



/ 

Interviewer: 
Bruce: 



Oh. he cared about food, spirits. In On Firm Ic e, this story 
right here, that told o lot about the cpiritc, oUt thic little 
girl who had a leak in her boot, and she went in and s^ed it 
up, during seal hunting. Well, the women aren't supposed to 
do any sewing, and Just then the camp started going into 
starvation, and nobody had any meat, and she couldn't stop 
leaking, she cauldn'tj you see, nobody was in the igloo at that 
time, and so she'd even forgotten that she'd sewed it up. And 
so he found out, and, well, first o£ all they held this thing 
in the great igloo, and everybody was silent, and next mominc 
let s see, the grandmother told her a story about this witch 
who, ah. ate children, and, ah, the children were playing, and' 
the witch saw them, apd she grabbed the fattest boy, and he 
had a^hole in his boot, and he stuck his toe out, and he started 
wiggling it at her and she said. "What's that?" and he said. 
The toe witch," and she said, "I've never seen one of those 
before, and she said, "What does it eat?" And he said. "Old 
woman witches," And then he ran. And shkremembered about the 
boot. — 

You liked that story? 

Yeah. Then they found out and they brought in some seals and 
they brought in two a night, and a whole bunch in a day, . 
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Intervl&i7er: 
Bruce: 

Interviewer: 
Bruce: 

Interviebrer: 
Bruce: 

Interviewer: 
Bruce: 



Interviewer: 
Bruce: 

Interviewer: 
Bruce: 



Here are some vords. Please pick the two isost important 
for the Ei^dmo life. 

Two? 

Two ' 

Beliefs and family • 
Why those two? 

I chose beliefs because they do watch out very const ant Xy 
for what they're doing, and what they believe in, and 
family. I know why I picked it but I can't explain It. 

What were your feelings? 

They try to protect people in their fanily, and they really... 
and there's a great deal of love involved and they really 
like the fmily. They like the group, and they sort of 
make a family if you knmi what I s^an. Not just from one 
fasiily, but from people in the casap. . • 

They're part of the family, sort of? 

They're a big family. And it's important to Bt&y together, 
so they can share s<»ae of the protection they need, and 
something to eat. So the family is ioqiortant. 

Do you have general conasents? Did you enjoy the study? Better 
or less than the others? 

Oh, I like it better. Because I changed lay mind, like; before 
I said I didn't like it, but, and that was when I wrote the 
journal, and it seeo^d boring, but I don't know ^hy. It seems 
better now, the second half, going through this other book^ 



Interviewer: On Firm Ice? 



Bruce: 



Yeah. 



Interviewer: Thanks. 
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Comnentary ^ 

By his fiml interview, Erucc is an enthusiast of the Betsilik unit. 
He has not yet seen all of the films. As he continues his critical ccm- 
mentory on materials, he suggests f 1 1m he would like to see. Interestingly, 
those actually do exist in the later sequence of the course- 

■ 

, When Bruce is faced with an emotiomlly loaded question, he seeas to. 
back away frcia it. When asked about infanticide, he gives a hasty reply 
and goes on quickly to the topic of eating habits, as if triggered to spoik 
of distasteful episc^ies, but on a less disturbing topic. He dc^s give an 
extremely vivid and oyen description of liis response to soane of th^ film 
sequences: 

t 

The fish eye, he'd just pop in his mouth, but I get so 
giddy.. ^he chewed it. The caribou eye he had to take 
a bite out of, that really got ya* 

The interviewer does not go back to probe about the infanticide material, 
so we axe left to speculate about Bruce deeper responses to the question. 

His version of the story about the girl sewing during a taboo period 
in the booklet "On Firm Ice," while sanewhat hard to follow in parts, is 
replete with dialogue and detail; t^Bruce^^just as other youngsters, gives 
back stories of the Netsilik in great detail and with obvious zest. 

He shows considerable understanding of the Netsilik way of life as he 
replies to the question asking for a choice of the two most important words. 
Beliefs and family are bis choices. 

The paragraph in which he discusses these two words is especially note- 
worthy in helping us to understand h w to elicit responses from youngsters to 
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questions of deep ijnportancc. He hesitates to easplain vby he selected the 

\jrord "family"; "I knov why I picked it, but I can't explain it," Here, 

with a sensitive interviewer, the issue is not dropped. The. interviewer 

probes gently with the question, "What were your feelings?" aiid is given -in 

reply a most inures sive respcose: 

They try to protect people in their family,.. there's a 
good deal of love Involved. , .They like the- group, and 
they sort of make a family, if yaa. know wimt I mean, 
not just frcsn caae family, but frcm people in the cainp... 
They're a big family. And it's ixjportant to stay 
together, so they can simre sot3 of the protection 
they need^ and something to eat. So the family is 
li^portant • 

His thoxights are so rich and so complex that he finds them difficult to 
articulate. When asked for his "feelings," he is able to present them in 
a movixig statements The meanings in human interaction and respons^ivcnesc move 
this child most in the entire course sequence. For Bruce, there has been 
a growing xinderstandicg of human qualities. The films and the booklets seemed 
to make the greatest impression on him — he doesn't talk as frequently as 
other children about the impact of the group, discussion, talking, etc. He 
seems to see a lot and to absorb a lot through the materials. He shows more 
of the "loner" style, makes very acute critical consents about each booklet 
and film, has strong likes and dislikes and reasons for them. 

It is impressive to watch him mcAre, over time and through the intervii ws , 
building' a sense of the structure of animal and hujcan life based upon some 
fundamental conceptual models such as care of young, family or group 
protection, adaptation, and innate versus learned behaviors. 
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Follow-Up Ifiterviewa 

We were able t3 do & follsv-up interview with these youngsters in 
karch of t'heir sixth grade year. What do they remember as they It ok 
back over the course? 

Considering the children individually, beginni4ig with Mike, we find 

he prefers the Eskimo unit in retrospect, for reasons that we must 

respect in youngsters* thinking: concern over huffian behavior. 

Well, the Eskimo was dealing with real men, and I guess 
I just like stuc'ying about men - about nian, actually. 

Categorical attributes of animals are still strong in his memory* 

For instance : 

I remember that (baboons) used to travel in herds, and 
that certain bofKUJOO would have doniimnce over the 
others, and that there were different age groups, like 

infants, juveniles, aud the adults^ 

« 

He also synthesized the informtion into soni*e geneml summaries of 

the differences between man and other animals: 

(i!an) can recall things, and remember things, and 
I think in a split-second, and make decisions, whereas 
other animals can't niake decisioBS like man can. 

The distinctness of man among anioal species remains clearly with this 

youngster; in fact, he feels it is hard actually to canpare man with 

other animals, because ''they're a whole different thing/' But can, 

he feels, 'Vill always be nmn, so you can always compare different 

civilizations with each other." He selects both important and relevant 

attributes from KetsiliK life to compare against American society: 

They're sort of like us, because they Imve a society 
and they group together, and they stay with their 
families and they have a relationship to each other. 

Mike prefers this year's social studies to last year's, however, 
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finding it even more active and interactive — projects, discussions, 

etc. He remembers bis previous experience as a great deal of readizi®^ 

particularly in the Mas aM Other Anlnwls unit: 

It's easier (now) because everyone ^ts to give their 
opinion, and I like to hear opinion.... (last year) 
you bad to believe vbat yaa. rmd, instead of, you 
know, being able to teU the teacher timt you didn't 
think that \m.a r^lly true. 

Mike is the only student of this group who recalls the "givens" of the 

course a's n constraint to opinicm-forfnins. He feels the booklets left 

no rotsm tor divergent opinions about the information in them. This is 

essentially a true jjerception. The consist^cy of information presented 

can be viewed as an element suggesting confonnity of knowledge: inquiry 

begins fron the givens of the course; children are not encouraged to 

doubt the quality of the baeic source ssaterial. 

A second boy, Kenny, remembers first of all "seeing a lot of fxlsjs" 

and recalls the booklets on the Netsilik, mentioning the pleasure he 

found in them "because they had stories, like 'Kaluarsuk' -- yeah, 

that^s his name." He found these materials more iimgimtive than the 

animl booklets, and spoke of the latter as being much more repetitive 

of what he had seen in the films: an astute observation, and accounting 

in part, we believe, for the better "showing" for the aniical unit than 

for the Netsilik unit oa objective tests. Kenny alsO'^es clearly 

several attributes that distinguish man frcsa other aaioals: 

He could provide for himself and adapt himself to 
almost every cliimte and situation. , . He cc»iid think. 
He used todls, which was an advantage, ^d.. , he 
hunted every ianimali rather than every Milmal hunting 
him-... 

His regard for the Netsilik belief system is tsfpicai of this group 
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of bright suburban youngsters; be accepts he terma their "supersti- 
tious" as: 

...logicfil. I^e Greeks probably had this saoe sort 
of system. ..I believe in Donothcism. • . and they seem 
a little strange to oe, but X can accept it, because 
people worship in different ways. 

Kenny does nention that "X don't remember (die unit) tiiat clearly." 

• / 

He notes, however, the social structure of Netsilik life almost a year 
later, and relates it to the econoaic necessities ^^nposed by the 

env ir onmen t : / 

*■ ^ 

Ihey seem to be very close-knit i^ople, and dependent 
on each other, and they seem to be more food-getters 
instead of food-producers... everybody provided for 
each other.... 

Details will always be forgotten, as we know. What remains with this 

boy is an impressive set of general categories. 

Kenny goes 6i\ to astonish us with his owareness of the educational 

materials he uses in school; 

Last year we had tisgny little booklets.. • and a program 
tha t a s spec If lea. » . I think last year the material 
was better organised., , Instead, like this year, one 
book can say '"ihey did" and another book could say 
"Itiey didn't" and you get a little mixed up. 

Unlike Mike , Kenftv saw the conflicting evidence in different textbooks 

as a source of productive tension, leading to interesting discussion. 

Both boys, however, recognized the consistency of the MCOS materials. 

For Kenny, this consistency had great appeal: 

I think the EDC program last year was a lot easier 
for me than the program we're following this year, 
and how we're learning. X don't know why — we 
didn't do that saidj written work... but it was much 
more fun to learn than this yeqr. This year, 'it 
was more like work. 
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As the foUowiug emropnt illustrates, it also the aatmer of elass- 
rocm naaagen^t that appealed to this hcyj 

We worked more in a group. We had different groaps that 
ve worked tc^ther ixxg and ve had working groups store 
than we do- this year. This y^r %ie*re more indivl^ial 
than we were last year. 

This stateaent further 4pcuiBents the power of group-oriented techniqaes 
to fitifflulate and motivate yeuagstera of all ability levels. Children's 
repeated references to the importance of the socially interactive mode in 
the classrocsa raise many questions about methods of instnzctic^, particu- 
larly the more isolated \rork pattern of programated instruct iost^ and 
c^ialleoge the prevailing idea that less able jroungsters mi^t prefer 
progranmed instruction precisely for its less socially involved qualities. 
Once youngsters taste the pleasures of working in groups, ihey vant more 
of this mode of learning. 

A third boy, Brufse, illustrates the range of materials that draw 
out the interest of youngsters: ^ 

The film where they were building their igloo was 
interesting, They showed a lot of caistcsss that we read 
in the book,- CM Firm Ice . , , They showed how they lived, 
mainly. 

Bruce is the anl^- one of the six youngsters to mention ^ carry-over 

* 

of methods or ways of thinking and organizix^ material. This, of 
coarse, is not GfSEpriaing*^ children adapt quickly to the style of 
their present teacher; also, the menticai of methodology vould be a 
fairly high-order abstraction of course irj^ct* Bruce does, however, 
utilise the methods he absorbed in the course for his own pleasure in 
observing local birds and small aninials, iUustrattng in his ccaaaente 
that he did learn this method directly from the baboon unit: 

174 
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Bruce; 



Interviewer! If you were to study about t^e squirrel or a robin 
now, how would you go about It? 

Blind. Then a tent ought to be in. tita bufihea, or 
places where they couldn't see isc. But I am trying 
to get close to &Le birds mi tite squirrels around. 
X always do this. Usually Z walk slowly, and Z 
sit there. And eviiry day Z do this, and pretty 
soon, the birds or squirrels don*t think that 
there's anything wrong with me. I'm not going to 
hurt them. And they aren't as ocafed. Ibat's all 
I'm doing now, but i£ Z really xf&te going to study 
it, Z guess Z'd want to get in a bllnd,^ but aniioals 
could detect me &ere anyway, but ymt 'see, i£ I'm 
sltt'ing still and I'm not doing anything they won't 
really mind. 



Interviewer : 



l&i-hm« 
there. 



They just jgot to get used to your .being 



Xntervi^^r: 



Bruce; 



Bruce: Yeah, llhat's ^at they did with the baboons, too, 

Ihey set, ^nd the balKxms got used to them. 

Would you use any other kind of resources, or 
^uld you it£St sit there and observe? And what 
would you be looking for? 

I'd be looking for things they did. I'd pick out 
one bird, I'd watdi it, and see where it flew, and ' 
then I'd keep the siHse pattern, and if it did the . 
same pattern, I'd find out why, or try to anyway, 
and find its nest, if I could, and I'd watch that, 
and you can get a lot of things from it. 

Interviewer: Would a scientist do it any differently from the 
way you're thinking of doing it? 

Bruce: Well, not too much differently, considering he 

would have better tools to do 'it with, and he'd 
have more knowledge of the field anyway, on whet 
to do and how to I guess he'd go about it 
pretty much the same way, Itepends on what kind 
of animal you're studying. If you're studying 
a whale sitting on land.,,. 

Another insight into material that contributes to successful 

teaching (or facilitates independent learning) comes when Bruce" speaks 

of the difference between the Rasmussen journal and the animal booklets, 

the forn^r strongly disliked by him, and the latter a' favorite reading. 
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B&EBS^sea he fcmsd as a "lot of taXkitigf** s^aniisg lengtliy adult cdac^* 
tary of a detailed, didactic natuji^s, «l2ereas tlie little booklets seemed 
like: 

■ ■ 

. • . you have Isnacfledge, actually , ImotfXcdg^ 'i&ere 3roa vast 
to find it... ass^iise you have a questica al^sut soEBothingf you 
know where to go to get it, 

A^in, ccasistoicy of prosentation and or^xdsatiGO of inforoatiaa are 

Smportajxt characteristics of the course for ti^a youth ax^ x&aoy others y 

vho noted similar things. Mike's reaction ^s rare, but illustrative 

of numbers of students vho were not as pleased vi'Ui the course 

style as were the majority. 

The group interview is with particularly interesting youngsters — 

Kathy, Ellie and Joey — who love deb^e, discussion of opinion, and 

who are toU of ideas about the .materials. They had arrived, as the 

reader may recall, at a global view of the course by their final inter- 

view a y^ir earlier. When askt in this follow- :5) what cmne to mind 

about man and other animals, EHie replies : 

... that big sign that says, "What makes man 
human'? 

And Kathy adds: 

The way he reacts to certain prciblems, and the way he 
coisminicates and tl^e way he is... the way he questions. 
And what makes him, you know, the way he is. Two * 
animals &re not always the saii^; I mean, they're scme- 
the same, but two people are never the same. 

They find the M/VCOS experience helpful in their current social studies 

(archeology and pre-historic man) "because it helps to know what makes 

a man first." 

The group displays much of the same give and take, building on 
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and corracting eadi other's comsiones^ tliat they abowed in tiialr earlier 
iiicervlaiirs*. JoQi* reveals soma confusion about innate l^avior, arguing 
that aaimais reaaoa and hold conversations with diamselvos about tiie 
appropriate I^avior in a given cirm^tanc^* Kathy counters vith a 
Qiore correct interpretation, and the conversation continues beyond the 
extract given beicw to somewhat of a drew betw^n tiie ttfo« with Joey 
beginning to s^dify his views: 

Interviewer: Do animals reason^ too? 



Joey: Animals do« Ihey have to reason. Instincts are 

reasoains,», 

Kathy: * Instinct aren't reasoning. They're put into you by.* 

Joey: Well^ now, say if a baby cub, mid he ss^lls an 



enemy 9 and he knows , it's a natural instinct that 
^ this thing is an eneoy« he*ll run« and th^'s 
reasoning 9 because if he stays « he knows he's 
going to get hurt, because of his instincts » so 
he's reasoning with himself* I mean, ''You've got 
to leave*'* "No, I'm not going to leave* My 
foot is broken* I can't leave." "But you got 
to leave, 'cause you're going to' get killed, 
'cause your enemy is over there.*." "&it I 
can't leave, because*,*" He's reasoning with 
himself* Weil, that's what everybody does. 

Kathy: Like animals take, oh, any animal* If you 

take, let's say, a rabbit — a rabbit doesn't 
have to use any reason, because when a rabbit 
sees a fox, the first thing that comes into a 
rabbit's mind is "Run!" 

Joey: Because he has a reason to run. If hf doesn't run, 

he's going to get eaten. 

Interviewer: Is thia the rabbit's idea, that he has a reason 
to run? 

Kathy: No, it*s instinct! 



When they discuss the Netsilik, these youngsters clearly perceive 



the basic hmnaimess of this group: 



...we can oialy say things that we think about the animals, 
b©cau6Q no one's ever been an anlml, but... you cati ask 
the ^etsilik thSiigs, and just because you're a himan^ you 
can feel scsm of the lyings they feel... a-njiit^R can't 
tell yew inside things. 



Joey resi^ds to Kathy's cessment s with a def initio© of the experiiaent«a 
method that makes it plain he understands the purpose of hypothesising 
about behavior, testing hypotheses in field situations, and drawing 



But y«u can experiment vith aniioals, and it's sort of 
like asking thcaa. It's like scyiag, "Can you do this?" 
And then you see if they can do it, and it's just like 
asking them..,. 

They go on to discuss attributes of Netsilik life, canparing it to 
their own with such conanents as: "Our source of government is central. 



Theirs isn't," Joey conanents on Netsilik inventiveness in creating a 
structure in which to live: 

Wlioever thought of building an igloo? Whose idea 
was that? You know, that's really neat. That's good 
arcliitcctui-e. Standing up by itself.. . . 

These youngsters express, as other children have, a great preference 

for the Netsilik stories over other readings — "Whoever wrote the 

stories, that ms great" — and an enthusiasm for the pictures '|n the 

Ketsilik unit. Kathy notes: 



The pictures of the animals were 0. K. They gave you 
a feeling of the animal. But the ones that were about 
the spirits — they were really modem. I thought they ' 
were great, because you had to look deeper into the 
picture to see anything. And also then, I bc(^an to draw 
sane of ms'' own pictures of i^hat . 



Katby had mentioned her liking for Netsilik draifings in her original 
interviews. As seen here, she remembered this fcsidness a year later. 




study fraa the observed evidence. 
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The imgimtive quality of the materials gave her izapetus toward 
persooal artistic expression. 

A hiMorous note is struck \*en the group, is asked how a' scientist 
would go about observing a robin: 

First, heM get a grant or something like that, aad 
then he'd get a whole mess of people to do it,». 'Yeah, 
get a group. 

Suburbia coaies shining through in this comnent! 

Filia^i-e given their usual accolade: 

\Movies were much better <thaa most of the reading), 
because you can see what you're doing. I mean, if they 
nay, "Well, we have to apprcach with caution now," 
you can show it better. 

The films were great,, . we didn*t have the last one of 
the set of four, you know, "Fishing at the Stone Wier." 
We didn't see the last one, and she said if she gets 
it this year, we can see it, and I look forward to that. 

Joey's Gunacary of the purpose of the course io to the point, and 
correct : 

Vfnat makes man man, and what makes a ^almon a salmon? 
And tiiat \m-s the main question. 

Yeah , compare .... 

Their closing caments provide an insight into \ihy .so many youngsters 

stem to prefer the Retsilik unit to the Man and Other Aninals unit: 

... you didn't just tell about the Netsilik. With the 
Netsilik went all the animals that they hunted, their 
entire environment, the plants and everything. The 
IJetsilik had more to it than the others, because the 
others talked about "the salmon, the salmon, the sal- 
mon," and tie Ketsilik talked about the animals,* and 
the plants^ and the culture, and everything that went 
with it. 

In retrospect, this group at least prefers study "in the round" to the 
focus oa one animal at a time which was a stylistic quality of the Man 
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and Other Aniiials unit. 

In these ymmgsters' recoilectico of ^COS, we find that attri- 
butes of behavior, both other nni^^ft^^ and human , are recalled with 
acctiracy and with a goc^ sense of the oi-ganizing framework for consider- 
ing hiHsan and animT «lmJJlarlf:ies and differoaces. There is B6 t<me 
of condescensian in their discussion of the Ketailik; the unit seems to 
have contributed to a br<»d, embracing view of hueanity aisd the varying 
life styles of different cultures. 

While only one youngster showed through examples his continued 
use of the methodology of the social sciences, these boyu and girls 
have a way of observing, relating ideas, and verbally expressing judg- 
ments Hihat reflects their work in MA(X)S, It is surprising how critic- 
ally reflective they reimin about the comiK)nents of the course. The 
way materials were organized, the media of presentaticai (even to the 
style of inustrating booklets), and the pedagogy of the course are 
vividly described after a year's time. 

The teacher, ccncemed with interpersonal development, and 

focusing the course on the question of man*s humimeBs, ms a critical 

element in the eagjhases these students selected and reuembered, Ellie 

motioned in the j^roup interview: 

We got sort of lost sometimes in the cotssse, with aH 
the different things that we studied, that we often 
had to refer back to the question of \Am.t makes man 
human. You know, it didn't ccme up in the readings. 

From observations and interviews with the teacher, we kno\f she stressed 

consideration of the overriding questions of the course. These yoii*ig- 

sters remember her with fondness as the per'scsi who made the materials 



\ 

Kathy: I think that some of the tilings Mrs, bi^ought 
up, I guess they weren't sasy to see*., ve got into 
discussion and everything. That made it xaore interest- 

Ellie: Mrs. is a good teacher for that kind of thing. 

Given able TCiaagstersy a supportive school envircment, and a 
teacher ^o believes timt the classrom is the place ^ere studoats 
and teacher share together in learning, MAN: A COURSE OF STUDY scans 
a powerful piece of curriculum that rescsnates in the minds of bc^s and 
girls long after the year of study is over. The intervicBfw analysis 
that follow-, show that its power extends to a range of classrooms 
from city to suburb, and that special problems of teacher style and 
student ability, while mitigating the total possible effectiveness, do 
not destroy its essential strength in motivating children to thick 
seriously about its content and to find pleasure and a sense of cm^" 
tence in its interactive pedagogy. 
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Case Study of a Suburban Classroeaa 

In another c24ssrooiQ in this sau^ sufeurbar syatsa obaervations axyi 
Student and teacher interviews were conducted over the yeai'* The following 
is an intensive case atu<iy based on the collected data aM centering cm the 
interaction of teacher style, classroan climte and stiwlent learning. 

The teacher was in her early thirties and in her tenth year of teaching 
at thii one school. According to the classrocm obsej^er she . appeared very 
confident and relaxed, sensitive to and concerned about the needs and interests 
of the students, imaginative and creative in devising and schcdiiling tasks to 
motj-vate youngsters. He described the teacher's style as "emphasising the 
goals of free expression, confidence in one*s ability to express thoughts and 
feelings aloud, confidence that wliat one says is important, that other people 
are interested in it" and noted her lack of concern with the content of social 
studies instruction per se. 

Consistent with this description arc the teacher's own ccsanents regarding 
her general goals in the social studies curriculum and the relationship 
of MACOS to these goals. What cane across clearly in her statements during 
recorded interview sessions was the fact that the broad scope of the MACOS 
materials gave her the flexibility she needed to follow through on areas, 
that werf of ercatest interest to her students and provided her with the 
opportxinity to pursue her own particular interests in interpersonal com- 
munication and involvem*!)nt . 

The teacher expressed her lack jf concern with pursuifig specific 
content goals in her social studies program. For her, mterials were 
catalytic agents. She considered it to be much more impoitant to get students 
involved in a project or excited about an idea than to have them pursue 
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the. more specific goals of any oae course of study. When iter class 
expressed interest la a particular^lessoa or idea, she dwells upmi it 
to advantage and did not concern herself with the possibility that -then 
would not be enough tio^ to cover the gcmfltning booklets, films, gases or 
other projects of the course. 

O&y are they specking so imich tiine on classification?) 

# Z think I spent more time than s^st people, l^t they had 
so oaich fun ^Qiog it. I figured this was sort of an * 
interest area. When you get tt^m you scm^times have to c^ltalijee 
on it. I did show a film strip. .. .that they were just fascinated 
by. Ihey insisted that I show it again... 

Through her use of the MACC^ materials, this teacher felt she was 

able to gain'^^rspective on the interactive prcHzess of the students: f 

(Through the course have you found out anything about the 
children — about the way they learn?) 

In terms of coasmnicating with each other, I've foui^ that they will 
talk with each other about the things rather than come back to me. 
If we're sitting in a circle and I start a discussion or I've 
planted a seed els^here to start the discuss ion ^ they can discuss 
with each other, ori a given day. Soasetimes they can't possibly do 
it, Likfe this morning they had a very^fine discussion, not with me, 
but among themselves. I was there. You learn who the "strong ones 
are, verbally, and who had lots of ideas, and you notice the kid 
who always repeats what' someone else says. He doesn't have anything 
to say himself, but he has to say soi^ething, just to protect himself.. 

Thr€:e girls and three boys Represent in^j a wide range of academic 

ability were selected from this classroom to be interviewed regularly 

throughout the academic year. (A tracking system was not used at this 

school.) Although it would be inaccurate to refer to one or two of these 

youngsters as being typically average or above -aver age, it ts possible to 

sub-divide the interviewees into two broad achievement levels the 

average to above- average and the below-average to slow. 'J^e distinction 

betw an these two gr^xips was much more apparent during the first half of 
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the course and t^cas» less noticeable duriog the intetrvimfeee' study of 
the Netsilik. (This factor %fill be more fully discussed later in this 
report.) 

A slgnificaat: proportion of time was devoted to group i^ork by the 
teacher, who concentrated her efforts oa the interactive process to such 
an extent that the impact of her approach to teaching was apparent' during 
interviei^ sessions. The ease with which most of the youngsters interacted 
with each other and expressed their ideas was on a level rarely encountered 
in other interview sessions with you^igsters of this age group. Xhey 
vlcxged their experience in their classroom as a cooperative venture in 
which teacher and students participated on a relatively equal basis « They 
felt confident and relaxed when expressing their ideas in the classroom, 
as well as to the interviewer. 

Analysis of the transcribed interview's revealed that the average 
and above-average students raised an unusually large number of questions 
wThich were aimed at clarification of concepts presented in the materials. 
The following excerpts from interviews conducted with these studf .res ovtr 
the course of the year show the range and depth of their concern's. 
On Natural Selection ; 

D. (If an animal's environment changes, wuld the animal have to 
change in order to survive?) Yes. It xrould take many centuri>?s, 
but he probably would. (Could you give s& an example?) Can I 
take a different animal? (Any animal would do.) Say, the gfraffe. 
He's used to eating off the high trees. In a year, all the txees 
are dead and they're all down on the ground. Sure, they can 
spread their front legs to put their head down, but it hurts after 
about an hour, so they'll just have to get a shorter neck after 
many centuries. That's wh^t I don't get. How they get a smaller 
neck. (How it happens?) Tfuh. . ..Someone takes a sledge haitds^r and 
hits him over the head? 
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On Innace and Learned Behavior; 



B: vJliat I lionet get is viiien they give a warnins call^ and a 
little baby ia ot^er there and I^m here^ would tlie baby 
lmot7 enough to go to its mother? Or is it instinct or 
urfje? Or what? Does he Imm^ the call?. 



On Reproduction: 

(Is tliere anything else you would have wanted to know more 
about?) 

T: How they.**How the animal /baboon/ reproduces offspring, 

B: Well, in the salmon \m saw hot; they did that, and herring gull^ 
it showed how they. • .oui: of the neck, you luiow. But the 
baboons, it just showed. ..the first film we saw, that was thet 
only thing we kneti? about it, when the young baby cried for 
his milk and got it, but it didn't show hoy they did it, you 

(Tliat's right, come to think of it. What about: in the films 
Did they show anything about reproduction in the films? 
Anything at all, that you remember?) 

B: llo, not for the baboons , because it didn't show if the female 
just did it alone, or witii die male helper\, or what. 

In ccftttestf the slower students v7ho were interviewed did not ask questions. 
They were quite vague in thci/ requests for furtherj information, and 
* although all of the interview! as stated they wanted more information, 

the slower students apparently had the greatest difficulty in articulating 
areas in the materials which they found confusing, or lacking information. 

(Are there things you'd like to know more about?) 

I'd like to leorn more about baboons — I think v;e learned a 
lot about the gulls and the salmons, and I'd liluj to Ijiow 
more about baboons. 

(Do you have anything in mind?) 

Just like to learn more about them. 

ihe slower students also appeared reluctant to express opinions 
about /the materials and T-equently resorted to the convenient response, 
"I dph't loiow," when questions were directed at them: 




(You saw the film on the herring ill. What did you think 
of that?) 



It's pretty. 
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C^at did you think of that compared to the fila on the 
ealcton?) 

I don't know. Birds don't live under water. And salioon 
don*t live in the air. 

(Did you lilce one filia better than the other?) 
Yeah. 

CJhich one did you like better?) 

Ihe 8aljiK)n one. 

(Why?) 

I don't loiow why. Cause...! don't know. 

Ihe taore capable students' apptoach to "problem" situations showed 
a keenness of perception which the slower children did not exhibit. 
I^hen asked to use their itoacinafcion to describe what they would see'H^ 
they were to go to an island to study herring gulls, they stated they 
would look for specific types of behavior which they did not completely 
understand. Biey were not particularly interested in repeating to the 
intervietjer information which they felt they already Imew and understood. 
Biey x^ere much more involved in analyzing the "situation" for their own 
purposes and in seeUiui^ inforraation t^ich would furtSter satisfy their 
own questions about gull behavior, 

(Suppose you went to an island. , .to study gulls. K*hat do you 
think you would see?) 

B: Find out more about how they get their territories, so that 
no £ulls will come on. 

(You're going to look for specific tilings, tlien?) 
B: Yes... how they mate. 

T: ^^at else they cat 11 many... what do they do in their life? 
I mean, they eat, they sleep, they mate, 

B: What do they d^ in-beto^een times? 

Ihe slox^er students, on the other hand, operated on a noticoably lower 
level of epnceptualisation. Iheir responses lacked the imaginative 
approach so noticeable in tlie responses of the otiier students and were 
characterised by a descriptive quality in which information gleaned from 
the booklets and films was repeated. 
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Cotror eheosloo of Ccmtent; 
Lige Cycle s 

All but the very slowest child Inte^rvleved la this class were 
able to describe a life cycle and ccnnpare the life cycles of different 
animals: 

(What's the life cycle of a herring gull?) 

Well, usually you can start off anywhere in the cycle* 
So there are the mother and the father get together. 
Ihey Qiate. Ihey build the nest, and the cither lay^ 
the eggs<. Ihe eggs are hatched, Ihey incubate it, 
and then they're hatched. !Biey grow up, get food from the 
mother by pecking the red spot, ami when they're grown 
up, they do the same thing that their mother and their 
father did. 

(Do you think animals and human beings are very mudi 
alike?) 

M: Yes , 

B: Not in dependency, though, 

(Wliat do you mean by that?) 

B: Well) like the salmon don't even have it* Ihey just 
stay in the stream for about a year, and then they just 
go. Then they come back again. They don't have any 
parents at all. • • 

This teacher evidently spent a considerable amount of time intro- 
ducing this particular concept to the class perhaps too much time, 
in view of one youngster's negative reaction to this part of the 
course: ' 

(What do you think is the hardest thing you've done?) 

« 

Sittine while shutting up while watching the salmon 
life cycle. 

(You didn't like studying that. Why was that?) 

Weil, I made like I did, but right now, since Miss ^_ ^ 

isn't here^ Vtt tell you the truth. No, I don't. 

(my not?) 
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• Well, it JusC didn't interest me very imtch. , 
<I^y was ^at?) 

Well, she kept talking about the saioB thing for days 
until she finally got onto the next thing. We saw 
more toovies on the life cycle. You could get pretty 
bored. 

Innate and Learned Behavior : 

> The slower students had difficulty with the concept of innate and 

learned' behavior. One youngster was unable to define either innat^ or 
learned behavior. Another was able to define the two types of behavior, 
but his examples were often confused: 

(Do you think you could explain what is meant .by innate 
behavior?) 

Innate behavior is there when you come froa birth. It's 
like, innate behavior is like they have liie urge to like 
scratch themself , to clean tiiemself , and tiiey have that 
urge to peck at the nK)ther*s red spot and the father's, 
and they have. . .that's all. 

(Do you do anything that is innate?) 

We learn to talk. 

(Do you til ink there's a difference between innate behavior 
end learned behavior?) 

Well, learned behavior, the mother will teach it. Like 
we go to school and we learn things » like. Innate 
behavior is to do on your own* You get the urge to do 
it. 

When the average and above*average students discussed innate and 
learned behavior, their responses revealed much less confusion, although 
they still expressed their uncertainty regarding the differences in- 
volved. 

B; In one of the booklets we saw, you had to do something in 
order to learn whether to do It again and again, or just 
once. Like the bear, he went over to the cactus and 
touched it. He learned he shouldn't touch it again, 
because it hurt it. Like if we jump in the- river and we 
almost die, but luckily right idxen we were going under, 
scmieone cmrm and rescued us. We'd know if someone told 
us to do it again, we wouldn't do it. We learn not to do 
it. 



(What do we tman lihen we talk about behavior?) 

T: Instinct behavior and learned behavior, which they are bom 
with, and which they learn by their parents* •two different 
types ♦ - 

(How would you explain to sonieoae what is meant by* innate 
behavior?) 

T: Innate behavior would be like you incubate the ei^s v^an it*fi 
their generation to lay the eggs and to £eed them when the 
babies peck at the red spot. 

(Can you think o£ something that would be learned behavior?) 

T: I'm not sure, but I think to preen themselves. « 

• •J^hat I don't understand about the herring gulls, they 
fight off their predators to protect they fight off 
other herring gulls to protect their chicks, and when 
the chick doesn't peck at the red spot, he doesn't get 
food. Ihey just leave it alone, and it seems like 
I think they fight off predators because it's an instinct 
that they have to have the territory, because I don't 
think they care anything about the little chick if they 
would let it starve if it didn't peck. 

B: And they wouldn't fi^ht If they didn't have territories. 
I think it's instinct, what you say is instinct, because 
they wouldn't have nothing to fight about if they didn't 
have territories, . .1 don't agree when you said they only 
fought because they were protecting ^eir oi^ chicks, I 
don't agree with that, because they are really just pro- 
tecting thei roe Ives , because they are fighting off, so it 
must be an instinct. 

T: To keep the territory* IHey want to live sotr^place. 

E: But they don't really care. I think the only time they 
really care is... I think the only reason they fight off 
the predators is urge or instinct. Hiey don't really care 
much about their chicks. Like a male don't go over to 
female and say, *'lhat baby chick hasn't been eating lately, 
1 think I better peck on the red spot near her so /that 
she can eat/* Hicy wouldn't do that. Ihey don't have 
feelings. 

T: And v^hen the chicks ^et older and when they are a different 
color, the parents will attach the chick unless they crouch 
dovm. Biey don't care about them. Ihey better scrouch 
down, or else they are going to get killed by their own • 
parents . 

B: .••If SOT^one died and they took a human brain and put it 

in a herring gull, it would show their feelings would go into the 
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chick, and they \i^uld protect theQi and th&n those \mhy 
chicles would -do the s^me thing to Cham, and thmi maybe 
everything would change. So I don't think they have 
free power , free will t& do what they w^at to do* I 
diink It'i; just instinct and urge* Ihere vasn^t one 
thing that I aaw that they had to do on tiieir own free 
power, except preen maybe. . .What I don't get is when 
they give a warning call, and a little baby is over 
there and I'm hero» would the baby know enou^^ to go 
to its sK^thcr?^ .Or is it instinct or urge? Or what? 
Does he kno*; the call? 

T: He's learned that his mother's there and she'll protect 
him. 

B: Yuh> but what if he's just born and he^s going to get 
£ood^ and he hears the warning call and never heard it 
before and never heard what to do? How would he know 
what to do? 

T: Yuh, but the males always protect the yoUag, so, and 

the female, so J think they would get them or something. 
Cause the dominant males » it said they loved the babies, 
and they think they are attracted to^th^, so they'd be 
watched. The little infants, they wouldn't be away from 
their mother. So if the mother hears the warning call, 
she'll run away, and then the baby will learn that n^ans 
run away , 

Stimulated by a discussion of innate and learned behavior, one 

youngster very enthusiastically revealed her awareness of the focus 

« 

of the course; 

T: And it doesn't ^eem as if the salmon plays. Biat they 
have any contact with each other except when they're 
mating, you kno\^r, the eggs and everything. But they 
really don't. . .Baboons , tliey play^witii each other, and 
they care about each other. But the salnusn, it doesn't 
seem as if they care at all, 

•» 

(I<Jhat about the herring gull? Wliere would they fit in?) 

T: Well, they don't, really, Tl^e parents are the, really, 
only ones who sort of care for them'. They feed them, but, 
you see. the baboons, t^ey learn, you kt ow, they wouldn't 
feed them. Xhey feed th^m because they nave the instinct, 
lichen they are pecked, ^th^y have to regurgitate food. But 
they wouldn't feed the^ o^erwise. And the territories 
if the chick wanders cut oT^ts territory, it would be 
killed by another one. And it doesn't se^ as if they 
care about, because they would kill each odier Just if 
they were out ^f the territory • 
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Baboons, they Icarn mich move. I tlsink the saliuon ^ 
learns the leascv thea the herring gull» a»d titesi the 
baboon t and then the Eskiiso! And it^u ^loliig to !>e 
all, a ntep hi^er! you have to do dii^, and they 

don't have> llkCf their o\m free will. Probably if 
they didn't have that instinct, I don't think they 
would want to £?wim upstreaci. 

(Do you think we have unlimited freedom, or do you 
think scKoething controls us?) 

T: Laws, that's all, 'cause that^s Just for safety • But 
we can do neatly anything we want to. Like we don't 
Have to , 

the youngsters drew on their kndwlddge of innate and learned 
behavior in a later session when they becaiae involved in relating 
their new understandings to their study of man: 



C^hat did you think about the films you've seen on the 
Eskimos^ compared to the ones you saw during 
Animals?) 

B: I like the Eskimos better, because he has free will, 
(lie has v*at?) 

Bi Free will. Because they have a brain like us, you l.now, 
and they can.. •Well, he doesn't have to do everything 
on instinct. He has a lot. • .he has the ability to do it. 
He has his arms to eat, and.... 

T: Well, In a way everybody has his instinct, you know, to 
keep their... to keep ^live. 

B: Yeah, but the salmon, it's like, it's like tliey're robots 
or something. Ihey just go on instinct alone. . 

T: You have an instinct to x^ant to eat, to feel hungry, things 
like that. \ 

U: Not an instinct to feel hungry... you feel hungry. 
T: Yeah, but it's an instinct .an urge to get food. 
M; An urge, an urge. 

T: An urge to get food v;hen you're hungry... 
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Natural Selection ; 

\ 

Of the sue intei^'^iewees, only on© boy chQ brightest of the 
group, whose father incidentally, is an anthropologist was able 
to describe the process of notural ^election adequately: 

A long tiim^ ago, when the baboons began , to be smalj. 
and, you know, once diere" was 0 big one» And a predator 
comes along, and it can defeat most of the small ones, 
but the big one stays alive because it's larger and it 
could go faster or soiae tiding. And then the big one would 
reproduce, and there would bq more big ones, and they 
would survive, and it would keep on going. Hiere would 
be more and more and more, and so all the little ones 
were wiped out, and all the* big ones survived, because 
they were stronger. 

But hia mastery of this concept was not complete, as revealed by the 
inconsistencies in his response during the saiue interview session: 

We'll probably change. We'll probably. We used to be, 
'way back, real big so we could climb trees, and as we 
didn't need to climb trees, our toes got smaller, and»,« 

Another j^^oungster, an average, student, was able to explain the process 
of natural selection when approapljing it In the context of a specific 
situation: 

<If a friend of yours came up to you one day and said - 
to you, '^Herring gulls live in deep, dark forests what 
v;ould you say?) 

I never went into a thick, dark forest. If I went into 
the lores t, I would see if I could get one and study it, 

(Do you think that the c^Hs would live in the forest?) 

No. 

(IJhy not?) 

It could be. I doubt very n;uch, but it's possible . 
(IJliy would you doubt it?) 

Well, in a thick, darl' forest , there is much greater possibi- 
lity that he would get killed. Animals, badgers, bears, 
could be a lot of animals or there might not be food. 

(So you think it's possible that he could live there?) 
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^es, if he's lucky. Meybe arcHUid the spring where 
the^e is ioqd. , * * 

The slower students did not understand natural selection, as was 
evident in responses ^ucb as the following: ' ' ^ 

Well, if he was brown, and his cnvironaoent was brown, 
he'd have to change his color somehow, or he*d have to' 
dis. Like if it turned yellow, he'd have to change 
* his color' to yellow,* ot he'd have to die, i ' ' 

Ihe Hetsililt 

. When* die class I^gan.its study of thei Itetsilik, a. change was 
made in the cosnposition of the group of interviejferees: the very slow- 
est child was dropped from the group. Analyses of the slowest child*« 
responses had revealed a consistent lack of understanding of the con- 
cepts inherent in the materials, an inability to draw on what little 
infonaation had been acquiiied to meet new situations, and a strong 
reluctance or perhaps inability to evaluate the materials 
except on a very superficial level,' Another child, who fell into 
the average and above-averane grouping, was added. Ihis change had 
the effect of narrowing the range of response that could be antici- 
pated. * »• . • 

throughout the first half of the course, the interviewees had 
made occasional coSttJarisons between the behavior of man and that of 
other animals. References to the Eskia^s indicated their initial 
feeling t^at Eskimos were very much '^like themselves, - 

During their study of the Netsilik, they talked about the EskiiBO 
in a manner which indicated that they had a strong feeling for tne . 
Netsilik way of life. 

Ihey.. .travel. Every year, they have to go catch - 
the caribou^ ai\d then they catch seals, btj^t we 
don't just keep doing that every year. We do 
different things, but they Wave to do that for a 
living. . ' . 

I * m 

(Docs EskifflK? life seem very routine to you^ or do 
you think it seems very different from day to day?) 

Well, the Eskimos, they live like us. We have to 
go to work, and the Eskimos have- to go to, work 
' , killing #eal and caribou and fieh. So it's really 
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& little ISJm \xs, asd, like, instead of getting 8»ney,. 
they trade thin^, and tl^ ^ust go on ai^ on to liseep 
eUve . 'Shsy ham to 3E&ep JdUtSng, and so their life 
is soinswhat lUss ours . . 

(Did any of the f il&s msKe you lil£e the Esfclmb or 
admire them in, any way? ) • 

Well, there was one fila, I didnH lil^ -^he.kid too * 
^ WLth, because the dog had little pities inside end 

. he started kicking them... hut there 'were aosoe films ' , 

whep they... well, in all the f 1 tins I'-ve seen, I lils^ 
the way they work at^ how they handle thingB# and •how 
th?y get t^ir food,- and how they pike tools. So I 
liked thsm in some waj's, and some ways I didn't. ... 

*Hk HetBUi^ also vie^jed as people with feelings siisilar to 
their own:* - . . • * 

^ ' (Did you" learn -anyUiing abput how Eskisxjs feel ft-oa 
« /the tUxs/l) 

All you coul^ Tell was that tl^y didn^t like it, because 
. all the bugs were on thea,,. all the»bugg, "Kie dog 
had to carry a pa(^. 52iey must gpt really tired, because 
the man has to carry a pack and has to carry t^»bcQr, 
and you could tell the lady didn't like tl^ wat^sr, be- 
cause the man had to go over and help hari and «iey»d 
stop about every hundred yards or so, because they^d 
be tired. ' • - • - • ' 

(Did you learn anything from the record about the way • • 

Eskimos feel?) 

Yesi, they have feelings for each other, and also they 
tell stories with each other, and they have a kick out 
of it« They have fun with e'ach other, and the way they 
-believe is a special way. like they all believe it. 
Meybe some don*t. 

(Do you think they're happy or sad people?) 

They have feelings. Sometimes they're sod, .and soms- 
times they're haj^y, A lot of ttwss they're happy. 
In the movies, tiiey're llappy. 

(l^at do you think EskiE»s really c^re about?) 

...their children ...Just they sort of love the ch^dren 
so rnxch, and the movies , , .they take , . .they want to l^ep 
them occupie4 and ^Just really let them play and ^ust 
really love them so much.... 

'1D4 *' 
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(Were you in this play about Itimaognark?) ^ 

YeSy.X was the mother o£ KingnuU. 

(Ob, you veref Did you have a lot o£ fun doing Che 
part?) 

(Did you think it was kind of funny?) 

No. I thought it was real, because it could really have 
; happened. He came all the way from wlwre he was » because 
' it shows how aaich he really wanted her. Sooetimee they 

say the Eskimos don't have* that iduch feeling. ..but the 

Eski«ps had pretty much feelings. 

*■ * . • " 

(Do you £hink Chat they have the sasm kind o£ feelings 

that you have?) 

• No. . ' 

(Hot# were they different?) ' . / 

Because we wouldn't dare just go k;illing animals and ^ 
' eating them, lhat's what happens, buL we don't kaow it. 
We Icnow it, but we don't just eat it plain — jugt kill 
it and eat it. 

(We cook it, you mean.) 

^es , and some of us vjouldn^t dare go out and \«atch 
ourselves kill it, 

Ihey expressed their admiration for. the Eskimo's ingenuity in 
adapting to his enviromoent: < 



I admire them sort of for the way they live, because 
I don't think I could go out and live like that in 
that weather and eat raw meat. Zt'fi such a hard 

£e, you know, to travel and not really ha\m a home. 
Taid just everyplace you go, make anodier house and 
you have to hunt and you have to... It's just, you just 
have such a hard life. ' 



****** \ 



(Are Esfcinsos interesting peopite to learn, about ^ 

Yeah, they are j interesting in some ways How they 
use the Eskimo seal skins and caribou skins, arid hm^ 
they plan to get their cariboi* down, and how they 
make those images out of rock Inuk-shuks to make 
the deer, when they see it run from it and that heads 
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ttiem down ia that direct loo,, .mid how they^kd Hioaa 

boats, the kayaUs* out of skim aadTvood. 
, • ■ ■ tf 

Coimaa^ to their dis%issloii8 botii of ttiB KetAllik and o£ 

animals was the universal theioe or the struggle for survival: 

Zhcy (the salxson) couida*t cai^ lessg Just as 
l<^g aa they stay alive* .They doa't 'have feeliiigc> 
that touch, really. V 

(What do you think makes a successful parent in a 
herring gull?) 

To be a successful parent, the parent har to know ' . 

^en to feed the baby. It won't feed him unless 

it pecks at tha red spot, A suecess^l parent 

the mother has to incubate the eggs so the 

. eggs will live, care for the young, and just take 

care ot it. ' " 

• *■ 

(f^at do you think all animals have in conaaoa?) 
Ih'ey all adapt to their environment. They make 
do with what they've got, (Are you art animal?) 
Yea. (Why?) Well, we eat , and breathe, and we 
see. We adapt to our enviromaent, 

(What do you think, that Eskimos really care about?) 
X thiJik they care -mostly about the food, and they 
really care about their children. Ihey'd give them 
i&a ^f ood if there was not enou^, because the 
diildren can go on and tiiey can grow up ^d have 
children so that thB children can grow up shd be 
like that, 

(What do you think the Netsiltk really care about?) 
Whether they get fi^od or noj: to survive, 

Buring the course of their study of the Netsilik^ however, the 

interviewees began to reveal very mixed feelings about the Eskimo, Re« 

actions ranged from the syo^iathetic as noted above to ones of disbelief 

and diecay. Uiere appear to be several reasons for their canbivalent^ 

feelings. The first seems to center around a "distance" factor the 
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Ifick of opportunity' for i^rsooaX contect with tb& Eskimos. • Aa one . 
yotmgetor put its ' */ 

(Do you think that the Bskizvs feel ahout ^ 
world the sfioe way that we dot) I don't know. > . ' 
Xhe only way ycm could find out about titie is 
to spend about six to ei^t oonths with, th^ 
(Well,' you've studied like about the story 
^ abo^t thunder and lightoiilg* Do ytsa think 
that's sort of the way we think .aboii^ti> thunder 
and lightning and events that happen^ to us 
like tliat?) (You realty don't know?) No. 
^ You'd have to see them in person sometime and 
ask them a lot of questions to really knew 
what they're like. (Do you thin^ that seeing 
tiie films maluis any difference?' Or do you 
still think....) * . 

y still think the osost isqsortance would be if 
we were able to see one in person. 

(And interact with th^, sort of....?) 

Yeah* Ask him about his homeland, what it's 
*» like .in the different seasons... 

^ « 

Another youngster referred to £he language barrier which she felt 
existed between herself and the Netsilik; 

(X want -to ask you* some general questions about 
the EskicKJS. I guess what I want to 'know first 
is whether ell this stuff seems real to you.) 

I think- we probably get fee idea — from the ^ 
pamphlets and the records acd stuff. All those 
stories. The records, they dai't — they just 
sort of seem like you're making them because 
you don't ^lly hear, like, the Esktoos. It 
^ . seems like^ou're just sort of, you know, making 
everything cp,- Like you're telling stories. 
• And it's all so stupid that it doesn't, p'eem that ' 
it's real, you know. 

Another reason for their ambivalent feelings is related to the 

stud^ts' tendency to interpret the stories and beliefs of the 

Net^ilik literally. Biere was no indication in the interviews that 

the meaning of myth had ever been explored in class. As a result. 
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diey found theo confusios aad difficult to accept, beceuse they wope 
stnigglins to understand diem on a r«cioual level* 

(Did you "bear the record Words Rise W } 

♦ * 

M: Some of t;hem are so confusing that they doa't make ;aeisae. 
One says me world collapsed and' all anJjnals died. 

B: They believe that the woifld cracked up and these two 
men got toarried, and ^ne man goes, "I'm a v{»aan," 
so he turns into a woman. Biey pick tiietc children 
by... if they want a boy they go far away, if they 
went girls they stick axt>taid. - 

M: Ihey just look around if they want gi^^®* ^ 

Bs Yeah. Hhift's \ihat they believe, as^ that's how the world 
started.... 

« 

. T! But then,you know, they have that legend iSi^t if you want 
boys you go far. But they have those special chaoibers 
where women go when they are having tlieir baby, you 
. \tao^, and it*s sort of stupid,, because they Imow.- that 
you know. Ihey tell things lilte that, and it* s not 
true* and they know it*s not true. 

B: Yeah. 

(So what's die point of the story, then?) 

B: It^s just to show what they believe. Well, 1 don't see' 
how they can believe it, to that if you want a child 
you go out and get one, and yet they have children. 
Hiey don't go out and find them in the snow or anything. 

Ho evidence ccsaes ettt IB tfeft^e i&tervievs* es tt d€H2S in tolkifig 
with youngsters in o.ther classes, that comparisons of our myths and 
Nets. liU myths ware made to establish a context for viewing mytJis in 
their role of explaining experience,. ' • 

Most Esicimos, it just didn't seem' that they could 
follow their taboos. It just wouldn*t work 
^bec^use every time they break them, tJiey realljpf. . 
nothing really does happen. It was unbelievable. 
IJiey should be able to see that' nobody really does 
attacU them. I suppose sbme people do. Because when 
you see what happens, really happens -- then if they 
don't get punished for breaking the taboo.. ». 

Ifest of the children also found it difficult eaotiPaally to accept 
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the Qu>r6 e:ct££Q^ practices o£ the l^tsilik, and this, too, adcied to 
tha distance they felt betur^n'theiBselims ai^ tha EskiM>. Ibeir 

« 

discussioos show a mixture of «i»ciobal and rational reactions to 
Ketlilik practices: 

(Do jrcHL think that Eshisaos have feelings Cha way you 
have? Are they very ouch lllce you |.n,««?} 

R: l!lot..«well, saaetiuics. But they don't really have the 
saioe feelings wc do, because tltey live in a whole dif- 
ferent environs^ t, and they need to, like, bo roitgh 
with tite dogs, or else tliey won't get the way they 
want.< Aad they need to kill the girls, because they're 
no good, . .tihey, don' t have enough food. ^ 

R: And we would think this was awful, and it's just nothing 
to them, to kill a little baby, you Imow, or to push, 
around a dog. And it seems so terrible to us. So a lot 
of the tiise, the feelings are different.... 

* < 

T: Hiey sortvOf don^t have aoy, like, toy feeling , though^ 
lllce for their dogs and everything like that. Hiey 
kill the glrlSy you loiow, the babies , when they're 
' first bom if they don't need thess. 

B: Ihat^s not very nice. ^ 

-T: They just, you know, they don't really have a feelinc 
for, like, humans. I mean, once the kid grows up, 
X mean, they like him a lot, but... 

(Why is this so?) 

B: I think they need mn more than they need wos^n. 

lit Yeah, because tiie men can do the work. ^ 

B: -"Yeah, because if we were there, we would have to depend 
on the man, because they're the ones who have to go 
hunting, 

T: Yeah, and you lojow, they lylll the orphans and staiff 
because they don't want tb feed them or anything, 
lhat's sort of mean, because it's a person. 

Bs A^l tliey do is knock off people. # .knock off animals, too. 

T: It's sort of like when you're po use at all, they kill you. 

B: Like, you live your term, you're useful... but after you get 
a broken leg or something or you're not useful, they just 
kill you. 
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(Well, what if they let. all pf these people live?) 
B; Uiey'd have to get koro £oo4. 



M; Btey^d have to ijet laore food, a&d they'd have to take more 
cere, of them, «nd if.. .it's kind pf to preserve the people 
that are. after them. If everyone didn't kill tiusir old 
people vho just sat around eating and couldn't ^ anytiiing>* 
the' caribou vould just die out faster, and tiie whole sort 
of E&^isQO thing A^uld just die out. 

Ts But it's still... • 

M: Well, if you were caught in a building, and tiiere was enough 
air to hfive tlirec people for as long as... they had to drill 
a hole trough, and it would take an hou^ to (^ill a bole 
through, -and diere was only encmgh air for an h<Hir for 
three people, and there were four people in the roc^, what 
would you do let everyone die, or one person die? - 

i 

B: Sacrifice y(Mirself . . . . ^, ^ 

(Does the EsUiiao*f«yaily seeSSi*like your family in any way?) 
T: Uh-huh. ^ . 

B; Cause everything'^ so alike and stuff like tliat. In a way, 
we've got it xmch easier. 

(What do you think, M ;_?) 



M: Well, they're s^vt oi like it, because the father goes out 
and does the work, and trtien tiiey go out hunting, t^6y do 
it with their rclr.tlves. Ihey don't go out hunting with 
a complete stranger or anything. So. they "do it with some- 
one who is a friend or a relative, and it's... / 

r 

B: Yeah', but wo don't go to work with a rel...you luiow, my 
family can't work iti all the samo company, j^u^lmow. 

T: Yeah. 

Ms It's possible. 

B: Ho, it's not. 

Ms Soise families do . 

Well, wiiat wiild happen tf there was only one job and one 

person wants it? - ^ , 

t 

M: Well, if they make their -item coinpany , iik^ a shoe store, 
they can have their kids wrking for it. 



B & Ts Yeah.. 

M: Oh, hi% deal. * » 

T: And stuff like — Z 4oa't chink it's. ..we're educated , 
. and tliey're not, andjit's sort of strange tot us to see 
humans who don't gOyCo school Qr anything, you \mam, because.. 

B: Z don't agree, because the Africans, they don't have the 
money, and^Hetsiliks don't have the looney, «nd if they 
'don't haviTtiie money... , 

T2 Z know, and no omey! J " * 

M: They have no use for moiieb^* * ^ 

X know, hue it wuld be real fiumy if om day they started 
loaking hunters ccmie out of the stores *aad industry. . . 



T: 



B: And the father cc^s hc^&e and says, '*Hey lookit, wife, 
^ Z got a now pair of shoes 

T: ' bought a nc^ pair of shoes 

d 

B: And then he came hc»iie with a leopard skin on him, 

AIthou£b the interviewees were getting M>iaswhat silly toward the 
last part of the preceding quota ti(m, tiie turn which tiieir discussion 
took is an indication of the lack of identification which tliesc young- 
sters felt with the Netsilik, particularly with reference to the 
Nat£iliU practice of infanticide and senilicide. Ihis quotation is 
especially revealing, because it indicates the amount of inisinfonna- 
tion on whidi these children ^ees^d to be basing their reactions to 
the Netsilii;. Nowhere in the material were th^ told that infanticide 
or senilicide is practiced on a viide scale, yet tiiey casKj may with 
tii^ impression that "All they do is'lmocU off people...," and it was 
against tliis ide^ that they had a natural and strong reaction, 
i Because of their acute reaction to senicilide and infanticide, it 
is understandable that they also reacted strong^-y against the hunting 
and slaughtering of aniaalSj so vividly covered in the unit: 

lU I think the film is so sickening...! can't lopk at 
them. 1 

X hatQ when they cut ^ open that caribou* 
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At the same tixs», although diey found it difficult to accept the 
i<teas of senlLicide aad infintlcide, they vera able to understand the 
need for the killing qf animals as a requisite for survival. As one 
youngster put it: 

(How did the film ata!.e the kids feal?) « 

• ■ 

Well; sosae thought it was 'kind qI diagusting when 
they cut open the fish, but I think oaybe ^ae*8 
how they live and they just had to do it. 

CSiaracteristic of all their discuasic^ centering around ay>ths» 
senilicide' and infanticide was the students* constant struggle to 
understand the. infert&stion to vhich th^y h^ he^ exposed. Just as they 
had done earlier in the course, diese youngsters were struggling to' 
understond the course content as it was present^ to thcan (or as they 
perceived it to4>e)j| once again reflecting the teacher's f ocu's -on process 
as op{K3sed to content. . For example , the ytNsngstera quoted in the 
foll(»?ing excerpt are grappling with flie problka of interpreting a 
Kctsilik mytii: 

' ■ ' . i 

M; Well, I don't see how they can believe it, to say liiat 
•if you want a child you go out and pet one, and yet 
they have children. Uiey don't go out and find them 
in the Bn<^ or anything.,.. * - 

B: Well, then, how .would it be if when the first Eskimos 
lived, they had to sprt of go and find children, you 
know, then'-- how do they belieye — then, they just 
get it, you know, out of their — then they just get 
' it. Ihen hem can tliey belieye it was a... I don't 
get that. . • • ' ' 

At a later point "in their discussion of the Netsilik, these saioe 

youngsters wrestled with the problems of survival and senilicide. 
* 

B; Yeah,.. and you know, they don't want to f^d the orphans 
and stuff, but- if you go caribou-hunting and you get a 
lot of caribou, they share it with whotoeyer is diere . 
Like if tiiere's three other families there, they'd share 
It, but they wouldnlt do it with just one orphan. 

» . * . 

T: Ihey'll share it with the family that has- already got 
cariBou and hasn't got as many.. -.but an orphan who can't 
hunt or anything* . .they just don't give th^ anything. 

M: Didn't Miss . say that their son was adopted? 

X 

B: Yes. 
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Hi Well, they had to cara for orphaxis. Xh«y iovied their nsm a lot 
and he must have been an orphan for tiie^ to adopt him. 

T: Yeah, hut they probably. •.veil, they needed a t>oy,.. 

B: They didn't need it. 

M: He doesn't do ouch, he just plays aroucd and lugs thes down. 

B: It shows' that they love him, because they have to get more 
caribous for him... to survive , 

M; When they vere walking acroos that lake, they vere. carrying him 
on their back and t^et was harder. • .and if he wasn't on their * 
back, t^ey could have carried souse tiling elae. 

T: Ihey want him to grow up and learn how to hunt hie own cariboo. 

(For what reason?) ' ^ 

B: His fasiily..; ^ 

T: His fasdly... 

Bj Uie Eskimos can keep going. ^ , 

Ts Yeah.. .sort of want to preserve their.. .and keep going. 
Of particular interest at this point in their discussion ia the 
breadth of the students' perspective of the Notsilik their realiza- 
ion tiiat the Individual Notsilik is a wsjsbev o»> a wider culture and 
at his individual efforts contribute to the survival of the group. 
They then delved' into the whole area of sex^ilicide and info a considera- 
tion of the individual's personal response to this practice; 

(You're troubled by it.) . 

Ts Yeah. Didn't they say that they don't know whether they'r,e 
going to kill the old people after ^ey becosie a nuisance 
to the family... when ^sy can't do anythihg,, .well, you 
coul^ always sort of still live. 

Hi It's eort of, the person who they would kill would feel... 
not Very... 

T; When they kill him, he's not going to feel anything. 

Ms Mo...i^ they keep doing this, I don't think people would 
want to live just till they were old snd useless and then 
have to be killed because they were no .good anymore. 
It's sort of living and growing up to be killed. Now- 
adays, always people grow up and thsy know they're gonna 
die. 0 

Ts Yeah, but it'e a different thingf cause you know you're 

gonna die, but you're not ^onna. . .it's a different thing ' 
when someone kills you cause you'r* not useful anymore. 
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M: But^cm don't k^idv tiase yem're gcmni Ini kill2^« ^ 
B: Vou probably do, 

M; No. .but icU different If »oiaefi»ie waoti to kill you because 
you're just w> good juiyooro, It'» a dif^areot tiiiog «%en 
you die, but you don't kootf ;^>u're goiit^ to •be killed. 

Because aenilicic^e was not explored extiiuiively in ti^ia claaaroooi, 
these youngsters erroiwoualy viewed iti^aa an act of murder. They failed 
to see llist ttie Ketsilik cwidere it bia duty to iacrifice his life when 
he becomes burdenstHoe and can no longer contribute to tiie well-being of 
group* 

In spite of the youngsters' highly charged reactions to specific 
sections of the unit, their reactions to the course in general were con- 
sistently favorable. Student reaction to «ie salatHi unit was least * 
favorable in comparison with tlio resEKmse to otjber sections of the 
course. ll:e problem basically seemed to center on the fact that of 
all the animals studied, including man, students found the salmon to 
be tise least con^lex. As indicated earlier, perhaps too m^ph time was 
spent on that portion of the course: 

T; I liked the herring gull as much as the ?»aboon, 
because tiiey were two different things and they 
were both Interesting. Tl i salmon was just too 
simple .. 

Bi It just swims. The herring gull can walk on land, 
fly in the air, teke care of its chicks and stuff ' 
«^ile a baboon does n^re. It clicks tr&ea, preojis, 
plays, eats, sleeps. Ihey have a more easy life 
than ^e herring gull. I'd rather be a human being 
or a baboon. 

Bio salmon films, however, did appeal somet^at to a few -youngsters. 

What they found Wst fascinating was the salmon's trip upstream. 

<I know you've seen a film of the herring gull ^ 
since I saw you last. VJhat did you think of 
that?) 

It was a good a»$vie, because It showed how the 
babies get cmaouflaged in the rocks with all those 
dots on them. And how... the mother keeps then under 
her to protect them from the water, rain and stuff. 
And from cojd weather. If they get too close to warm 
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weatlter, dien ehelr. £eather8 will etl^k and- they 
won't. -be able to £ly. 

(What did y<Kk tiiixik of that oi^ compared to the oae 
you oav on salmoa?) 

Well* the aalaiofi one, they didn't have — tlieir lootlier 
couldn't take care of them or anything, cause their 
laotiiere liad died off. Ibey float dQwnatreaxB. So they 
. were on their avn, Hiey didn't go too far from the 
nests i^re ttey were bom, die aa Itobn, 

(Which did you like better?) . . * 

The salmcm. 

(Why was that?) 

Cause I liked how they... I like how tiiey jump waterfalls 
and fi^t the hi^h currents. 

C'Jhy didn't you like the other one?) 

I liked it, but not as much as the other. 

A rule of thut^ with regard to the degree of interest expressed 
by these youngsters ia: the more infd'm^tion and activitiefe, and the 
more cociplc:: the subjoct ,tli^c i,vcatot the interest: 

(What have you been doing since" th6-4flst tin^ I was here?) 
Oh, leamii^ Eskimos. 

(How do you like that, compared to the Man and Animals 
stuff?) 

It's hard, but it's enjoying. It's got a lot of material 
in it, it's not too mii<± to read, and tim've got three 
booklets we've got to hold on to, the one on th& Netsilik 
Eskimos, and it's a good study, but not as... I think this 
will be the best. 

(Do you think it 'will be the best? Why do you say it's..,?) 

It's got the most study in it, I think; the most study 
and research in it, 

(How do you like Eskimo stuff compared to Kan and Animals?) 
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%i' 1 nice the Eskiim^fi, * 

Ms X dop't knoi/. , * 

Bs Ihey're human. ' • 

• ■ % 

Hs Yesr. It's s»re fun to talk about sooeoaa that's sort 
^ ojE on the same., .let's 6iee...f^en ve were studying 
baboons , we couldn't play any gatues, like about how , 
the baboons got ^eir food or anything, beemise the 
baboons are on a louver intiellig^P® level 0ian ve ard, 
and it just wouldn't work. But widi the Eskimos « cm 
Icnow how they get their food, and ve can demonstrate it 
. with the games. . - 

B: But we like to see ho^ poof.le live in different parts 
o£ the country and stuff likp.^.. ' ^ 

% 

% 

One youngster couldn't state a preference: 

(How does this unit compare wi^ the Man ond Animals; ^ 
3i)u know, tiie baboons and stuff? Ifhich did you prefer?) 

T: Well, I^d- rather study about the Sskioos, % 

B: You get to see how other people live and in other parts of 
the world, I don^t know, I was sort of stuck betx^en 
the salmon and the Eskiimis and tlie baboon* X didn't Imow 
what X liked, but X liked them all so is^ch. Everything's 
^ completely diff^ent, like die baboons and the tialtoon, 
and then t^e Eskixm>s an^ the saiUnon^ and then t^e Eskimps 
and the baboons. And it^s Just so fun to read about all 
of them. X di^*t really have a .favorite. 

In Conclusion 

In an attempt to/tie together ^e above observatibnSi several 
factors present themselves as^ of significance; 

In tlie Man and Anis^ls unit, all that the students had mastered 
with consistency was the information centered arotmd the life cycle 
concept. With respect to tlic concept of innate and learned behavior » 
the slower students showed some confusion in their responses; the 
brighter. ^students showed much less confusionp perhaps because they 
drew primarily on those examples of behavior actually discussed in the 
materials.^ Ihe latter, however, did express the difficulty they had 



1« Ihe limited range of responses that were given sees^d to suggest 
the possible need for the inclusipn of a great many more examples 
of innate and learned behavior in the unit, Hiis could serve to 
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in distlnguishiBg between the t^o types of behavior ^In their questions. 

Besponses in the area natural selectifm ^re disappointing', 
although net ui^spected, sinc^ this topic was n^t covered extensively 
in the course. CMly one very bright boy se&a^ to have a notion of 
what it vas all about, but even then his coniQents vr^re not consis4:ently 
accurate, raising the qi^stion whetitier his one apparently k^rJ Insight 
into the process o£ natural selection had been tlje result of pure 
chqnce. . . - 

It is evident that the interviewees ha^ begun with a higlily 
intellectual approach to the content, but duriiig &&ix study of the 
Hetsilik, there was a definite switch to a highly charged, crnqtional 
approach. Althou^ the students came may with a good sense of the 
Netsilik way of life, the youngsters had gteat difficulty in coaing to 
grips with sob® sections of the Sletsilik indterials. Differences in 
practices (chiefly senllicidc and infanticide^, eating habits, language, 
environment, and in type of education (one child In particular referred 
several times to the fact that it seemed strange' feat they had no 
"education") all seemed to contribute toward making the Netslfik 
aeon strange and son^hat incomprehensible to these youngsters,- In 
addition, most of them t^ere unable to understand the craning of the 
various Netsilik legends with which they had becoc» familiar, mainly 
because they interpreted the material literally and could not relate 
it to their o\m cKperirnces, 

VJhat was noticeably lacking in their discussions of*s,the Ne'tsilik 
were references to the concepts introcUiced during the first half of , 
ttie course. Both tlie brighter and slower students became equally 
involved in expressing their feelings about the Nets-'lik way of life, 
so that differences in levels of response which appeared to be related 
to the students • ability levels during the Man and Animals section of 
the course seemed to play a much lesser role during the Ketsilik 

• . ^ *■ 

orient the course content around the more gross differences between 
innate and learne^^behavior , which apparently are not clear to die 
students. Giving more enamples might also serve the purpose of 

' creating an accumulative backlog of data from which the students 
could draw in their analysis of newly encountered examples o,f 

V. behavior. 



unit. The concerns ,of the interviewees were oiuch tao|'e general, wad 
responses were Hit^ily personal. Ihey seamM ouch more concerned vith 
sorting out tiieir esiotional reactions to the Netdilik than they were 
with making iu>re explicit the •co^^nltive iastms involve. 

In search o£ an explanation for the strong polarity between tiie 
responses to the. Man and Aninials Unit and to-the HetsHik Vait along - 
cognitive-^EBOti^nal dijensidns, it is apparent that the working style, 
concerns, and tone o£ the teacher jhad a very direct influence on tjie 
way the class -responded, Ihe teacher's style placed great emphasis on 
the expression of opinions in an open oam^r, on tha personal 'feeling" 
reaction of tlie students toward the subject-matter, and on the iater- 
^active process of £he students. Because of these es^haaes being placed 
on process, there tcsxded to be on iii^> licit de-epop^asis on content 
learning. 

the reactions, of .the students to the ib^terials directly reflected 
the focus which the teacher had given to the matexrials. throughout 
the course,- their responses showed the effects of her eo^hasis on 
process: in the "give and take" quality of the discussion (whidi 
seen^d to the^ interviewer, at least, to be quite unusual in young- 
sters of til is age level) , in tiieir questioning approadi to tlie 
materials. aAd in their freedom of e^cpression. Ihere is no indication 
that the teachet became invol'\?elS in^elping the. students to resolve 
the questions they raised, with the result that the student^ failed 
to master some of the basic course content. 

In addition to their failure to roaster certain content is the 
more -disturbing factor of the youngsters' having carried away from 
the course a distorted picture of the Ketsilik — one in which the 
Kfetsilik are sob© times viet^ed as insensitive beings who kill the 
young and helpless, and who explain life processes in strange and 
incomprehensible ways, Ihis appears to be the direct result of the 
teachers' lack of concern with content in her effort to "release" the 
students' full potential in the area of verbal expression. * Ihese 
youngsters reponded well to the teacher's emphases, but were evidently 
not given a consistent and solid context in which to operate. 3hey 
asked content-related questions but failed to find tiie ansifers; they 
expressed their confusion and their personal feelings, but failed to 
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resolve tiiem through a coasidei^iejo of more objective data. 

ThS experience in this cXassrocm hlghli^ts the need for 
« multi-f octissed 'i^Aatii which tnaintflina the JL^t^rity of the 
course content cv&a. when the tocher's priae concern is with process 

» 

Etephasis on process for its own sake can have negative effects iSjea 
the ccsitei:^ vhich the tea<dier is using as a vehicle for developing 
certain skills is 'as potent, and perhaps controversial, as is sc»ae 
o't the naterial in -MAN! A COUHSE OF STUDY. 

4 
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Itttervtewa in the Center City 

A rewarding aspect of interviewing yoongsters ia to watch theo grow 



over~^e year! As^thlWren m the center cities worked with KfiH: A 
COURSE OF STUDY, we particularly noted deveXopoeat in the following areaa: 
onderetanding of die vocabulary of the course and ease in using It, oas- 
tary of information, concepts and skills, and reflective criticism of «ie 
oaterials and the clascroom cliioate. In short, l^ey were developing free- 
dost of .thought and self-confidence in their abilities, Diffiailtics in. all 
of tbc^ areas occurred, of course, and specific instances of problem arcae 
are noted. 

Interview data from two city field sites are here considered — the 
soofc situations described in the section "Interviews with Teachers so 
that jcompariscms of children's and teachers* views is possible. & the 
first center city system where diildren's interviews were analyzed, ^^&COS 
irsff oc^e of several innovations, both currlcular and methodological, with 
which teachers in the school were experimenting. Ihis climate of experl- 
mentsfcicn seems to be reflected in what diildrcn taske of t^e course. 
Their conaaents about class environment, particularly, reveal a more Open 
classroom situation than in the previous center cityj and their Specula- 
tions about Netsilik life show not only the influence, of complete study 
of the unit, but also a more personalized response to the materials. 
Content ; 

1. Ibe Intorvlcwa with these children reveal clearly the major themes of- 
the course that have ej^cial relevance for youngsters. Xhe ways in which 
creatures ropc^duce, mirture or do not nurture, and protect &eir you^ 
are especially intriguing. The struggle for survival of all living things 



has a deep faacioatiioa. 



I liked the soloem because it shovs how aoixnals that 
don't hove to dep^d on otiter aaiiaalg can live. Bc- 



cmiBG the baby salmon, it can't depend oo its ootbec 
. ,aDd father because ^ they died iriiea they laid the eggs* 
The salmon, they live on their own. 

V&at X liked, about the salary diey oadn me nost 
cur ions. At first I vondered vhy do you vant to sviio 
up this stream, this certain streon to lay the eggs? 
And.. .he does not knov he's going to die after he 
reaches ^is point. This m^e me like him more. 
&od X liked his struggle, he struggled very hard to 
go upstream. And soa^tioes tliey *d make it and soase- 
times they'd fail. 

2. These young peoplp are also intrigued by the roles i^icb various jEern- 
-bera of groups fulfill, be they members of a baboon troop or members of a 

htsmaa society. They do* make cotoparisons of the Netsilik with the animals 

ft ■* 

they have studied. In the interviews, where we had the freedom to pursue 
their choice of analogy, we learned that their c«>^risons viere indeed 
based on valid similarities. Hie children were not simply anthropoiaor- 
phizing on &e basis of primitive or animal characteristics vhich they 
attributed to Eskimos; rather, they were selecting truly universal pri- 

* 

mate q^nslities that are not only essential for survival, but also promote 

a state of well-being in species members. 

...the Hel^ilik Eskimos run around and find food and the 
baboons go*^ound on the savannah finding foc^» And most 
# - of the time the Netsillk ueed stnaebody to help' them-*€hey 
groom when they're Uttle and ^e baboon's mother or actce . 
other baboon just sit around and groom each other,' And 
the baboon troop at night, the baboo&s just sit down 
softly and grocKs each other, 

« 

I think the Eskimos and the baboon are mudi alike because 
the male of the family in the Eskimo ffffiiily protects the 
family. He's the one who goes out tc harpoon .the dinner* 

3. Overriding goals of the cotarse are implen^ted not only by the way 



stud^ts work together during lessons, but Qiao by the materiels, vhidi 



displfty the value md necessicy of stable eDviromaects, of coatifiu£Cy» 
o£ eooperstitM axaooB oeaabers of the group. Tbu comraation ti»o«e 

« I 



and indicates a budding taodcl for coosidering huffisn ooeds. J&e oode^ 

■t- . 
involves ccopcratioa^ cattxxsnce, protectitSn, and the sbaring of its#i»ao , 

eibillties. Study of the Netsillk imtt s©ea» to ba joaeenttal fbr the • 

■ _ ._ . " 

develo[»&eQt of this laodel* • • - - 

Ihe Amertcan raofher protects tie yoiioog ecd teadies 
hlm...so do^ the fptaietvi^the wpys of his life after 
^ley are gone. Aad'ao^does &e EeklEso laother, l&ey 
. cone toget^W sad ^ey do things together. ..It a like . 
a troop, a baboon troop. Ihcy all Just dwx t dp a 
different thing or wander off somewhere by thelrselves. 
They're all together . And la tin«s of eoergfcucy, ^n 
Eskiiao family would coass together so tiiat they can 
defend ^elrself... 

4. In general, however, flftb-sraders do mt thlBk in faodols, but in 
terms of specific examples,, 'To flttptrate, children who smf the Net- 
sllik as more siiatiar to o baboon tiian to on Ao^rlcan used very specific, 

I 

accurate examples of similarity as the basis for their coopartson, e.g. 
dominance of the male, moving in troops, needing the other meaibe^s of 
the small group in which they travel, and having a kind of territory or 
"rooming area." Ihcy seldom go beyond si^clfic manifestations to organ- 
izing concepts. So they need many examples as a base for developing o 
general idea. Ihe social n»del described under 3 is a culmination of a 
yearns work that is replete with examples of that model. 

As another illustration, powerful footage. exists in the Netsillk 
unit on hunting, .on preparation of food for eating, etc. This kind of 



^Ihese chUdren expressed preference for the Eskimo unit. Ihe main 
reason giVen.wes that ♦'We're studying a real human being." 
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£ood-gatherlxig is often dcfitted as animalistic by the ebildrea. The city 
Child especially lives tfitfaia the boundarlee of a highly induatrlallsed 
society cut o£f~£rom aature. guyJ5g~T6o3~;E~a~¥t^^ 
of civilised man, Ihue, hunting for food makes a creature note an animal 
than a h^man, having no similarity to ma as the children know bio. In 
many caees specific behavior^ ere viewed as snifBallatic because they ate 
rejected emotionally: bloody scenes ol the bunt, etc. In «ttch cases^ 

comparative examples serve as bases for more comprehensive understanding. 

I" 

A young boy makes an escelleat statement aboutfthe difference betweoA 

material that is emotionally pleasing an^ material that la disturbing. He 

has decided for hipself that he will confront the latter. 

There were a lot of things that I didn't like, but 
I don't think ^ey should change them. Like vhen 
' they took the animal apart and tiiey skinned him. 
X didn't like that, but .there's no reason you 
should change It, becatise it's true, that's uhat 
they did. So, let them. We h^ve to clean fish 
^ad take tb%a apart before we have to eat them, 
too. And just because you don't like it.. .that's 
their way of living. 

&M part of his confrontation, ^Is student io using enalogCTis situations 

from his Q%m culture to help him put the disturbing images into a workable 

perspective , 

5^ The question of the relevance of the materials to the lives of the 
children is rightly raised by educators, '^c find an answer in the words 
of the children themselves. For exan^le, two girle describe die fol- 
lowing: 

Vera: On the films, I liked the Eskimos best, because when J 
they showed a film, they seemed more like us. They 
sort of gave me a picture of my family if I were out 
there. Uke Ae time they were crossing tiie river. 
If my father was there, I guess he would cross it 
first, just to see hav deep it was, end then he would 
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certy lay isothcr across* and X*ia just about ss tall as 
he is, so X could walk Ojcross, but sister vould 
have to be carried, ^d Isy mother coald help carry 

, sotnothing oa her head as ve walke d acr oss* that 'a 

one thing in the picture I saw. And my motber^always 
cos^s her hair and 'oakes toy father happy. ^ ve are ^ 
always together, md they looked sort o£ happy to« « 
gether. When you're yocog, whatever you do aad your 
mother is happy, that makes you oore happy. 

Jacq: ti we lived in j^e.^ftretic, my father would... like 
the fsosquitocs started, biting on tiie little boy, 
end the laother tried to protect him from the c%>s* 
quitoes, and she gave him a balloon to entertain 
him, and he fished and got food. 

For these children, the film showing th^ Netsilik crossing the water and 

helping dog and wife across is very powerftjl in conveying the meaning, of 

human similarities: 

I 

That's what they sort of. o^an hy^fceMngs. "Jhey love • *^ 
each other. and they call each other by pet names. 
And they care for the young. 

6. " Details of the Netsilik films rcisen^red by these youngsters are 

> ■ jt ■ 

specifics of family life, the msnher in which humans care for each other, 

particularly the protect|ve and loving relationships oaong ^^efaoily. 
Similarities between Netsilik and their own lives are usually made using 
film materials as evidence* We cannot overstress the* Importance of these 
ethnographic films as visual .triggers of linking inmges of conacon human 
behaviors , 

7. As in other groxjp^ of youngaters, these children aention the fiscod 
and repetitive quality of Netsilik Life, and specify thats 



We're happier than they are, because we have more 
advantages to do different thingaVthan they do. 



Both the boys and the girls in this interview mention the narrative and 

4. 

interpretive Netsilik materials as favorite readings. "Songs My Mother 



• Taught Hb", "Songg and Stories of the N^sil^ Esklao*^, and "Storlea of 
Be^ianing Tiiaes*' vere specified, each by a dlf^rent child. In addition, \^ 

tfi^~not^~"ffiaT tB^'iriTuBd~aII"oF'^ ' 
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• • • 

noteworthy h^vc that the B&roi factual data aom^ees for the UetsiUk - 
unit • die data book on the Arctic and .^ctle Mlmais, and tiie "Jonmal" 

• c 

of Kmid RassQUSsen - are very rarely mentioned by children as favorite * 
readings of the course . * * 
Clliaate of Learning : 

t • 

X. Oiildren often declared K^C^ to be their favorite subject. . UtiQ$lb 

tills e<mld be viewed with sou^ skepticism (ev^ being chosen for the 

interview might tip the bo lance) , their reasons for so choosing are 

explicit and clearly reflect their sense of^ new classroom cliaate- 

In tbis'^city, a child stated: ^ 

Well, you get a chance, to say more what you're feeling. 
In any other class, you're going to have to just write 
dmm refKtrts. It gave me a chance to express how X 
feel about tiiat particular field. 

. 2. Another behavior developed- by use of -the course - the sbraring of 
different opinions - is demonstrated in children's ease in saying "I 
disagree, because.,." and to give tiie evidence -for their reasons. We 
cannot, of course, be sure that these abiUtlcs to share and express • 
ideas should all be attributed to MACOS; however, there can be no ques- 
tioo but that the course serves as a v^lcle and as a focus for sharliig 
opinions • 

3,' Further, children show that they are influehced by the l^eas of 
ather children and can diange opinions whefi given better evidence. One 
child who stressed the similarities between Iletsilik and baboons s'tated 
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a little later, sfter^ Idstealng to bis female classiaatcs: 

I thialc tiiiQt the NctslliU are e crqes betieeeii 
• • American aad the babooa, but I think tl^e Ao«fic^a . 



cause vfaat Vera and Jacqueline, said. 
Ideas change , and grow in this coui^se through each ipdiyidual'a testing 

• ■ 

othis learning against the interpretation o£ caother. 

• ■ • ■ 

O^Qt do you titink you learned the toost tzQm'i 

What was most hel^^l?) * . ^ * ^ 

I •think whqn we went in sma.ll groups for dis- 
cussion and we gave up our own thoughts, that's 
• all we knew about it our thought^. And then 
when the other children brought up their thou^ts, 
we learned more* 

• . ' * 

4. Children's preference for working together in groups without direct 

intervention Of tiiie teacher %s brought out in these interviews. As file' 
> \ 
children, express it, work in small groups perxaits infonpality, a sense 

of^ase, and the relaseation of authority lines. 

* Sodsetiioes, you know., oar groups ^e* in students^., 
wc'lr^ by ourselves. And in tiiis group we can argue 
with each* other and like thot..*in a small group, 
•you walk up to (a book) and say, *'Well, here's that 
ansts^r, right here," ^ 

.This is one example of the 'pedagogic toeons to achieving shored opinions 

t 

as noted in 2 above. " * 

5. The course supports the attitude that there are many sources of 
knowledge, not just a given source such as a textbook. Questions that 
children raise in the course often have no "right answer ^" The children 
begin to recognize this 'as they collect data and search oaterials for 
answe:58. 
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• ••we had bocks, ox^ ve read, and ve asked 
questions . . .aad we read our way throuigh the 
books asjd f oiind msk some of the atiswers . . . 
an d scmetimes ve did n'*t ficd out the answers. 



and ve*d h&ve to<'Xook' in another boiok. 

"There was one question I asked about -the herring 
guH. I asked y^en theyjoeod another island,«the 
Bates, do they atay together or do they break up? 
And we never fcmd an answer to that question. 
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A large elementary school in. the No:rtheast provides the second 
set of city interviews for analysis, With a predominantly black stiidect 
populaticffl, this school utilises a tracking system in wfiich children 
are grouped together according to ability and motivation. Since A 
C05IRSE OF STUDY was u^ed, In all tracks, frm highest to lowest, we have 
illustrative material about the responses of children in. different school 
groupings. The A class is considered the "briglitest" and "njoat. motivator. 
The D class is considered "least able," "difficult to teach." The 
interview usaterials fran the A, .C, and D classes are the basis .of this 
secticfc, since the 6 group changed teachers early in the fan and did not 
participate fully in the new curriculum venture. 

Because* only one of the threK classes rrvcvod the Ncts ...ik materials 



and this was done on an extremely limited- basis - .it is not possible to 



- :it\f 

comnent extensively on the youngsters* learnings in relation to %hQ 
entire course, Howsver, these protocols lead to scsae ccmments on' .the 
special enviromwits of city schools, and on the needs and problems of . 
inner city teachers . Two summaries (5A and $J>) of major themes are given, 
with interview protocols provided in the Appendix, In addition, a class . 
case study based on both observations and interviews has been prepared 
for the 5C class. 
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Content: , 

U Initially, thesa students £ind the vocfibulory difficult; yet tbey < 
obviooaly enjoy oas Coring It, In a group interview tbey proceed to 
string out like pearls &lt ttiQ words they foin^ diffioslt to leom, 
and ti&cn, in e proud refraia, explain t^at now tiiey know de£ini« 
tipns but '•when they first put the words in the books, they, should put 
tite toeanings at tbe lK>ttom of the page.*^ 

2. Conceptually, tiiese diil^ren are not willing to |Hst aside the notion 
tiiat animals concamicate with each other in a language that hunans just 
don't tmderstand. Shis problem remains unresolved even at the end of 
the year. 

3. One child notes the importance of films as sources of evident^* for 
eiEplorlng tlie questions of the courses 

fiofaetifflSb oeve^ have questions to ask, bi^t when 
ycm dO|^ y&i write them down, then look at the film, 
and th^ you kmslr^the answer. 

4. As the course progresses, do. these center city youngsters think 
about this raatcurial outside of the classroom? And do they begin to use 
the observation techniques and nsethodo o£ underotimding data that are 
conveyed through the films and booklets? A boy responded to the ques- 
tion below with the coasments that follow: ^ 

Int; If a friend said to you tJiat herring gulls live 
in thick, dark forest, what would you say? 

Child: I'd say that tiiey were wrong and t^at I c(mld 
prove it. 

Int! How? 

Child: I'd say, '"How many times have you gone in the 

.2/9 



forest seen berriog gulls, and tfov ismiy 
tiises have you seen herring gnlls at ^e 
be^ch? Vtx&rei do you see the berring gulls' 
most o£ the tii^?'* ^nd ti^ey'll say, "Htxm 
beach." ^ . ' 

Xnt: So there sren't any herring gulls in the forest? 

Child: Maybe a different kind from the kind we're * 
stu^in^. likB 1 was at -the bird section of 
the Science Museum, end Z lookedtell around, 
and I didn't see any herring gulls, Xhen £' 
kept going, and they had this one special coge 
for all the different kinds of herring gulls* . 
Ihere are lots of different types, 

In addition to his ralstiog class work to.£^ trip to €iia science snu£ieuiQ» 

•I 

he also shows skill at Inquiri^ into a problc&u His qupstions are apt» 
^ and he iH>s'e5 them as a frais^ork for readiiJig conclusions about a prob^ 
lesi« In addition, he shovs an open stance to^rd Imo^ledge. He recog- 
nizesvchat he does not know all there is to know about gullSt and he 
substantiates his tentative position with :^rther evidence £rom his trip 
to the sm;iseum» 

5t Ihese children want complete information, and criticize their study 
of the Natsilik tmit in this regard ^ t^ey had tiu^ only far a short 
section of it: ^ 

Int: How did this compare with the saliiK>n or the baboon? 

Child: I still like the boboons best«««ve didn't see as 
Qoich as vhen we saw the baboons « We know more 
about baboons > 

Yet their interest in the Netsilik life ia great « and soiae of diem show 
a real grasp of the Netsilik life style. Others find it difficult to 
understand why Netsilik haven't developed raadtines - "rolKJts" - as. we 
have, and why they don't have a oiore hi^ly dev^^pped technology. Ihe 
limitations of the climate and the nomadic wey of life are not clear 



to them. As in the suburban ioterviews , these youngsters select aa 

admirflble Netsilik <{u8lities their. skills in hststibg and flihing: 

the only part I IBte about theia is the way they 
fish. Uiat^s staart.,,they catch the aalaon better. 
'Ihey build them rocka up. ' ^ 

Conpletibn o£ tiie unit doea seem essential for clarifying Che basic 
life style. the Ketsilikv 

6. He find more criticism of. the art work in the Netsillk booklets from 

center city children than we do from suburbanites, 

...they didn't describe • anything good., .like, 

there's a picture io here and you don't know V{;^ 

^at it is,.,you can't' tell, because of the 

lines. 

It seems a reasonable hypothesis that youngsters who have had urorc ex- 
perience wit* free- form an^ ijaaginative drawing, and who have not been 
encouraged to create simply literal images in art classes, would find 

• the ijaaginative t^etsilik drawings more appealing. . 

•7. Jk perusal of these interviews makes it possible to understand 
better the set of valt^s whtdi these ytHmgsters have absorbed over 
time and ,the effect 'these values have on their ability to accept the 
unfamiliar practices of other societies. Much of what these youngsters 
express as important could be sunmarized under !'manners." They stress 
the need to do things nicely, not eating" raw meat, etc. They arc not 
yet willing to accept other, apparently more primitive, modes as 
legitimate or valuable. 

Further, there is a certain reluctance to a&nit that man lias urges. 
This relates to the "good manners" that these fifth-graders emphasize; 
urges, to them, cle^ly mean eliminative functions, sexual behavior, 
etc., and they find it difficult to accept bodily functions -as part of 
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their budding definitions of vhat man is, what is hujaaa. * ■ 

•J 

Int: Do you feel any urges? 

.Pats No. 

Vicky: Kan doesn't get urges. 

Pat: You c»i talk ell you want, but I don't get no 
urg^. - 

Vicky: Man doesn't have urges, he has desires. 

H^ere is a^^ching concern on ^e part of ymmgsters in group 

interview about the economic condition of diedetsillk. In a filat 

they viewed, the Eskiaaos looked very woebegone and poverty stricken 

to the youngsters, who want to help in Sjcm& way. 

-Ihey had the film in color, and they had t&e mm and ' 
the wonen just sitting up there, with yellow skin, 
black hair, and a whole bunch of ra^dy clothes. 
It made th^ l(K>k queer, so that you want to. go to 
there and help them sooie, the way they lived in die 
film.,. 

Cliiaatc of Learning s 

I. We find high awareness of the responsiveness of other classnatcs 
to the material. Ihere are socse negative reactions; youngsters In this 
group often mention t!!e "stupid questions" otfee^s ask, or the confusion 
of classmates about concepts, e,g, "Sotae of the kids keep pointing to 
the wrong structure of this and that." One child clearly makes the 
point that he understands the difference between ,"good" questions and 
"stupid" questions, but that he doesn't feel that the .teacher makes 

4 

this dtscriminetion; also, that he uader stands tjie diffekeace between 
a valid answer and an irrelevant or off- target answer. 

In die positive, there is further corroboration that children ol 
«hl8 age, if given ti^e opportunity, seek to share wiHi and help one 
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eaother. A 5A boy cossseoted in reply to tie qucation, *Mbat do you 
Xike best in this c^mrsc?" ' , 

To help other people in it. I like working with 

other people and helping them and having them ^ 

help ce et^ figtsri&g out* tiie eii«wers together. 

« 

In interviews* we found that these ^ildren have iQ]{K>rt<sat conversa- 
tiona about &e malarial, respond to and listen to ead> other, iHxild 
cm idiat Bach is scj^lng* Ihey t^rg^ n great cle^^l of ^(^gy» 'and a great 
desire to learu and m£ist6r material • ^ 

2. Iherc is general criticisso of the pacing of the coisrse. Ihe teacher 

isentioned several times during observer visits that the youngsters could* 

not progress as £sst as he would like because they did ns>t understand 
♦ 

the loaterials as well as they thought they did. Yet the youngsters thcan- 

* ' ' ' , 

selves were niore critical of the pacing of the course than of any other 
aspect of it; * , . 

And our tea<±ier, he takes all 'day and all night to 
get about two pages ... he teaches so slow ,,v we 
don't pay attention, cause it takeli too long. , 

. Xn fact, one child notes d^at he prefers the flliss, because: 

fjhen we get the books the teacher takes a long tlsoe - 
to go to one certain picture^* because he'd be .reading 
in his notes » and then he takes his time to go to 
another page« 

^ ' . ' 

In this case, there is crltlcisio of tiie teacher's seeming lack of 

preparation. The youngsters at times seem extremely critical of the 

teadier, of booklets, pictures, etc.; yet viewed is. context, this 

seeiQS to indicate their lively intelligence and desire for adiieveoent 

-* ^ey want' to be diallaiged. 

3. These children are inquisitive and their questions are serious and 
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importeat to them. Cnc child views the films as a triggering mschan- 

ism • as an inciter b£ provocative questiosa the claaa can cooaider. 

' ' ' ' . . 

Ihe pace of the clasa eeems often tedious fot many of tiie youngstera, 

.... ^ . ' 

since die teacher forces much repetition of jnaterlal. Filaa bre^ 

up this alow pace. ^ , . 

'- ' . . .vhee We have movies instead of doing the book, 
people jQ3k ctrange* questions that aren't everf 
near the stuff that's in the book. See/e»e taore 
we ask questiof^ that are .near the stuff in the. . 
books, pimple aak dasib questions. 
C *Straage in . this context meaning f aseinatiog. > 

4. Ihe children diaff under too natch disoission and seek more active, 

project- focussed activity. "It*s just talking" is a criticism they 

make when class sessions have been esscluaively discussion. Ihey looy. 

forwar4 to more experimental activities. 

The teacher said he's going to try to get soo^ herring 
gull eggs SO' that vte cmi hatch th^. Ihen ^ere*|l be 
something (to do) with it... We' should have like ex- 
periments to do, like plastic baboons, and Mke sounds 
and things like that. We shoujd have experiments to do. 

They want more activeyonvolvcment, and-vhen they are given film loopa • 
to work with later*in the course, they ore ecstatic about t^e oppor- 
tunity to search out data for. themselves, to use the littl^ projectors — 
in short, to engage in motor-minded activities that pejrroit manipulation 
of both Ideas and equipment. They alao seek more opportunity for in- 
dependent work, away from the control and "direction of die teacher: 

.every time, he gets up there, everytlme he atarts 
talking about a lN:»ok, and he's talking about it end 
.talking about it and talking about it. &it with die 
\ ' loops, you just get the machine and you can look at 
' \ it straight without nobody ia^rrupting. 

Mother girl comments on ^e loosening up of 'die teadier's cc^tro^ as 
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the course goes Into late spring: * 

m 

— .. , ^ 

Nov I like the cotxrse. Before, the tesdier tised to^ 
always give us the aasvers. t&v we have to finer it 
out for oiirselves in tide book. B;^ figuring out sa 
exmv&x yourself, you learn nore. When the tescher 
tells you all -the ansvors, you don't hardly knov, 
because you forget. 

5D latervietfs , 

Content ; 

1. Theae youngsters did not get beyond the Man and Other Animals Unit. 

Special problems of understanding the Material are taost apparent in 

this group. . " 

Ifhen X first started out J X di^'t like it too veil, 
j but f^en X get used to it, I like it ... I didn't 
y understand it. ' 

Ihe feelings of these youngsters are poignantly revealed In one girl*8 

^ ccmsaenta about how she would Ulke to ba In school: 

♦ i- 

X like to bp perfect in things. When soioeoiiie aske you 

0 question about something, you Just coo^ out and say it. 

Other examples of the comprdbension pTOblexn Include: 

Hicre are hard vorda «*# Mjr teacher » he ask rae to 

dound out the.iiford, but I don^t know how to aous^ out« ^ 

Velly I don't understand what they aometlsoee aay« 
Ihey fay like what the flah does^ and I donlt under* 
stand Ki^en they say like a fish is bom^ titien 
what happen^ X don't understand what they say. 

Ihis dilld finds evoi the navies hard to understand , and of the booklets 

he adds: 

1 don't understand soisse of those words* 

Xn essence, there is a difficult problem of verbal coa^>rebension 
in this track, and, the readings are hard and troublesooe for the young" 
sters. Coi^led with the teacher's forbidding of book browsing (described 



in point 1 under cXinace, below) the reading sad vocabulary level 
present a high Jiur die for those youngsters. 

2. Ibe A and C groups are osseb loore focuased on the maCerial during ' 
the intervievs; the D grm^ {iroliferatea nore raiuiocQly. Thip ia in 
keeping wifli c^amBnts tiiat oiaoy educatioaaX critica and reaeardiara 
have ddde^ that one raquiirement for suceess in sdioot is foeos; l^e 
ability to cut out of the field any loat^ial that is extraneous 
according to the rules esiabliabed in the school setting. 

3. As the year progrcuses, however* ve find mastery developing in th& 

. ■ * j 

use of the vocabulary, particularly as a^ tool for building ideas, 
Int: Did you study structure and fui^tion? 
All: Yeah, 

Bud: It*s the way something is built. 

Jerry: A chair Is made to lock a door sonetiBies; sometixses 
it's to sit down, * ■ " 

« « 

Hamiah: Soiaatiioes it's made to fi^t a lion* 

Xat: What's the difference between structure and function? 

Bud: Struetsire is the way soi^tbing is built, and t&e 
function.., 

* Jerry: Is the way it serves a purpose, 

Znt: Hhy do some baby herring gulls live* and some don't? 

Bud: Cause some baby herring gulls fcoes onto another herring 
gull's territory, and the other herring gulls attack 
the baby herring 'gulls. 

Int: Uhy do a^ne baby herring gulls die, and sos^- don't? 

.Jerry: When they come out of the egg, they be wet, and then 
, they stay out a little too long, tt^y going to die. 
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&idt if Ciie ooclter hexring gull 4e^^*t eaaa out 
and sit on them, then they'll die. And when tiie 
feioale berrijag gull 'sits the behy sft^ it's 
hatcb^, it gives him eomigh time Co dry hisself. 

Znt: Why e|.se might they die? . . 

Bann^tf- If tibtey don't have nothing to eat.' 

Xnt: How do they get food? 

Honnfib: They peck on their mother's red s^C.«« Ihen she 
cou^s •* not co^^s, she throws it op, and then 
the baby eats it. 

4. Ihere is QK>re mixture of &e tsatcri^.ls vith siy^s ^ey have beard 

outside the school than we find in suburbai| settings/ i^ere logic, « 

scientific attitude, and critical thinking have been inculcated from 

the first years of schooling. 

Uy friend said that if you cut a bird'sT tongue, they 
can talk ... and he said that' if you cut a dog's 
tongue, it can talk to you instead of barking. 

5. Ihe films are very special for most of these youngsters, who say: 

I think everything 8h(»sld be put in film, because then 
maybe the kids will understand more better like 
how the salmon reproduce and everything ... Every tisae 
f?e learn about something new, we should have a oovie. 

Another boy, who found the course interesting because "there's 

always soxoething doing," mentioned "Ihey show us movies about animals 

and stuff" as the especially interesting part of the a>urse. Another 

child, who foimd the verbal comprehension particularly difficult, said: 

"I like that vatchijag pictures." 

Climate of Lsaming ; 

I. Ihe working style the teacher imposes on the class does nothing 
to encourage reflection or to reinforce any learning: 
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. SoBiotiioes I lite to look at Che salsufn thinly tibuen 
he says xm, amm we sia't Allcmed tml^ vft usixag- 
it SGsoetitaes when we siti*t got aotiiiiig to do 
and tc&aB o€ kids would like to .ask hlci, "Cm vd 
look at the saliaon l>ook?" bet he would^ay no, oa 
account of ... everybody would want one. 

Ihls Btraogely {nmitlve attitude toward childrea's curiosit;^ oad 

interest in ti\e materials is disturbing at best, and a elsor syu^tom 

of much that is vroag with center city schools. One of thet diildren 

who tOMfid it bard to "sound out the word" was asked how he bought 

he iaig|lit understand the Gcaterial better: 

Ufe wouldn't have it in drawers, and he*d let us 
soaetimes sneak one o£ the books over and read it. * 

2. Even in t&is class, where so much difficulty witii the SMiterials was 

encountered by the youngsters, they still show a strong, indcp^dent 

spirit, wonting to master the pi)obl«m thtiaaselves and not to be subjected 

to the contlniially Jwalr. mt "tearfier." 

' If you ask him what one ward c^ans, then he says, 
"Listen, class," ai^ then starts telling theja. 
So if we look in our dictionary and. don't say 
nothing to him, then he W3n't ever find out. 

the teacher, young and in his first year of teodiiog, hesitated through- 

out t:be cottrso to permit any give and take. 

. Int: Do you have any class discussion's in Hon and i^lmals? 

Child: ^ot actually. 

Int: l^at usually happens in classf 

Child: Well, soo^times he will like tell us ab£mt , 
them, but seme of the kids start talking 
and stuff like that, then he won't do it. 
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I 

Xnt: "Omi \ihat viXl he do? 

Child s Make us write. 

Xnt; WiBt. do yott vrite? 

CSxilds "X will oot tslk in class." 

Xnt: Itoes timt keep coiyone frosa talking? 

Child: Yeah, but X don't like that. th9ti^. 



5C Case Study 

' The classrocK itself was furnished with deskSvacd chairs arranged 
in five rows of six, with the teacher's desk positioned at the front of 

m 

the rocm. The teacher was youogf in her early twenties, asad taraditional 
in her approach to teachii^i The early dassrocm cjtoservaticsia indicate 
ttmt her teaching style, in both WiCOS and other subject areas, consisted 
almost entirely of posing queijtions which required short, factml responses. 
Youngsters were required to rise frcsm their s^ts when respondiSag to 
questions, and they directed their responses to the teacher.. They were 
not encouraged to ask qij^stions. Over the course of the schcral year, 
however, her pedagogical approach be^n to show very sli^t signs of change. 
This change will be discussed later in .this report. 

Fran an analysis of the interviews, it would appear that the tocher 
exercised *a considerable amount of control over classroan discussicm in 
her use of the Maff and Aniiaals booklets. By reading the material to 
the class , she was effectively able to detertoine the rate at which they ' 
progressed, and through selective recognition of the children's raised 
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heaOa, she vb0 tfsl* to codarsjO. the nature aad exfceat o* discufwions . It 
^so seero fairly clear that she vae imresponslve to tbfe Iffaraiag pipooess 
tiirou^ i^ch tJ» ddil^xtm were trying to laa^ji^tand tl» aatarial* 

(Do yott|4iialt ^ speai a lot of tlas talMag la 
cl8S& cLo spexxL a lot of tine reading, or 
listenizig, or i^t? 

0?? we 'speiia a lot of tte liatening at the teadier, l»cau»e' 
m>st of the tim siie reads* But sosnstijoea aiie lijets us 
read," "but aost of tJae tj» she- reads^ and t« have to 
read aloog vith her sileiitlsr on the page. 

(I see, The 1»acher reads it to you.} f 

As, TUSB, and sosetiaaes ve read it* ^ close the book, and 
we start talking aSxmt a lot of things. And she juts 
jaore things into our mind, ajsa we can giije her hetter ... 
/answers/ 

^ (Vhat sObout IJBemed "behavior?) 

/ Ts ife didn't leara laist yet. 

B: 1 think went paist it; fDmt's because ... /ihs 

teacher/' ... ste always talks too fact. We aoa*t eves 
get to hear ^^t -ehe says . 

(Do you raise your ha:^ to tell her?) 

B: Yuh. OSien she sa^ to "pit yofur hand down ^od wait unti3^ 
she finiehas reading. But then when she reads, ^ reads 
GO fast, then when J go to ask her what did aha say, she 
says, "liaise your hei^." tChen I forget eefter she says, 
" ^ "Raise your haiid^' hecause she goes ,on and on to the aeact 
page. 

• Confl^nted with this type of learning situation, the children's main 
x%£acti^ was to lecffn correct rcsporu^ss by a&tieipatlxsg tbs teacher •s 
qusotions in such a jnanner as to have the (usually) factual answers at 

o 

their fingertips. To put it in the intervieweea* own words: . ^ 



/ 



B: You have all these kinds of hooks in your desk, 
in your apare tlae, you can ^ust take t3aBm out 
read them, and I look at them over again, and th^n 
you'll ha ahead of the class, end when t!ie teacher 
asks you a question, you'll kx»w 'em. 
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OStiB chiias«n*s rote yespoaaksB «ere reinforced l«f a t3Xetax3(t systen of 

0 

pimifibsent utilised by tbC tegfiber* T^is sethod.of punishssot not oal^^ 
BUEpressea Bpotcbaoelty, but also discasaragpfd the cbllflren's csiatrmticsia 
of their cmtsi^ e^i^riexu^ to deserooia dieou&sioa. In aa attes^t to 
pjjBfiuse tiie teacber, tbe chiS^xea j«apted i& coafonaily to her ea^ectations 
bM went so far as to criticize qpeiOy tiib attejipts of otiier yMmgetero to 
relate ^leir e3Ctra«»currlc\i}ar esgperSem^e to cehooX vork: 



> 

(What about tiie girl ai-^Oio bac3t-of tbe i?9om?) /Ste 
vas obviously isolated from the rest of tlie»taase 
during ay visit,/ 

B: She*s tbe csis vlio asks the stupid ^uestioxis • 

T: She said, lUssi ^& ve vere studyiag ead Anlmle , 
she says, "Caa ve tails eibout Birds? " becasx^ tliey 
■ seen tbe laovie Saturday night* /Alfred Hitdicock*6 T&e 
Birds/ ' 



Bs And tbfiy wre herring gulls, they wore mod bexrixig g«lls 
and crov^ 

(Do you ever sit and taU^ to each ot^r all the boys 
and i^lBf az^ tie teacher too — just all sitting ma&' 
talMng?) 

B: Sooetiaes'the teacher, she was going to let us 

talk about TtXi Birds, but we were bad. . 

T; SoBB of the peojOe vere bad, because tiiey were already 
taliins about Ae l^Lrds when she was reading, so we had 
to wri*^ pne hundared tijaes, "Listen to the directions 
aisd do not tails*" - ^ 



And in a di^btly different vein • • • 

(Do you ell read the sass l^k?) 
T: Yes • 

(At the saoB tise?) 
B and T; Yes. 



'■ W •■ ' ••'••\f..••v«»- 



Ts t-Jie dcm*t read it* Tte taacher reesds it on tiis tioxring 
gull. Ife xead it a littlie* Me aloog vitb iier, ^ 
in our tttnflB, not out loixd* 

(Jk> yaa like doing thst?) 

T: lE^Sji'cause X doa*t want to intam^ bear, oeusie she ' 
gets jbbA at you* " 

(Does 6lm get ssd If ym, ask her qusBtioos?) 

r ^' 

9*s you don't ask tier questions slie's sheading* 

After sbs reads* When sbe's readingf sb» eet$ asd* . . 

f 

deisssd for acc^tahie factuaX, or oon-^^pontaneoup, responses t>y 
tte teac!ser resulted in tbe vltb&emreil. ot mxm children fTm& eLkmsrosm 
participati(^. Interestin^y eocHi^, tlxese children admired 1;^ tbE»ir * 
claeesates for their suc<»ssful vithd3^cs/al« as can he in the foUov- • 
iag exoerpt: 

{Do ym. think ^ vihdSjs class undex^tands Man and Animals, 
or do you think they ere confused ^ihout sooe of ifi) 

J- 

1?: Boss of thess aze «)nfused« * * 

B: I4ke l>aul and Sand;^ they talk too laich, and t^y<re 
alvays asking e^^ld ^gtioss* 

T; ' I knov. Paul tries to he funny. 

C^o are the sjs^:rtest Islde in 1^ dsiss?) 

T: I don't knov. Tt3^ toa^r knows* Joan, last tiiae, she 
almost made the honar roSX. 

T: Tom don't ask "Uiat many questions. Iksn i@ pretty smart. ' 

B: He's pretty .^oart, but be keeps his smth shut. 

Tj Rita. 

Bs She's real smart. ^ don't say no^iing ••• 

In view of all ^ ^bove, it is not surprising that one toy stated 
that the hardest thing for him in class is eiqpiressing' his ideas to the 
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« 

(Wh&t do you your tsosi tim doing in class?) 

Head, . ■ " .. . . 

, « • ■ - • 

(Do you do a lot of listening izr cXass^ or do you do e 
lot of tftlHIng^ too?) ^ ' . ^ 

• Ififiteoiog. ' , 

{m&t do ycm tbiak is ths liardest tbiisg faave to 
do you're^ stiiSylag?) 

Tell hiss vhat it*e all ebout. . , 

{Tell wbo?) * ^ . 

Ten the people. 

(You find it hard for you and your dassiaates to tell 
Hvs teac^r? Ib that ^t ym. aeaa?) j 

She tells us we have to raise ,our hajsclf 

Keeping the generel cliisate oC tbiS claeeroon in laiad, lot us conai^r 
some of the concepts strefiEsed in the coiurse and how these children faxed, 

■ « 

TisE concept of tbe life cycle vss the easiest for the <^ildpen to undsret^nri. 
All intervie^d youngsters were able to define life cytlfi and to give an 
exauiJie of it- The children* e respoxiseE ranged tram %®ry rote descriplJionR 
by ths slowest children, to responses bc^^ricg on ths abstract Iby liiose 
children of average ability. The sia^est eacplanat^on wasi "Birth, 
Growth, Reproduction, and Death," The e^Oaaatlon given by the children in 
the groiQ) interviev x^as broader; 

« 

(vmat do we mean when we tails about life cycles? ) 

T: Hov they live. How they live all ^arou^ tfcsir life.. 
It laeans hov they reprodr-ie and how Hmy grw up, how 
they act, aai how they die. ©sey die ax^ Jseep having 
children. It's lAey're fiever extinct. 

(VJhat»s the lif« cycle of the herring gull?) 
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B? The real iEjportoat thing is 'fchat be reproduces h« survives. 

T{ »ih, he rejarofluces, end the way be acta. . • • 

# 

B: Hie beImvio£*» 

(Do yai tMxOc that the life ck3U» ^ ^ herrlag gull is 
lajse the lif^ cydB of the seOzsoti;) 

B ana T: No. . • • 

5». Herriag gulls^ the xneSe «»5BBe «it^ e32& fSeoa the tail — 
be gets oa top of the f^eaafle, and tto ft^ ths tail 
they ^t in the apenni aai thea mi th6 ealson^ after 
the'feiaalB lays the egg, he ^uSt cojjjpa \® and-abalsefi. 

B: ' In ite herring the. Bother it Jast sits on the 
egg, ana the salufiiHi don't. It ^t leaves It there. 
' Then after the eaiaon reprodxi<», they die* fh^'re ^ ■ 

hungry and tired, ^y vhite; and they die. 

T: •The herring gtsllljabies depend on the jaother, and 

the salmon bahies don't. 
" ' ■* « ', • 

(That's a big difference.) 
i T; Bl^st diffe'reiKe of all, I thiali. , 

It is also apparent that t^ie notion of structure and faction was 
fairly easy for ti» children to yaderstaad. All the children ^ were , 
interviewed (except for one who was the, slowest learner and who hed a 
considerable absentee record) verfe abOe to describe a structure aad its 
function. The children's widespread success in being able to define and 
explain life cycles and Btnxcture -function would appear to be partially a 
/ result of the rote nature of their learning process, which is very conducive 

to ans'jers which require a consecutive delineation of facts. 

The concept of natural selection, on the other hand, was very diffi- 
cult for the children to grasp. This topic, which is more abstract in . 
nature, wasj not covered extensively in class." Here again, the children 
vho were interviewed \*ere fairly successful in handling the less abstract 
' aspects uf the topic, and could give traditiona3. exas^Jles of adaptation, 
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such B6 the ral:bit 1^ is vhi-t^ In-wi&ter oai Ismm ixx sussaer but tbey 

did' not really f^a^relastMl Idbe- process of natural select ioo to as^ aj)p3f«cl^ 
diQjB degree. , « 

A 3.t£>ou ^ the con^pt of 'na tural fsel gctlca is ^a^^ yg^_^^^j^^'^ _ 
oQis to uisSeretaad (end it csa lie orgi^ thai it is too dif£lcult for these 
fiftb-graaers to coBSJreheaa), it wcaiia seem that the chiltoa were furtber 
han^icaEped in their efforts to better unaerstaai the slaterial by the rots 
leaiTQing ajproach, with its disregard for atostractlng from s^cific facte. 
Since cXasaroasi q.iasstion and az^wer sessions were eactreoeXy XiMted and were 

" centered rigidly on ti^ factual ^nfonaation provided in the !ian and 

• * ** . 

Animals sstcrial, it is not" surprising that the scope of tte children's 

* responses would be correspondingly limited in range. 

, TbB children had similar difficulties vjmn they coasidej^ed the con- 
cepts of innate and lewer^d behavior. Here again, they able to 
understand certain b^sic facts about behavior and repeat those exaisples of 

Tx>th Ifiorrffid and innate tebavio^ which had 'been co^red itt claas^ but as 

> * 
soon as they considered exaiaples tioyond those specifically covered in 

class, their discussion "becaxae fragnBnljEd, and they retreated to using 

exarapies provided in the written materials, ralter than continuing with an ^ 

exploration of new possibilities * As an exan5ple of learned behavior^ one 

boy said: 

Your mother teaches you ... Your mother tau^t you 
hcjw to talk, didnH she? 

- " .1 

When the other children started arguing with his" on this point, he foimd 

t 

it hard to defend his position. He dropped his original line of attacir^and 
rescxrted to the booKLets for a aore faklliar answer to the question ui^r 
discussiott ("What is learned. behavior?") axsa related the story fi3x)ut the 
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' RoiaB&iier iB that tiook* It said iB&ats belia:vior and 

because you ^am it vUl Mtrt you. ' ' - , ' 

The interviewed cJiUdren's lack of opportunity to participate in group 
disc uBsioBS in tbs olaBBifOom was reflected in tbe vay in i^<^ tbey exgiffetm&d 
their ideas* Instead of dizecting their atateiaents to each otber^ they 
usually e^^o^Bsed their' ideas specifically to the interviewer.' She lack ot 
skill lifhich these youo^stez^ eadhibited during tibe 0sivip diacusaicauB is 
relatively easy to uaderstand, in li^t of classrocaa pxicedure insti» . 
tuted ^y ths teacher. Esce&tiall^i^ it ccmaist^S of the teach^ posing a 
question, vith a student t&spoodixiE directly to her <^Bt±m, rather than, 
a free st\^deI|.t-to-etl^dent type of interaction. ^S^y therefore lacked aH 
opportunity to ^v^elop thos^ skills yfbi.cb are reg^^isite ix> good discuss!^. 

In geceral, the dhildren vere not cdnecioualy mmxff of the purpose of 
the coixrse, and only tbs better atudents wero aKLo to articulate the 
reasons for st\idylng the unit. • 



V 



\fe*re studying GlKJUt oan, but we're studying mx^ about 
^ animals. 

We're trying to fiml out \^t's different between man 
~a£d aniroalfl. ^ 

m 

Thf* i-capcu for this ai^t be partially that these children (and perhaps a»st 

children of thxs age level) did not seeia to think about their activities 

» ■ ' ■ ■ 

in terns of long ranges of tisjei tbey were auch B»re geared to thinking in 
*i ■ » 

terms of the present and the imrBdiate past. Ihey ten^d, therefore, to 

consider the course in bits and pieces, rather than as a total eatity. In 

general, they imderctood tJae purpose of the course to be the provision of 
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.new isifomatloa' about animals, e topic yitiidh. is aiipareiitly fasdxiatlag for 

chi3^n in tliis age gm^« For these ciiildres, a t^caX respDHSoi to tbs 

4u9stioa "Why ax^e you atudyirig about Han and Anixaelsf" vast "So tisat tf 

've'flM flrdmalp, ve can talse caz^-of them." ' 

1^ aosiB of tJ^ AniGlents idio were intervlqi^j bovever, the course was 
V ■ ' ■ . . ■ 

lagRnlngful in that it stisailated tli^m to cansidier various aspects of tlyslr 

own li-ves from a nav ^mntagse point. ^Qils was particularly trua in their 

discussiosis about reproduction, as is evidenced in the foUjoving quotation, in 

vblch soioe really eart^st thifiking was taking place: 

Ts So when the mother herring gull's on the Tjottom, the 
father barring gull's on the top, and the fatl^r 
herring gull gets up on top, like, and thea he lets 
sojse sperm go tto}ugh, and it goes to tbs eg$. And 
then the e^s are all ready to hatch, sin^ they got, 
you know, fertilized. But then ... 

B: People, human heings, that's different, because 

he don't have a baby. And a lady is thie cm that has 
the baby, end it's different between laan, because the 
man, 'he don't fertilize the baby. And he don't hatch 
him. And the fatl^r herring gull, be hatches them, 
^nd hB fertilizes t^i^m. But I can't understand hm core 
they have to fertilize them, and a man don't fertilize 
» them. 

Be does fertilise them. The man puts the sperm doim • 
isto the mother, and then -Uie mother, az^ then it goes 
into the mother, and ti^ moti^er goes ... 

- B: But how ccffi£ it don't h^i^n to husian beings? 

(It does.) * . * 

T: Ufh-hul^. I ^joav hov. % father told se. /giggles from 
R and X/ 

B: What are you lau^iing about? 

The children also began U> be mrexe of the differences between man 
and other animals: 

2 d 7 



(So you see tliat in eom wajrs is llfee an aaS»al 
B: Hei driiske. 

T: He grows* SIsey rornmmicate* 

(Axxljaals cowm^aScate, or a»n?) . 
A; Both. 

* '. «. 

^: Man efid aaiiBals;' 

(Do tbey "botb do it tbe Bern ways?) 

A, B: Ho* 

B: Tb&y do it in diffierest ways. 

2; Don't you tooir' tliat tliey do»*t do it in the saae ways? 

(ifeU, I'm a^djjg you. Yon te2X xbb.) 

A, T, B; Ko. Ulffiy don't do it la the eeise way. 

(Why not?) 

B: Yes, they do do it in the eone way. 

0?! Ko, they don't do it in the aaoe way. Tkmy don't go 
"Gmr." 

• ^ # 

6: Bit hoth of thet& do cossamicate • ' 

(Siey do? Do tl^y tell eacdi other things?) 

Yup, ' ' ^ 

(Do they coBsmmicate the way w^ c<aamnicate?) 

A, T, B; Ho. 

(What's the difference?) 
Bj They have — liSe they don't have a t>rain. 
As 5Stoy have "brains. 

• * 

X mean •«« 

!y don't tsj^ to us. 




One child e»iressed her own ;^ite3:7retation of animal hehavior, which 
engihasized hwaan qualities. Uhis hacpeaed again and e^ain, ev«n to the 



eactent tbat ehB Oeaied at one point that tbs isfdnastion provided,. in the 
vrltten naterials vm accurate; , ■ 

T: Do tbsy /lierring guUs/ recognize eacb otter? 

B: ©ley recognize !aiey don't recogsiisse each other, 
heceuse if the bigger ozis ia HkB if one's aasUer 
eod one's ^i^^ tbs hig one sd^t fi^t jtiijs because that 
little ouvs If he don't crouch doim. If he don't get > 
an urge to crouch do»n 

As lEhey'll fi^t. 

^ B: No^ sirS Notice how- she switches her ergmaent here*/ 

A; Tfes, tajey. wiH, . . "* 

Bs No, they wm't. 

(Way did you say they vould?) 

A: !Ch©y wi31, because in the book ••• 

B: It says in the book; but in say am words, X say they won't go 
to fi^t. Ecm aym i^asy gpt to crouch dowp? They ain't got 
TOO i^eson. 

A: I've seen it before, when I went down to the seashore ... 

This child's confusion raises an interesting question: \^ther children Ji 
T*)ho. are going through a fantasy stage in their development are eh2e to deal 
effectively with the factual infonaation end concepts which are essential 
to an uaderstandlng of the l/lm and Aninala unit* For this child, the 
material was difficult to £U!C^t because of her vivid imagination and 
perhaps her strong^ eisotic^^al needs at the tiine. 

i ' . 

yt»nigsters were interviewed on oa individual basis viere, in 
general, 'slightly less at ease -titian those in the groizp aod des3onstrated 
greater reluctance to criticize the zoaterials, but as a ^^icle, the level 
of critical ability of a31 ihtsrviewees was yiery lov« \^n specifically 
as}sed for their preferences about different areas of the subject matter of 
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^ Mbxi and Animaas ualt^ tlney usually stated tbat evexytliiBg tiidy bad 

studied so far vas iatdrestisg* season foar t£ii0 vbs tli&t it vaa, 

is essence, nev infiEpxmation* ^ben pressed fisr aore speciHc immva^ t2iey 

usua3Jly resor ^ytd. to a factual description of tiMs infosnaaticffli i& 1^ ocurae* 

Ijhile on the one baM their hesitancy to evaluate t2ie nateriaX sd^t . 

Iiave been due to their fteeljng eonev^t ill at ease or to their f^ar of 

diseasing or disajiipoi&t^ tbe intaz?;^ever, on the other baoi it can be 

es^plaizied in li^t of their lacis of esQperionce in ea$(reasing an c(pinion in 

an ecadeifiic setting, ^y had been 'tau^t** to accept outsri^tly viiat they 

were told in class; they had been discouraged from questioning "the facts" 

and discouraged from participating in discussion-type activities (even at 

indoor recess). It tms natural, tl»&refore, fat these children to be xm**> 

ccamittal uhen aslsed for their opinion about the st&^ct mtter eho^n for 

them hy school authorities . " ' . 

* 

Bss^yret, despite the envirc^ssient in ^^di these chlldf^n found -tisejaselves 
they still eaqpressed a zest for learning and an interest in the naterials: 

(Do ^u ask' her a lot of questions? ) ^ 

B: Yes* Before ve got the secox^ bobk about seliaon, ve 
Isept on s^king Mr. «•• , because s^oetijaes Mr. .•• cones 'in 
and talks to us about it, and ve kept • . . before ve knew 
about ths ^saliQon, how they get to the vater, ve wanted to 
know why they have to ^ upstream vfaere they were 1x)m| 
and how they get -tbs lurge to go back, and the chesdcals 
in the water and everybhing. And how they crossed the 
streesi ^^re the waterfall splasi^ and eve:^rthing. 

(So y^u find you ask a lot of questions ii^n you study 
other IMngs?) 

kf T, Bs Slot as fi^z^. 

Besides the Interest in the course that tMs quotsticm reveals, it 
is interesting in itself, because the student has jWicated that it was 



idien a vifiitiae te{icher baxDS that tbe ehUdreo aslced q,uestioiis« OMs sugg^s-te 
•» 

thst their regular teacbeir wotisSbUy did sot stissOate the children to such 

■ t 

an extent. , Indeed, elassrooia ol^servatioxi data have aubstastiated this 



view, 

I 

^ o 

OSsese childr^a vera especially ea^r to learn wv in£'onsati<m and f\elt 
soia&s^t resentful because they suspected that the xsateriaX could have heen 
covered taase tl^ou^ily: 

B: She collects evez^'body'a hcKSioSf birb I didn't pass 

mine in. I got them all in sqt desk, and soafitiise ^n 
I got free tine, I tals@ tliem out end do them omr and 
over* 

(Do you liJse to look at the books over exid over? Why?) 
'£i Ceiise it's fun. 

(What*s fun about it?) 
B; It's int esting. 

(Lihe what?) 

Bs Xdke , • . lilce "before I didn't even know there wss such 
a bird as a herrisg gull* ^n ell of a sudden when 
I . • • I didn't even know • « . ask sCTSbody, and they'll 
tell you I didn't even knov about them, and t^n X got 
the lKX5k and I looked in it. Then I found out a whole 
buQCh of things. 

. T; I didn't know t^re was a fish called a selmfin. 

B: I didn't, either. 

(Do you think you spent too mch time reading e^h 
booklet?) 

?! ' No. 

T; ^ah, because, see, we're iK>t even finished wit^ one, 
^^nd she's already giving us another os&. 

' D: \te should finish one before we go on to axiother. 
^^re not going to leem much. 

A: Soon as we're f iziiahed, too, she'll put the boc. back. 



. The cbildren*s use of *the Bjaterlal was x«vea3Liag. 12» nrltten snterisX 
was relatively easy for some csf the stuaeafes to baoaijo. All tlji^ cM14*«» 
jaaae use of the written materiiaB, althou^ tliey seeaed to rely more 2ieaviJy 
fiixos for the iixfozaatioa. 

(Do you ISks to see f ilsDs^ taUs about thiage^ or 
^ reai| dresr^ or write?) 

A, Tg Bs See filss. - _ 

Draif ahoixt it cmd see fili&s* 

» 

(Why do you litos to see films?) 

T: Because you learn more £!^ut it i^im readiisg. You eee * 
how: they act, aaad in reaaing,'you just sea the pictures, 
Iiilse the ealjaon. You don't see Usq way he acts, how 
fast he goes. They're ^ust shown In a pictaire, just 
staying tdiere, laake "believe the water's flowing hy. 

\ 

OSjeir preferences in f ilias varied,' hub in general, they seesed to 
preftJT filB^ with action — the snlirrm labre than the herring gulL. Their 
e^^sure to baboon materials was limited* 

"Sbs children valued ■Q^ir booKe hi^ily aad enjoyed reading -Sxem in 
their spare tim — as aestioned above, one girl even taSJsed ahcmt teeping 
them in her desk after i&as teaser had collected everyone else's. They 
were sensitive to the colors and quality of peqoer in the boolslets as wells 

(Is there any oas boolslet you lilse locking at better 
than the others?) 

X: The ors we got now. 

B: The one we got now, tJiere's three bobks in it, and 
it's saiooth on taae outside — it's green. 

IS It's, got Gttll Behavior Part I and Gull Behavior Book 
JI on one part, ana over nere it ssyg 'xas ksjlll . 

B: And it .has a cover, and you put it in and close it, and 
it's so szoooth eni green, with a i^te herring gull. 



e3(tra<*curricular i^tlvltiee: 



8: I 111^0 to go to tiie EsBaamiel Houee* 

(Is that tlie Base place as Barbara to?) 

B: Ifo, It's a Q»a pilace, ead you go there an£ y6a get 
3«ilglous education. One tine tbey toolc us oa a tri$. 
I forget lots of places* aanes, I thiajs it was some 
Idsia of bird zoo. And I mmf sooe berrins tbexe. 
Ai:^ I bad soiae bread in w ^tsscAf Isemg cmaSsaied 
breadj tbat vas left over fms fraoSsfurty aod so I 
gaw it to tl» birds, aod then after that another bird, 
asd two bfltoy chic^ they iiere playiog games. Aod 
60 I aslied the sua if tl^ two babies, liSse if om baby 
chicle lacked on the other baby chick, would he regur^- 
tate food? 



In all, a total of six amths was spent by IMs class on the Mesn and 
Animals materials. The salsisn and herring gull were coirered intensively 
for approadMitely five months | baboon was considered briefly for a pericl 
of only om month. The teacher may have felt that the limger «ie children 
Bpent on each section, the more they would learn. Ihe length of time spent 
on the materials was far beyoaS that ever anticipated by EDC, however, aod 
it is really «iuectionable ^ther the children gained any more Knowledge for 
having spent so mids. time on the unit. Because baboon "behavior wac not 
covered cougjletely, and the ^taSaiK unit was never studied, it cannot be 
e^cted that these children would have the depth of understanding that 
vould 1)0 expected of a class that hed studied the course as ^ total entity. 

Over this six aon^ period, the teacher's pedagogical style began to 
show slight signs of change. The first visiKLe sign csae in the spring, with 
the rearrangement of student desiss from rows to groqps. From cdiildren'e 
point of view, ttere seemed to be little differ ce, if any, in the %my in 
whidi their classes were conducted as a result of the chan^ in seating plan. 



In ta&tg tt^y iadicated a' nmpicimx tSuit tlis rsam f<^ tbi c2iaQa» vai to 
separate aoxoe of tbe xaore talkative stufimita frm ftUviam ISa^ MA, honeverg 
MO. th^ beiag aeated ia se<3^ vaa beCtpfUX^ titteauat ix^ tfaeir i|)p«r« tian 
tliey vera able to asaiat aaeh other vithlji tbair am jiartlcular fii<>Mps* 

At the <sIose of tbe eC&ol yeer, ths tesdiir ren^ctad on bar ea^rienca 
vlth gxioyp wcar-Sc^ revaali£ig ber nev flAxibjaity in f^psiroacli to farlilng 
(albeit very Xlsdtea oa tbe basia of our eXaaaroon 0l»arv«U.o33g}: 



• ••I think that dividing tbna into bave 
tbe cbUdxea vomag jam, ym. ksuvi beeauae tbey 
have tbeir own littlje grottp, and tbey'ire |wrt of 
that gmi^ aiai tbey*re wsrldjig store. If yob take 
tbe cOass aa a v^ioae, you^lX bave scaoe kids tbat 
don't care i^t*s going on in tbe room* t% is good 
that idien you ^t tl»» In ©ra^a that tbey can work 
togetaier 

• . ». X tootf tbat at the beginning of >tbe school yesr 
I bad than in roura. 'Bieu X dscSded to put thsm in 
grou£t8. tbe[f*^(K»3sed out for a little iMle^ 

and then tb&y \ii«»re coostaBtly talMi^« talking^ 
talkizxg, ana X ^us^b'^put tbem back' in tbe rows a^in* 
X found tbat X ccpld be wore effective in rows. But 
when 1 wanted to ^^up thcia^ X Just sort of put tbe 
rows togetber and cut Hb&m up into groups* X dc«*t 
have tbes that vsy all tiie tixae •« • 



o 
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Given the esrrircmsent in \^bdish tbe yowaQsters found theias^ves;^ aad 
the basic "set" of tbelr teacber*s pedagogical style, it is q.uite under- 
etanial:de that these youn^ters caice away froa tbis course vitb a consider- 
able amount of factual Infomation but with a very limited unflerataniing of 
the broader concepts speclTic to the course. lEhey did, however, benefit 

0 

froiQ their study of the couxnse: They became invx^*^ in staking vital 
cos^>arisons between toan ani enix&als, as, for exa&^^£, in the area of 
reproduction, and they aleo found tbensselves applying soiae of their new 
understanlings to tbeir out-of"school es^riences. In addition, they had 
acquired a sev aod jseaningful vocabuler^j vbich tbey vere tislsig vlth a 
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Burprislag degre© ot fjjsxlbility.lsy the c3j96« of tl» schooX yemr* 

It i8 qul^ uaterst^adablfi ishat sgii» tme^r§ sri^^t be f«lt;ctaat to 
introdocd a course cudi as 11^ in tbsir cOMrooas for fftsr tbat tbe 
children's participation in gaaes end ^o2jB«iaio?lng,and other eliailar activi- 
ties i^cb are very a part of lfi&«3B, lai^t <;rftate an uncoa«»oll«t>l» 
situation in their cOas^^oi^^Oiir e^^itfiKe in this clasaroooi with this 
particular teacher ^^''^iBe initial aeiaroadti vas traditional and f airO^J* rigid, 
has Bhown tbat IttCOS can he used vlth sees euccawS la a xai^e of inner-city 
daserooas, vhieh are often considered to he difficult places in i&ich to 
Introduce new curricula succeosfully. This teacher eac»riaentea with 
grouping, and, having found her tixBt attenspts somewhet unsatisfactory, 
used a fflodified versioa, giving her class the benefit of both t!se nore 
traditional pedagogical ai^aroach wit^x l^ch she was raost coofortahle and 
^ie^^proach suggested in the EDC course of stufly. Another fear has been 
that consideration of controversial eubjects su(^ as reproduction oi^t 
not he handled by the students in a nature, manner, ©le dilldren in tliis 
dassrocaa displayed a seriousBBss of purpose in their discussions of 
ctmtroversial t<^ics and showed their ability to bring to such discuesiotjs 
the knowledge ^Jhidi they vere gaining fron the coixrse. 

The teacher in this instance was a very critical factor in determining 
the degree of success of the nateriels in her dassroom, ^is experience 
seeBB to suggest that the degree to which children are successfully, affected 
by a course of study is directly influenced by the particular teacher's 
lotereste aoi ^^lode of toax^hiJig* 

3 4 5. 



Section III 
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4 

. Testing in ttie mti and Other Aaigals Unit 

la dfisigaing fcr H&COS, wft kept ia rrlnd t&at voold Imve 

several sotirc&e of infonas^ioa for assasstzis tine leactiiis^ geisie o£ 
youngaters. Hie i:ests, tlie^'eforG, were deslgsed spcclClcumsr to laaasdre 

« 

inf^rraatiott gains end e«aee£»t eiascecy st f fairly difficult bat <iaite 
stTGl^t forward Icnrel,' | 

.4 

* - and Other A ttis^ls T«sst | 

I 

Of tli0 unit pre-post t6«ts construct^ spaclflcally for ^I/ICOS, we 

judge diat the tost: for Haa and Ot^er Animals was more succasaful* Itie 

* I967t^8 version of eha tizat (modified for 63-69 Ccstiug) add tocal sample 

responses follow^ wit^ some intcrprecacion of findings. In SOTie vays^ the 

test ^as less ai^itxous than that constructed for the Natsiiik unit in the 

^67 - ^68 triai« £t contained only objective type items > \^i^eas 

Istter test contained several op^-endcd questions* In conjunction vitii 

working party G^Tsbers, we prepared several item** types; (specific questions 

* are included in parentlieaes) • 

l» simple information and definitions , including vocabylary 
(9b, 9f, 16> 

2. knowledge of htupan and other animal behavior (5, 6^ 7, 8^ 9a, 
9c, 9d, 9e, 9h) 

3. understanding of basic concepts of the course, e.g. innate 

and learned heavier, adaption, variation (8, 9g, 9i, 13, 17) 

f . ' ■ 

4« ability to interpret single graphs and to draw conclusions 
f ' concerning the information therein (2 - 4) 

5« ability to make comparisons and distinctions between man and 
other'' animals (la - i) 

6« ability to reason^ from information given (10, II, 12, 14, 15) 
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7. ability to use evidence to predict behavior (10, XI, 12, 14, 
15) 
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Dear Student: 

As you finish studying about ^a. and other animals «e would like 
you to anstmr some questions. Just do t&e best you cen, , 

1. On the list belov are 9 diings that happen firing die lifetime of 
aniisals. -Sos^ things happeu to all animals, oms^ things happsa just 
to hiuaan beings, and se»i£- happen to'odier aniaalii but not to hustra 
^ beixags. In dtie b(» beside esch questi(m, urite a 

1 if it is true for human beings only 

2 if it is true for seme otiNer eaimole only 

3 if it is true for both hutami beings and other aniaals 
The first two are examples. 

L-mJ breathe 
dj lay egge 



90% 


+10% 




a. 


96% 


+ 1% 




b. 


81% 


+ 7% 




c. 


76% 


+21% 


CD 


d. 


75% 


+ 8% 




e. 


89% 


+ 3% 




f. 


97% 


+ 2% 


CD 


g. 


96% 


+ 3% 


m 


h. 


51% 


+10% 


CD 


i. 
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tnarry 
eat 

grow up without adult care 
u©a a language 

cooperate with others of their kind 
protect thexoEolvea from enemies 
build fires 
tell a lie 

^are a loeal with a stranger 

24 8 




This diagraa diows the srees in «tiicli two babocm troojps live. 



Xroop A 



lives in SectJUm A. Tsoop B live* in SecUxm B. 



QnestiQt^ 2 eliccw^ 5 below atd abmit tiiis diagraau 

2. Which is t^e overlapping sectimi? {Ckoom com aagaer and wrieci itct 
maahar in ^ box,) 



89% + 7^ fTl . 



92% + 10% 



60% + 347. 




3, Ttte overlapping section is one that (Oioose one answer and write its 
mnaber in the box.) . 



in 



I. none o£ tibe' animals use 
Zm .both groups use 



4« Cot!^ared to the other tw> sections, the overlapping sectkv^n is 
(Choose one answer and write its mimbcr in the bqK») 



53% + 12% ilj 



1« richer in food and water 
2. the sac^ 

3« poorer in food and water 



S« two troops coioe together (Choose one answer and write its nuosber 

in tlie boK«,) 



to 



X* the larger troop t^uld ^are the food and water with 
the surlier troop 

2 m the taroops might be nervous 

3. young baboons of the t:m> troops vould play together 
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m-4 

6. Babooo txoopm.mmt Umm timfx hmm raigif, 1bi« i« t»ec«iMs 
(CSiooM (m« tttoiiir «ad write iti ooMb^ in box.) 

^ l« doa'e want to tMSvm sick or cli ta^noni l:oo - 

^ f«r behind. 



48Z + 9Z JT] 2. Bo oaa i» mi of t&ti r««ian. 



3. Xbsy^doti't irant.otii«r caiaalt to g«t Urn thingi Clt«y 
ll«Vft iMilltf up. 

4. Th&y Bxm. able to sturvivtt €»ily In that tpecini 

7. A sabxssk Is able to £1x1^ its vsy !»ck to its birtiiplacft bocma: 
(Choose oas snsifor sad vrite its nta^tr in titm bosf.) 

1* Smm tmmtmr of tba griMtp- has mads 43itt trip t»ofora« 
91Z + 35% j^f ^* pareats t»H the iM^ .to thsir young. 

3. Eeds salffioa rcxaembers the ^aeli of its rivor. 

'4'. Saliaoa learn to do this by trial and error* 

8. The group life of a baboon troop allows: (Ifjtrite the oinber of each 
answer you choose in the box beside that ansver. Choose «■ laany as 
you vi^.) • 

42% + 5% f ' .. .J I. young baboons to play orgcmieed gsnes 

32X - 33% \ ' I 2. an adult to ^are meat with an -infant 

81% + 24% t X I 3, die atfeles to kaep peace in, the troop 

17% - 41% f' f 4, the males to hunt while t&e faaales ga&er food 

42% + 1% I X f 5. other females to bolp a mother with her oewbom inffsit 

85% + 5% t XI 6. the males to protect tJie females and babies 
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9* Xn tliftN|N»K bsstde umii ii^^timt vtlte < I if It it 'Ssm, • 2 i£ it i«, 

I « iru© ' 

/ . .3 • Doii't Kaow 



49% -I- 20% 



a* .S<Hae ^ mi tnt it ip have a iKiguagd lifcft ^*«« r!ft ** lOTc wff g* but ve 
haven't underatoofl it yat. 



33% 4% t I i b. In i&any anitaal groups moire babiea dia C&aa . . 

69% 4* 49% t 2 \ c. Kale habooaQ protect tiuir oiia c^ildraa bettar than tbay ' 

protect odior yom^ baboana. 

8&<r. "^^^8% t~2 1 d. y&mo. a^hexriisg gull diiek looks huogey, its pasenta ,^ead it* 

, - ' / 

67% 4- 25% n i ' e. Baboons eare £or ^eic young lon^r dian herring gttXla eare 

for .t&eir young, " \ 

83% + 7% \ I \ f,. Huiaan beings are aniiaals, 

Uhen we^'^Qaiine hcnf son^diing is lHxilt« t^e con tell a lot 
about^ haa "ttr is u^ed* 

77% 17% i 2 I h. Wh^aev^r a gull sees sticks, it wants to build a nest, 

90% + 17% f 1 J i. A brown rabbit has a better dhance o£ aturviving in a dark 

forest thai ^ white* rabbit, - " 



79% + 9% 



gi 
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10. look «t ^ pietuirM. Thm irriCe in tite box beion 'tim QtsalMir of tiw 
plctuce thoi^ag mx ttlsal you dilnk would not b« abls to Uvt in th* 
ploca ihoioi* * 



85% + 35; fTj 



U. Xinsgiiio dkre issu as plants in the ewixsaifamJt tS^amu Vbidt of tiM 
following anlnuils dsald livg in £h«t: omris^naei^: if tii^tm wmts 00 



diooact. 




0 


eninal 1 


o 

r 


« 

fiainal 3 

■ft 




misa&t 5 


a 


anioal 6 


12«'I£ all animals like 



s 



.animals lika ^ose in picture 3? CE^ita tiie vsa^t of your vasmx in 

- -I. nodiing would happen - 

2. the group would increase in ouas&er at first 

62% + 22% (TJ an t&ey would live happily 

.' . " . _ . • 

4. they i^ld have a big^r food aupply 



vrltv « la tlM tek atac^ to tlui Mttt»iic« if ym t^isik it is •icayt^ii^ 
fee »qio«t Ifgiy or « **0" in tli* bcui if ymi thlslc tib^ aaiml could do 

Herring . <. 
66X + 9r 1 I i «. find the edge of its territory ; j . 

86% 4* 16Z 16 1 b. ]^ck at fe6 red «pot on its i^ar^t*8 hetk 
24X - 2a £0 c. fly . *V 

65X + 15% t o J d. croui^ in dsnger / * 

44% + 9% \ l I e» recogaise its chicks by Sfots on hesd 

Babooa 

40% • 6% ill a. know fee alara calls of other animals 
81% + 9%. |Q J b. cling to its oofeor's <;hast 
71% + 2% li& t c, focke sounds 

64% ' lOi g3 d. ^ivo epeci.l calls «t special tl«SB > ■ 

14« Ihis is fee fiknll of an animal. By e a rrtmining 
its tee&i, ubat wmild you be able to say about 
feis animal? (Ifrite fee nuiaber o£ your <»s^r 
in fee box«) 

would be iikely to dafend itself by 

1, fleeing freua e«^mies 

2. attaddng and biting 
It would eat 

1« a lot 
2. not omch 
If fee weafeer turns very cold in a pla 
1. migrate 



75% V 31% ^Tj 



39% - 21% m 




aee it wltf*"^ 




59% - 2% 



2. stay feere just fee same 
It would be likely to 



73%'+ 31% QD 



1. eat other aixictals 

2. be eaten by them 



9 



?5 

If 3 

&H 
621 



+ 7% 



«ci«itlf t Iwn DeVor« setcud out to 

coatina* hU study or b«booii«« Am he 
drovt along, h« cmsm to an mm n^cre 
lift fmt • fMf tr«fts, MQA lof# v«s«tatioii, 
• giTMfy pUia and a vateir holM. Ua 
deeiiled would b« a good pUc« to atopl 



I. 



2. 



6^% ( I 



7SZ 



+2U 



44% 



O CO 



81% 



+ 3% 
35% O 
+13% +15% 

(SDsixfO 



m waa lookiBg for a tiiir troop of bahomm 
if ha ^Id find one, hccatiao be fait ha 
coulda't laara much hy iiatehijig tha am 
habooaa, day after day; 

"I caa't tell one from ©aier efiyvay. 
One habocm ia jast like the next.** he 
laughed to hisgelf . 

Dr. OeVore had left his field glasaet et 

the camp because the troopa were not^if- 
turbed hy hla aad m^U allow hla to a»e 
very close* 

He especially looted forward to playing 
with the baby baboons. 



' paragraphs you Just read give correct tflfonaatlon 

^ at'^u'Sue'/''^"'' Ot^relJr ^ 

v.- 

thS It i! ? the paragraph • under Jeue. If you 

Sif:/^ «««nbered sentences on tiie rWslde of the p!Se. 

ortlsT'^StLe'^'tl^ '""h* ^« paragraph' S: 

Re^aon! Wnta tlie. number of ybur reason la the Uo% under 



1 Bo the saioe thing for each paragraph. 



3. 



4. 



6< 



7. 



8. 



9. 



BSSSSM" 

Baboon* are not bothered by the 
presence of huaan beings. 

Sv«ry baboon in « troop can be iden- 
tified by die way i% Icwks and acta. 

Bibooail ere never found wiiere there 
ere Only m few treae and aoae low 
VQ^tati<m. 

All aUult habof^s are ao alike in 
^apiMarsttoi t^t ve Oenaot tell tlmis 
apart. 

A scientist can't learn very ouch by 
watching only a ajaall group of one 
type of anifiwl. 

to get the heat observe tiona, we 
should not Ut baboons becoae avare 
-that ehey are heing' watched. 

Bie baboon troop guards infants very 
closely jmd would not let a atranger 
get near one. • 

IJoOps of baboons are found in an area 
that prcnrides food, water, and some 

trees. 

By studying one troop of baboons very 
closely a scientist ia able to learn 

a great deal about all baboons. 
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Word tttpotog 

I6m la colsmi lUPd soot words you hc«« and mmd duriog tlii« ccmrs*.- 
PlWd re«d each one, Zhea find la Colian B (b« f>«<t daflnittoa for 
aifi word «ad irritc ehat letUr is tim box asxt to wd In Colsnn A« 

th« youas of tst^ mskioBl 

oppofil^ of aolaal - 
m mamamt • prlaatA 
Hia spaciti vajr «oia»tl&ing is.lMillt 
jui!|} to mul side 

a yoimg buaau or other ymuas 
anlsal 

• delinquoat or bad t^ooagdr 

a special way in i^icb aomatiilng 
is used 

8 htt&ter o£ other animala 
giving birdi to young 
the waya an animal acts 
8 baby gorilla 
not leanusd 

the pattern o£ birdi« having babies 
end dying 

good or bad manner b 













CD 


. t^boon 


a« 


8<% + in 


on 


ttmctiire 


b. 


82% + 24% 


CE3 


roproductiost 


' c. 


47% + 36% 


CO 


juvenile 


d. 


32% + 7% 




••^^^i^PlP^iiP ™^ ^^^^^^^ 


e* 


85% + 15%' 




life cyle 


f. 


85% + 31% 


CD 


envirMicscat 


S* 


61% 33% 


GD 


offspring 


h. 
i. 


87% 4- 47% 


03 


predator 


72% + 41% 


tsn 


innate 


47%+ 20% 


CO 


heavier 


j. 
fc. 
1. 
m* 
n. 

0. 



Percent 
ChocUing 
True 
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POST-TEST QUESTION OIJLY 

17, Place a "1" next to eech stateamt you think ia tr^e, 

I ^ animal gathers information through its sense organs. 

The brain receives infonaatioa only from the outer enviromaent* 

X An animal's brain receives information and sends signals to 
the different parts of the body. 

^ Aivii&als usually adapt to changes in the enviroruaont by 

deciding what is best for thm. » 

X The variety within a species is what allows an aaimal species 
to adapt to a changing cnvtroaroent. 

I Information from the eovironoent is necessary for an animal's 
survival. 

You can see and touch the signals that the brain sends to 
the body. 

25(i 



61% 
23% 
78% 

54% 
74% 
17% 



For tim totml tut^4 mm^lm of 1669 scudantt in 13 atmui*, pr# to po^t 
tMOt LtnoM yffftil frff iiuiif som i n ^ ff yf § i^fn^g tttsMi oJH j[ff|yt» GbiUdFMi iMum m 

r«iM during intaxvieirot cttvoal how die«etljr tli» vidi fniomitiotuil eoo* 

« 

tent o£ tiia courta coatsribtiM to tbalr gsoirism mom of eocepetAiic*, ▲ 
coneant-rich coursa is •spocially sppfoprictft tox elils «g6-l«vcl, uImi^ 
cspaclty for procestins iofbmatloa'is aaoxnous, «8d ttbei:^ 'tii«x« ii in* 
Mtiable curiosity about audi intrinsically intorosting content as aainal 
and human b^avior. 

It is apparent from the evidence that i^re £he unit deals witii 
happenings »- dosc^ipti-^ aspects o£ l^svior '» childn^ are picker ta 
grasp and retain &e contc^l^. ^ere inferential or conceptual skill ia 
called for, diildren find msre difficulty and fall into more confusion^ as 
we \^uld expect. 

On over-Qll vocabulary coi^tcnco (qpesticm 16>, a 30% lacreaaai from 
an average 40% to an average 70% level of kncsvledge, is found. Certsln 

'4 

words tfcct recur throughout the unit are correctly defiled by over 80S of^ 
tha sample (sudi as "structure," "reproduction," "life cyle," "environ- 
Eoent," "predator"). On. definition of *%um8n being" snuill increases are 
shown due to test instructions. It was vxot made clear to students that s 
definition could be used more than once; thus, having used up the correct 
dioice to define baboon, children did not have axusther option. 
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Brookline, Mass.; Karin County, California; Oakland, Calif.; Jefferson 
County, Colorado; Niles, £1 lino (^i. Webster Grove, Hissourii Or^ige, I^v 
Jersey; Newton, Mass.; New York City; ^iladelphia; Bennington, Velbont; 
Washington, D.C; West Hartford, Conn, 



Oil con^t diattocttPn of maiml Md, ln»MD bihmri&n itgmBtijaa l}» 
hish levels ot foiowledgtt •£» ahoim •£ Iwglaaiiig of thm omatm., BvMi 

Sp«cl«l problMi ATMS prov« to hm thotm of imdttiUGdiag Uogiuie* «8 
« pGculiarly human cluir«et«ri8t;ifi, moA of comotly itetlfyittg InQM 
verfus learned bobawiort in baboons «id beirsiog guilt <<|if«sciM 13). 

Cm mslyois. aoma of t&e tost ttam sirs considersd to bs epsa to sa 

interpxetation ociher than tlui answer ttxpectcdt «ieh ss items b and e of 
question 14« Indeed on these poor test it^os^ youngsters sboir under* 
standfible confusion. Vhere itoas of diis rsssoning type are clesrly wordi^ 
and unosliisuous (a and d of qpieetioo 14) '^rery Isrge increases in correet 
response are found. 

One of the more difficult questions on tiie test was H't^f in terms of 
both directions for ensuring and skills require. On the ^dle, yoongotere 
do mrprislngly veil on t&is question. It is interesting to note in 
children's post test resfi^nses tiiat, where they are reascming from infor- 
mation essentially cOa^rtusnt with what they had learned in the imit 
(description of baboon troop range, etc.), thoy show good increases fn^n 
pre to post test. Where tfacy are least able to perform on the post test 
is on an item that calls for them to put out of mind what they have 

4 

''teamed'* about Xrs^ IteVore's work witli baboe»& tsroops (he was so familiar 
to the troops that they allowed him to become a close observer) and to 
ttkUik of him in i situation, vitii a new troop (itda 4 of the question). 
Ihe distinction here focuses on the new situation, and vdiat it would entail. 
But most children do not read this as a new situstion, and interpret it 



dircctlj itom t^ir prior Uirnfng in tba courM. M rwMoaixig Moimly 
ten tha isOomaUm glvaa on dui tMC* 

*r«» iaUrvlMf* «• kam yousigttMri tow s •troai ftrfocui fiMlii^ far 

From aa isstansetioiuil {Mur^ftctivt, it tt worth aotin^ eiiat tttch bii^ 
I cl tt nf-ff f f f inn vitb «& int«r*8tiog perw^ tmd sndi^ctoaivs taeposttro to 
bit mxfoximcBM, M iMd at, tills C«p «iy> «ga laval to difficulty in 
braakifag mmy from tha aind-Mt ao atcabllahad. tbla factor vorka povar- 

fully in ravaraa, bowavar, Ifor %m bava found is odiar curricular raaearch 
in tha araa of racihl attt&ude that aueh i«^tificBti(Hs vttk an individual 
1^ ia tba focua of a oarrativa can exart atroag ififltmca on pravioualy 
aaciatiog ataraotypea ao^ holp to braak da»a audi <»nf igorationa* 

Mgtlia and the Msaaaf^e 

Me did not have a reaearch ^iga diat would permit ua to psseel ^t 
the specific learning gains attributable to imy sm& aedliso of pre«entation 
(€£xcept for guiaes, ii^re a social intensive study vas mdortafum)* We 
can, however t look at teat results in the li^t of materials and matltods 
specifically related to asrtain times. 

In applying this method to the Han aid Other MSmals unit test, w 
find a great relationship between amount of rainforceoent of an idea 
throu^ various media and exercises, and the gain In learning that takes ~ 
place by the end of ^e unit. In the feer instances Where learning seems to 
be going In a direction opposite to that desired, a close inspection of 
the course reveals contradictions and lack of clarity in the presentation, 
or no isaterlal directly related to that idea. 
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m-i3 , \ 

Qttsstioa i3t on baboon bdisvioir ixamtm waA Imntm^f is « p^iam «xaapU 
of tbia prob^M, Oa two itam^ a, mad chiUtm gim 'mtm incottmct 
siimmsa «t «iid of tiba couim th«Ei «t £b« bttgiaaiiig, XtM • not 
directly cov»r«d in tiM matsrial. It«a d ncs osUiUilbly co9*Kmd in tib* 

# 

bookUt, **Bfibooii Coanmiicatioa" but upon iaa{«ctioi& thm piig«a dMling 
vidi apdclal calls revsa^d tihae both imuita touoda aod laarnod calXa m^tt 
discussed Cpgetbar, vitiioitt: any aortixtg CHit,. and were f^tii raforxed to aa 
"aotooatie," a word cii^t tlie cbildran bad already aawseiacod vitb iasujte 
b^avior. The raafion for ccmfaaiOa becoiaes cloar. If youogetera b&va not 
worked wit^ naterlala that halp tbea to- yi^derst&nd and interpret a queaeion, 
then the remilta are diaappointijag. Bist tbe fault ia ours, not die child's. 
Questions 6, 7, and' 8 give us further evidence froa ^ich to apecutats 
about the aicfects of mdta find raiufarcamsita Qu^otioci 6 ia o^visr 
directly handled la the Ksnteri&ls; gala oa correct choice (2) £rom 
pre to post l6 only nine percent. It tmut be sientionod, however, .tiiet 

^choice 4 cm be seen as a reasonsble aa legion oinca students c^Hild well 

— ^ > 

intotpret this to man that baboons are adapted to ^eir own and not ^h^^ 
other enviromacnts a Together, reasonable dioices accotsnt £or 88 {NBireent 
of the response, tmt ^e preferred dioice, 2, is selected by less than 
half of the studei^ts. 

On question 2i contrast, the con^ct respond increases 36 percent 
to over a 90 percent response on the post test* Ibis information was 
treated in the selcu^n film, the booklet, and in the teadier ssaterial 
pertinent to class discussion, ^ 

On q^astion 8, we consider three statements to be correct, choices 
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Ill- 14 

I 

3, 5 as4. 6. Gboice 6 la so ^pulor at tibft be^tsaiag t2iat tittZa incresse 
is possible. Choices 3 sad 5 era inters^ ting th coiuiidar, howevor. Choice 
3 is chosen' by 24 s»orceist loore stxtd^ts on tha post test. • Siere is in- 
forskstioa poxtiit&nt to hothi 3 and 6 in the booklet on baboon troop, 
' in the baboon troop filn, and in the eovtronaeat board eirareise. Choice 
5, Ijy contrast, whlc& does not Inev^se pre to post, could be interpreted 
as. incorrect by youngsters sfter viewing the young infant film, since there 
they see a baboon fesale guarding Jier nevbt}:m offspring frcsa all other 
baboons. Perhaps our word "newborn" is lois loading in tliis option. Xn 
any case, materials do not support the choice as a a?rrect option. 

Iho Bet o£ Xrue«-FalS6 items tmder queatloii 9 provides further 
intaresting data to consider* I^t look spacifl'csily at stataneats 

d end 6. Tae first , io the only item skoviog Iobb on the post test. 
The other three are the hi^heet gain ItemSe Item b is a general stateis^at 
C£illing for extrapolation izoTsx exan^les o£ specific aainial casesa An 
exercise leading up to thlD concept » or a stat&xiant a B^ch^ is not in* 
eluded any^tfhere in the materials « Possibly in sos^ classes , during 
dlecutislon, the point could have been raised* He do \mcm that evidence 
fox specific cases was at' hand: of 6000 salmon eggs, only two survivo* 
All children know this it is one of those facts that become burned into 
Qiemory. .However, whether from wording or from level o£ abstraction, ^d 
given rha fact that no direct expression of this idea was conveyed in the 
materials, the general itom proves unmanageable. 

Ihe baboon booklets , films, and the environisient board exercise all 
contain ^ learning baling on item c» Item d is covered in the herring 
gull booklet, in the film, in the slides and in class discussion. Xhe 

. • 2.«1 . . 



Ill- 15 

macerlal in item £ is raised directly ia work on the life cycle chert 
end in dificttssioa (|ttestioas follovlug ^it work. Xa edditioQy the Iteae 
deal with both inforiBStioa end coc^icriscms explicit in the materiale and 
epeciflc to the aniiaele studiod. 

We cannot help but be reminded of Eobinson Je£fer*e adcsoaitlaa about 
poeor^: never let an idea sit by itself without a presence o£ &ffisa oort. 
With elsc»ntary ege childrm* 't^^Si$ an idea to aa eacAqple iseeins to be 
the iQOSt euccessfiil usatdtiod for ensuring its discovery and retenticm, 
particularly when the example is coni^yed visually, verbally, and often 

« 

is part o£ im eQ3Ctl\^ igxerclse, 

« 

l^lle it would ccrtfilnly be justified to point to tiiese fi^idings as 
evidence of certain ui^acis factory test itaas, ii^ tiiis]3c wo can turn this 
somewhat negative view to a more positive advantage. ^ haw eonsidered 
some o£ our £lawed items as part of a process of* assessing the importance 
of vivid and reinforced presentation of ideas within the curriculum^ to 
identification and retention of these ideas by students* 

It is clear from this Inspection that if om^ wants youngsters to 
comQ avay from a course vith correct: information and c^stery of certain 
concepts^ one must carefully inspect all s^teriats carryic^ these facts 
and ideas, to be sure that the point and perspective are not obscured by 
the materials and the different sources of information do not contradict 
one another. 

Alc^st vlthou^ exception y t^re seem to be explanations found .in the 
materials themselves for the test score patterns. Largest increases on 
individual items occur cohere there is a consistent thes^ and i^ere tihat 
theme is reinforced by the s^dls of &e course. 
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Analyses of the Mfen and Qth^i- Ar.wt^ g^jt Test ReR^ l-hfl 

For piirs»08«fl of atati»tical analysis the and OtZiar AaioaU l&iie 
Xaat was divided into parts, a raaaooiog aectlon (19 itaaa) and an 
information aectipn (46 items). To give focus to tliis analyeis va posed 
•everal questions lAich were appwriate to address using statistical 
aaslyois of tim basic test data.W 

. 1967-1968 Pata .Increane Sf^ndcrd Etvot t^^nt ' SimtUc ^ r....«i 
On the information 

8.30 ©.149 55.718 P<0.0001 ^ 

09 tiia reasoning 

1-75 0.073 ' 24.132 PfO.OOOl 

On the total tests 10.05 0.173 58.161 BCO.OOOl 

S-1646 

The second year of test trials (1968-69), s revised version of the 
saae test produced results coapflrsble to tho^ for 1967-1968, with an in- 
. crease on information items, pre to post, of 9.8;- on reasoning items of 
2.0; giving a total test increase of 11,8 (1^-303). The increases are 
larger than those of the previous year and all sre highly significant. 
Hie miswer to cjuestion I, ^en, is that students do score significantly 
better on the post- test than they do on the pre- test. 

» 

»ie remaining enalyses i^re made of the 67-68 data. 

if 

2. Do students differ, hy ^..a^ 4^ .^^^ ^ enrolled, in th^ 

agpunt of knowledge the y posscos about enimal behavior as thev bealn 
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the comraet 

Oa laSosBmtion Itmms 

HRm, Score g^Teot Slsmiflnaace Ii&vel 
4^ 24.6 

5th 27.0 ^ 

6th 29.8 36.241 F<0.001 

Ungraded 27.3 

Students do differ greatly by grade la their knowledge as determiBed 
fay information items on the pre- tea t« Sixtii graders are mosticnm^i* 
c^goQblo end fourth^ graders leest. 
On Seasoning Items: 

Mean Score F'Tert Slgntftcence Ii©veX 
4th 5.44 
5th 6.12 

6 th 6.7£i 18.591 . P<0.001 

Ungraded 7.15 

Soidents also differ by gr^de as determined by items requiring 
reasoning skills » though tlie difference is not quite as large as that 
found in infonnatlmi iteias. In this case the ungraded students score 
highest t«hile the fotirth graders are still lowest. 

3» Does grade in vhlch the student is enrolled influence the change in 
y r e^^ost test scores? 



On Information Items ; 

Mean 



( 



Difference F^-Test Sigoiftcmce I^vel 
4th 7.81 
5th a. 17 

6tfa 7.88 3.379 P - .018 

ISngraded 9.71 
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from the course thd do 4eh or 6th grade sCud«it» tiuxt^ thtM diffattto^ 
ATO flaail (sigoificiuice is in {wrt due to &e face tiiat the mssabar of 
students is large). 

Difference F-Test Sitgiiftcsnce leviei 



401 1.955 

5tfa 1.703 

6& 1.899 1.055 P - .367 

Ungraded 1.465 



Ihere is no difference f<mnd dmmg tlie stui^ts by gra^ level in t&e 
mastery of roaseaing im^. 
On !total Test ; 

Difference F-Test Significance Level 



4tii 10,373 

5th . 10.026 

6th ^ 9.759 1.464 P • .217 

Ungraded 11^141 



Uhile learning outcon^s tend to favor ungraded classes coost end 6th 
grade claoses least, the differences are not significant and' would well 
be the function of chance. 

Ihe general conclusion that we draw is that students do differ 
graatly by grade in their baginning knowledge oi these areas; hcTwevcrt the 
amouziC of learaing that takes place during the Han Othet ^iisiala Unit 

; 

ia by and large not associated with grade level. ' Ibe one notable ex* r 
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cftptioa It ^ ungraded aad £if 1^ gradt ttudttttit tmad to naatsr m>xm 
o£ tiie i3i£onMti<» ttim Xhm wit tiim do ^ 4& aad 6tti ^adMr^* Hits is 
an especially interastiog findiag since the unit was designed prinarily 
with tlie ti£tk grede lewl in aind. 

^- Is atore a aala^female ccanpouent to tiie tfan and Otheg Mtcnals Pntt? 

GirXa tend to have a ali£^t edge on boys in their knowledge about 
animal heavier as the unit bsjglnii (t«1.432, F»0al52) but cannot reason 
any better with this infonaatioa Ct«.490, P approxioately - l.OOO). Girls 
as characteristic of their performan^ in elemantary school learn , during 
the course, the answers to laore information questicms than do the boys 
> <t ■ 2.234, P « 0.026) and ^e able to reason a little ^re effectively 

« 

wifii that information (t « 1.094, F - 0.274), thou^ not significantly eo. 
Ihe results of the total score change do, however, leave tibe girls in a 
sc'ronger position than the boys <t « 2.333, P *> 0.020). For a sai^le of 
this magnitude , significant differences even as large as 0,02 do not 
represent im{K>rtant differences in performance in fact, girls answer 
only one more question ^rrectly feau do the boys, Ihcse findings go 
against the usual trend for learning patterns in fiie fifth grade, vhere 
nonsa^ly girls far cKttshine their male peers, 

5. la there a difference in the aaioont of teowledge students in various 
sdiool svstetBS have about animal behavior as they begin the <«?urse? 

The pre-test results show that systems do differ (F value ■ 22.115; 
only 2.18 is required for ,01 level of significance). 

High scores came from systems in Marin County, California, Illinois, 
Colorado, KaiTton and Brookllne. Qa the low side were classes in Washington, 
D.C; New York; 0akland{ ^iladelphia; Sennington, Vezmont; and Orange, 
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KMT J«r»ey» Oie 0tttdeiiCs Sa c«afc«r city syttMM tMid to know lest' about 
^ area of human and aoimal behavior ttad«nt« in th» cuburbtn 
•ystoiat. 

. If ona looks at Oia systisi diffoxWas (M tabla folloiriog pw). 
they appear to be sauli. ^i8» however, esa ba ffiisXaading, Studsafcs In 
the systems vltii'hi^ scores aaswer correctly aixm mora Itaas thsn styj^ts 
In the poor scoring systems. But let's give It enodiar parspactivtti 
stnd^ts wottl4 be eiepeete4 to score sbout 28 points by guessing, so tiia 
average pre-test score of 34 points indicates &at tiiay resUy latow, on 
tikB average, siae items. Seen in this perspective, differences of nine 
IKiints between systeos are large; the students in sosfi ^s^as Imov slmDst 
twice as nuch as tho^ in others. Ihe differmices «i&ng tiiie sy8te&:s are, 
interestingly, less on the reasoning Items dian on f^e information TOCtion 
of the teest. * ' 

^« Are feer e differences in the Igmroyement of students' scores bv 
school systems? 

Essentially, this question can be asked in two forms. First, we can 
ssk whether students improve their scores (by system) more thsn could be 
^pected by chance. Second, we can ssk whether the scores in some systems 
improTO more fftisa those in other systems. i;sble X aaswrs the first 
question. The students in all school systems Improved their scores from 
pre- to post-test more than would have been expected by chance. In fact, 
for all but one of the 13 systems, the change in scores was very, very 
significant. 



New York 

New Jersey (Orange) 
Califoraia (Oaklmsd) 
Ponaaylvania (fhiledeXphia) 
Washiogten, D.C. 



Han and Odier Mitsais 
Jhre and Fost Test Hean Scores by Center City »nd Other Systems 

Pre»7e6t Total Score gost'Yeat Total Score Maan Increaee Niaffeer of Students 

30.6 32.9 2.3 18 
32.5 36.3 3.8 45 
31.5 43.0 11.5 - 137 

31.7 40.5 8.8 168 
28.0 36.2 8.2 71 



Massecliusetts (Eroofclioe) 
California (Marin Ccunty) 
Colorac^ (Jefferson County) 
Illinois (Niles) 
Missouri (^febster Groves) 
Massachusetts (Newton) 
Vermont (Benniagton) 
Connecticut C^est Hartford) 



35,0 
39.2 
36.9 
37.0 
36.2 
35.9 
33.1 
33.4 



^otal for all systejos 

chance score --28 

total |>osslble score --65 
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34,1 



48.3 
48.3 
46.7 
46.4 
43.0 
46.6 
40.0 
46,2 

44.3 



13.3 

9.1 
9.8 
9.4 
6.8 

10.8 
6.9 

12.8 

10.1 



35 
113 
216 

46 

46 
425 

90 
236 

1646 
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t VmhiaM for Fr«* to Bost-Siisc Scoir« GhaaisM m Hitt mi AalaaU 





School Systam 


t: Valu« 


Ia^I of Slsn: 


1, 


Brookliae 


12.22 


.0005 


2. 


CaXifonki* 


14^72 


•0005 


3. 


Colorado 


22.11 


.0005 


4. 


Illiiiol8 


9.51 


.0005 


5. 


Hissotsri 


7.99 


.0<K^ 


6. 




3.18 


.005 


7. 


Newton 


34.47 


.0005 


8. 


New York 


1.57 


.07 


9. 


Oaklfind 


19.19 


. .0005 


10. 


Hiiladelphia 


15.38 


.0005 


U. 


Venaont 


9.24 


.0005 


12. 


Wtishlngton, D, C, 


10.91 


,0005 


13. 


West Hartford. 


30.32 


.0005 



The improyeBieQt la scores raoged frcNs e hi#i o£ 13 points for tuo 
clas&es in Brooklino to a low o€ 2 points for one class in New York. 



I^e systems are ranked as follows: / 

Schrol System Mean Pre^Yest Score Hean Increase N 

Brookline 35.0 13.3 35 

West Hartford 33,4 12.7 236 

Oakland . 31.5 11.9 137 

Newton 35.9 10.8 425 

Colorado 36.9 9.8 216 

Philadelrhia 31.7 9.2 168 

) 







i 
/ 


9.0 






37.0 




lO.O 


46 


Waahington, D.C. 


28.0 




8,5 

* 


'I 


Vertacmt 


33.1: 






90 


Hisstmrl 


36.2 




6.7 


^6 




32.5 




3.7 


45 


* 


30.6 




2.^3 


18 


&tal for all Systeas 


34.1 




10. 1 





The di££eTe&ces ttoemg die systGias were evaluated- by die muilysls o£ 
veriance tectmiqoe (F " 13.602. F< .OOl). Clearly, the momt o£ learning 
that took place, as measured by the teats, differed isartedly mon$ the ^ 
syateos. In the total sais^le, post*test acores vere ten .{KJints higher 
than pre-^t. Since previonaly established the fact that t^e average 
atttdent had a base knowled^ of aix it^ms over tiui chance score, this 
Increase of ten points indicates that students alxoost doubled Cheir 
knowledge of aniosal b^avior and ecological coacepta. ^ interesting 
wrinkle, however, is that these pre-post test dianges across systems 'are 
smaller than the differences vhich were found a^ng die syateiss on the 
pre-teot. (F pre*test » 22.115; F change score - 13.602). Ihe Man and 
Other Animals Unit tended to make the sy sterna more hoioogettcous. 

Again, using the F value as the index of evaluation, we focind diet the 
larger system differences in pre-post teat acores wore fimnd in the 
information section of the test. The growth on the reasoning section 
aaemd to be somei^at saaller and differed less from systes to system 
than did that on information. 
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7* I« tha^iaf lUg«ie# off A iX<|g«a r^iiifd tip f t y 
thtt tttVMm pUem in tfa ls coorftaf 

For tihirmi ftltmm, «• bad no semfs lioif<iv«r, for ^ 10 aytcoiu 
for i^icii X.Q. data .««r« miXabl*, tiiar* um» litUa r«l«ticm«hlp b«tiM«n 
I.Q. fad •tsorlag gains. . 

S msU Pre-gosfc Cate Lito Prti^gogt gain iv»cgl 
Bl^ X.Q. systems 2 3 5 

hon X.Q. systosts '3 '2 5 . 

'5 5 10 

lo fact, Oakland, t^ie; system wiA die ae:ct-> to* loves t X.Q. scores; 
idiowed one o£ the largost gcios. Xt £s also txm that the knoifledge of 
studeata. as eiiey started t^ie tkm and toisala uoit was isidepdn^t of clie 
groii^. From o&er e^rleaee, we teoi^ t^at if the eoorae material is 
relatively sioqile, ttiere is a negative correlation between pre- test scores 
and course galp. However, for most courses, tiie, pre-post change scores 
have a high s*ositive correlation vrith pre-test scores^ She reasons for 
this arc quite tronoparesit: if ^le student koows tmch of ehe material 
before he . takes a ecKirse , his impressment is negligible cc^jpared with a 
student vho knovs little of the area who leama a great deal; henos, a 
negative correlation between pre- tee t achievement and course gain. Mbst 
cotsrses are designed for the student who starts st abodt the 60tti per- 
centile level with the extra flourishes of materials designed to flash out 
the richness of the concepts rcdier than to serve readiness or remedial 
functions. If students who improve most are those who start with the most 
knowledge, &ere is a strong positive correlation between pre-test 
standing and gains from the course. The Man and Other Animals unit falls 
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into ottitisaf o£ duiso categories, Hull atudMiCA iaproved as tKicb as 
brlgibt stttdaatt* and vies versa. Kaonledseabls studsnts Isaproved as nsds 
as Uio Igsoraiita and vies vsrsa* ^ 

UlB furcher saparatcd CSie items into tm vsotm ccylo eategories: 
anisQsl natorlal aod infsegrativd iteos. Usicg tiie previous Reasoniiig aod 
Infomatlon division, we placed all items in a four- fold table and tallied 
the laedisa eha&ge ecora iov toach it^ dasaia. Ve found sisdXar issprove- 
oieot cn iteras with each st^le o£ content. 

Reasoains Information 
Integrative +iS% +13% 

Animnl +m +11% 

Interestixigly, tlie Han and O^er iteiiistsls unit does not t^d to 
£avor learning in one area at the es^kcnse o£ another. 

In sufflmary, whet has been the iiapact, as seen tlirough statistical 
^slyses, of the Hm end Of&er Mimels tmit? Childr^ did learn a 
eignifjcaat aiaotmt of information end devclo{K;d In ability to reason using 
the materials. Where significance does appear, there is a tend^ncy for 
learning gains to be bi^er for fifth graders and ungraded classes than 

m 

tor fourth or six tit graders. The unit has neither a mala nor feissle 
leeraing bias in its effectiveness* i^ng the i»>st remarkable of the 
fUidiogs is titist iodividual differences are not associated with students' 
intelligence or previous knowledge of the area. Clearly » those students 
wldi poor acad^nic background, found so often in the center cityt gained 
in leamiog and mastery over the ideas and concepts as tmch as those whose 
beginning positions were fio&ich stronger. On the odier bcndt the improve-* 
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neat of thosm. attideaU w«c not Mcii£«d «t llui Met£fie« of tiiui.nMt kxiowl 

« t 

eO^eabXe ttudaato* to their galas uwni •qtwllf Aad HtmlXy^ 

th« 5!lff<irfBrr»f «ts» found mmog sdiool j^tw at tiis htglttwits 
tise progrma tend ad to be veductd bjr tlw «ad of ^ ttait. - 
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Analysea of Netstllk gait TesE Results 
1967-68 

To provide sotae variety for the reader interested test findings, 
we will present enctlyses of Netsilik results in a Sdr^ubat different fashion 
than udiS done for the Han aud Other Animels tmit. la edditioa to systems, 
I.Q. and grade lisvel explorotlonst we will eKomine the ralatioo&hips between 
father's educa!:losi and occupation^ aad test achievement, Cojpqplete tabular 
prcseat^tions o€ results for the matched pre-post sample of 782 '^Gtudcnts 
inc luded for the reader's perusal. 

The test devised fcft the 67-68 field trials consisted o£ four open-end 
items, a series of true-false ites&iii two imiltiple- choice questions^ and a set 
of statements concerning American ways of life which diildren had to classify 
as seeming -either "stre&ge" or ''familiar'' to uhe Netsilik. Because the 
Netsilik unit is ^re concerned with a life style and the total setting, we 
particularly wanted to give youngsters opportunity to express subjective 
interpretations via the opan-end items. 

To present basic rqsults from testing in the Netsilik unit, sevex u 
tables were created using background statistics on the children ^ id pr:^ and 
pj. St' test scores. These tables ccJntaln a namber of findings , most of which, 
while obvious , are of sufficient importance that w think they should be 
noted. The following points come from the data found in the seven pages of 
tables on the 1967-68 Netsilik test, and correspond approKimately to the 
questions raised abou : the Man and Other Anin^als te^t results* 

I. Do students score better on thjR/^st-test thar they do on the pre- 
test, and do chanfiea in scores differ by school system? 

There was a very significant innrease in the pre to post-test scores of 
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students who studied the Netsilik untt aa laeasured by the test. Ihis 
^4gnificant iffiprovemeot in scores holds true for all thirty-bne sub groups 
into which students were classified. 

Bie echoQl systeias where the largest gain^ took place were Illinois, 
Newton, Colorado, and Philadelphia; smaMest gains took p-lace in Harin 
^unty (^Ufornia>, Oakland, and Venaont. One can see eapeclally by noting 
the distribution of scores how consistently there was gain across the boards 

^ students differ b y grade level in the amunt of knowledge they 

* 

possess about Eskitcos as thev be ^ in the unit, and is grade level related to 
learning gains? 

Ihe knowledge of 4th, 5th. 6th. and ungraded students as they began 
this unit was virtually identical, Ihis differs from the pre-test results 
In the Man and Other Aniiaals unit. Sixth grade studenta had a better gr«sp 
of primate behavior than did fifth graders, who scored higher than did 
fourth graders. 

While students in all gr^^>l^s^improved significantly on the Netsilik 
post test, the mean increase for sixth graders was slightly larger than for 
the younger students. As is illustrated in several ways in this report, 
some of the conceptual portions of the course are more difficult for the 
mdre itonature stuUents than they are for older students. In this sense, 
learning gains might be expected to be' associated with grade level; however. 




The score for Newton Is so very large because of the large size of the 
sample. West Hartford was omitted from these analyses; since they did not 
complete the unit, their students took a shortened form of the post-test, 
making the results non-comparable. ' 



I 

\ 
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thorn differenced for the Heteilik unit arc amall, 

" ^* la the taeoeured totelligenee of diildreo related to their knowledge 

38 the unit begins and to the aaiouttt of leamltifi that takes place? 
i 

-tov X.Q. students begaa the Netsilik unit with somewhat less knowledge 
than did either of the &thor tMO groups \i^ich scored ideotically on the pr^e- 
tcst. the fact tiiat essentially so rclaticcship exists between X.Q. and 
pre-test scores illustrates that the test is not sickly anothar measure of 
intelligeace (a frequ^tly stated criticism of such tests)* 

Test gains were largest for those students of highest X.Q. and least 

for those of lowest. Hie differences in gains between the low and middle 

and middle and high are small (in the first case, less than half an item 

difference; In the second case, two-thirds of an item difference). With 

this substantial sample » it is true that students with high I«Q. learned 

more than did those of low X.Q*, though the differences in absolute terms 
t 

are very small. 

4. Are school grade averages related to learning gains? 

Students who had B averages in school started higher on the pre- test 
than any other group. Ihe big gainers were the A stucfents; ^ey started 
lower than the B*s and finished strong. For B and C students the learning 
gains ^ere comparable. C students, interestingly, started at the level of 
the D*s, but gained more during the setr^ster. One cannot help but wonder 
if Liiat is not the difference between C and D students, especially in grodes 
4-5-6. 

The student I.Q. distribution was originally cut into thirds at the 
points cited in the table (107- , 108-118, 119+) ; however, from the losses 
that occurred during the pte-»post matching (e.g. West Hartford's omission), 
the number in the 107- category was markedly larger than the other two. Ihis 
is mentioned to explain what appears to be an odd Choice of cutting points. 
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Ihe test oppiently does fl bigh ceiling i*icfa permit*. the A-type 

student to dcBJonstrate his range of knowledge. Yet it is not bo difficult 
that the oore overage student is frustrated; he is also able to demonstrate 
his new mastery. 

5. Are parental backftrotind vorithles related to test aditeyesient? 
In one sense the amount of the fathers* education (a cooMon sociological 
variable) does not explaio these test data, f«r students whose fiitiiere only 
went to elementary school were as a z'^onp as taiowledgeable of the area «hen 
they began the unit as were those students whose fathers went to high school. 
Students of eletneiitary educated fathers did not make as much progress as did 
those whose fathers attended high school, even though they started at the 
same base line. Note please the standard deviation of this gjoup; there was, 
much more variation in their performance than for those whose fathers had had 
more education. Some of these students did well, others poorly, and this 
range in their performance is quite noticeable. - • 

Ihe distribution of scores by fathers' occupation gives further informa- 
tion concerning background variables. Clearly the gain scores varied little; 
students from all beckgrounds learned a significant aiEOunt. Those whose fa- , 
thers were engineers or professionals did somewhat better; sales, skilled and 
absent fathers' children were second, followed by self-employed, clerical 
and unskilled. 

What TO have seen is a tendency for the brighter student and the sti:UcnL 
yith the bottcr educated father higher on the occupational ladder, tonecrn 
core frcn the couteo then do those etudents with lower l.Q.*s or frcm lower 
eocio-ecoaomic backgrounds.. Rvese Jifferences soldo© are large enough to 
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resch statistical Bigp^ificancm, Esseatislly, what this ie^sayiog is that, -- 




variables end that individual sttsdeat variatioo ia tiie pr ado m fitan t factor , 



Odier Test Issues: 

One of inherent probleoffl of field testing is lack of control over 
the pace with uhich teachers use the taaterials, ;aince teachers frequently 
spent more than the reconsnended ticse on the Han and Other Animals unit. 



short shrift was often given to die MetsiliU Unit. In the rcioaining tioe In 
the spring, sou® teachers cooved quickly through all of the materials, so0» 



selected se^^ions to cover at a more leisurely pace, the coverage in any 



case varied considerably. To detemii^ the itapa.tt of the coverage (or lack 

of coverage) we extracted test data for tiiree classes knovn to have com- 

l. 

pie ted all of the materials (K»49> and a nimber o/ classes known not to have 

1. 

finished the unit (K-380). The distribution of pre-test scores for the two 
groups are very similar. At the end of tiie semester, both groups had made 
very significant Improveo^aits <t«ll,21*** for finishers, 7.70*** for non- 
finishers); however, the group that had completed the Netsilik Unit was able 
to answer significantly vaoxe questions than the non-finishers (t«»3,08**). 
We found that the open-end items on the test wore the least successful 



significant at .01 level 
significant at .001 level 



Nismber of students witSi matched pre and post tests enrolled in these 



in lesming. 




classes. 



Pge*>Po«fe Scores bg SvBteag 



■■ ' • 1 

Score ^ 
(total 


CfiUfomia 
(not Oakl.) 


Colorado 


Xllifiois 


Kevtoh 


Oakland 


^ilffdelphis 


Vdrsumt 


possible 
- 43) ^ 


?te% 


Post% 


VtB% 


Post% 




Post%, 


Pce% 


Po8t% 


feet 


PofitZ 


PceZ 


P06t% 


Pro% 


Foft| 






0.0 


2.4 


0.8 


6.2 


2.1 


2.5 


0.3 


1.2 


1.2 


3.8 


0.0 


8.3 


0.0 


IS* 20 


34.5- 


" 1.8 


34.1 


S.6 


27.1 


0.0 


37.3 


5.0 


30.1 


18.1 


22.6 


1.9 


38.3 


U.7 


2i-26 


50.^ 


60.0 


53.2 


24.6 


60.4 


3S 


54.9 


34.2 


49.4 


30.1 


62.3 


39.6 


45.0 


40.0 




10.9- 


3S.2 


10.3 


65.1 


6.2 


45.8 


5.0 


ft 

^««»#-» 


19.3 


38.6 






8.3 


46,7 


33-A3 


h— 

0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.0 


0.0 


16.7 


0.3 


9,0 


0.0 


12.0 


0.0 


3.8 


0.0 


1.7 


Kug|er 
Students 


55 


126 


46 


357 


83 


53 


60 





Mean 
fl.d. 
t 
* 



21.7 '25.4 
3i.9 3.6 
7.18*** 



22.0 27.4 
3.5 3.9 
14,1*** 



21.9 28.1 
3.7 4.3 
a. 03*** 



21.3 27,2 
3.6 4.1 
24.9*** 



22.5 26.8 
3.8 5.7 
6.86^ 



22.2 27,3 
4.1 3.5 
7.47*** 



signlficent at .05 level 
significant at .01 level 
significant at .001 level 



OK 



80 



20.8 25.2 
5.2 4.1 
5,71*** 



0 U T 
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NeCallik Pait teat 




s.d. 
t 



21.9 27.1 
4.4 4.8 
12.31*** 



21.6 26.2 
3.S 4.5 
0^ 73^^^ 



21.4 26,8 
3.8 4.3 
20.05*** 



21.3 27.3 
3.4 3.7 
17.7*** 



* significant &t .05 level 
** significcnt at .01 level 
**^ signif leant at .001 level 



Nefcsilik Uttit Teat 
PfcPoafc Scores by I.Q. ilahges 



Score 

(tatal 

possible 


Low 
(Belov 107) 
Fre% Foat% 


Kiddle 
(108-118) 


High 
(Above 118) 

Pre% 


1-14 


ft 

6.6 0.8 


0.6 0.6 


1.9 0.0 


15-20 


43.2 10-0 


i 

31.4 1.1 


25.9 0.6 

t 


21-26 


45.6 44.4 


56.6 30.3 


62.3 24.1 


27-32 


>' 4.S 37,8 


11.4 58.9 


9.9 ' 63.6 


33-43 


0.0 6.9 


0.0 9.1 


' 0.0 11.7 


Niaaber 
of 

Students 


296 


214 


203 



Mean 20.4 25.6 22.3 27.9 22.3 28.6 

3»8 4.5 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.6 

t 16,9*** 15.6*** 17.8*** 



* significant at .05 level 
** significant at .01 level 
*** significant at .001 level 



Ketallik gait Taafc 
pgo-Fo8t Scogea by School gtade Average 



Score 

(total {>o8slblo 
-43) 

1-14 



15-20 



21-26 



27-32 



V |3-43 



Kun^er of 



Mean 
s.d. 
t 



Pre% ' Postii 



4.3 



0.0 



25.5 



0.0 



B 



Fre% Po8t% 



P^e% Po8t% 



2.7 0.9 



26.8 



3.6 



66.0 



34.0 



4.3 



59,6 



0.0 



6.4 



58.9 36.6 



11.6 50.9 



0.0 



3.0 



47 



112 



6.0 0.0 



43.3 12.7 



47.8 39.6 



3.0 45.5 



0.0 



2.2 



134 



21.8 28.1 
3.9 3.3 
9.4V*** 



22.4 27.3 
3.8 4.0 
11.40*** 



20.4 25.2 
3.8 4.^ 
11.91*** 



Pre% Po8t% 



10.7 



3.6 



46.4 21.4 



35.7 57.1 



7.1 17.9 



0.0 



0.0 



28 



20.2 23.3 
4.1 4.3 
2.47* 



* significant at .05 level 
** significant at .01 level 
*** significant at .001 level 
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MetstUk Unit Test . 
Pg(;?i«Po«t: Scores by FaEheg's Educatioa 



1 S comes 
(total pos«» 


College 


j High School 


£l(2iaentary 
Fre^ FostiiL 


1-14 


2,4 0.4 


5.1 0.0 


6.9 0.0 




31.3 1 2 


38.0 7.3 


41.4 20.7 


21-26 


5S.9 29.0 


48.9 40. C 


48.3 44.8 


27-32 


6.3 57,9 


g.O 44.5 


3.4 ".6 


33-43 


• 

0.0 IX. 5 


0.0 7.3 


0.0 6.9 


HuGibcr 
of 

^ Students 


252 


7.37 I 


29 



M 
M 
M 



I lean 
c.d. 
t 



21.6 
3.C 



28.1 
3.7 



21.0 
4.2 



26.4 
4.4 



20.5 
4.4 



24.2 
4.5 



22.96*** 



12.90**^? 



3.09»>* 



•■• sisnificaot at .05 level 



irk 



II 
tl 



" .01 " 
" .001 
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Netsllik Unit Test 
Pre-Post Scopes by Father's Occupation Paae 1 of 2. 



Score . 
^totai 1 
;iossible , 
- 43) j 


ABS 

• 


Unskilled Blue 


Skilled 


• Clerical 


Sales 


Pre^ - Post% 


Pre% Post% 


Pre% ^ Po8t% 


Pre7. Post%- " 


Pre% Post% 


1-14 


O.C .0.0 


0.0 0,0 


7.0 0.0 


0.0 0.0 


1.7 .0.0 

« 


15-23 


18.7. 0.0 


53.8 7.7 


43,7 . 9,9 


50.0 0.0 


32.2- CO 


21-26 


62.5 6.2 


35.9 ' 53.8 


43.7 40.8 


• 50.0 .41.7 

• 


62.7 33.^. 




TR "3 7 
JID • / ^ 7^ • / 




S 6 ' 46 5 


0.0 58.3 


3.4 6r.O 


33-43 


0.0 0.0 


. 0,0 2.6 


0.0 2.8 


0.0 0.0 


* ^ -0.0 . .5.1 


Number oi 
students 


16 


\ • ' 

39 


71 


12 

• 


59. ' 

y 


Mean 23.0 28.6 ' "20.9 24.9 

• 

. s.d. 3.7 2.3 ■ 3.3 3.5 


20.6 26.3 21.3 26.9 21.^ 27.6 
4.2 4.2 2.8 3.8 "3.'^ 3.1 



t 6.29*** ^ 6.74*** 10 . 19*** 4.36*** 11.50*** 

* significant at .05 level 
** significant at .01 level 
***. significant at .001 lev<il 




I 

p 



HctsiliU. Unit. Test 
Fre^Post Scores by Fathegfs Occupation — • Pase 2 of 2 



'Score 
(total 
possible 


^ I^nagerial 


Self-emp. 


Professional 


• Skild.' Serv. / 




Pfe% Post% 


, Pr<^. PoEt% 


Pre% Post% 


Pre?- Post^ 


lrreA» rOCC/9 


1-14 


i:: 




0.0 0.0 


L . 

0,0 0.0 


3.0' 0.0 


15-20 ^ 


23. C 6.3 


36:4, 4,5 


22.6 0.0 


50.0 0.0 


25. G ■ 'Z,Z 


j 21-26- 


65. C :7.0 


56 • G 3 1 f 

— 


65 6 2L 7 




64.5 19.4 


17-32 


4.1 45.2 


4.5 . *56^G « 


11.0 69.2 


16.7 50.0 


5.7 64.5 

• 


33-43 


0.0 11.0 


0.0 2.3 


0.0 ^ 15.1. 


0.0 16.7 


0.0 . 12.9 


Uunbcr 
of 

Students 




44 




6 




n.ean 21.7 . 27.2 
c.d. 3.3 4.4 
'C 10.33**-.v 

1 


21.2 26.2 • 22.7 20. G 
3.7 4.7 S.2 3.4 

■ ' 5.76-V*^V 14 . OZ-irir'i 


'22.0 27.'7 
3.7 5.0 

3,40* 


22.4 2v.C 
7.u3*^-'* 



* Significant at .05 level 



H , 
I 
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o£ any item type. Children vera unable to express ^themaelves in vritiog . 



with aay o£ the richx^s, detail and rdflactivcoesfi ^ey shoa^d in the 
interviiKfs; their ];^S];id&8es on the test were essentially .one vox^ or brief 
phrases. Fift^n classes represeating tiie total sao^le t^ere seleeted for 
coding; pre to postotest chaages were minlsoal, followed no pattern,' and 

f 

adde^ little to our understanding of student leensiog in tbfr unit. Ve had 
confirmation that^ children in the upper elementary ^grades , under the tlpe 
limitations of a testing situation and given their own liiaits in written 
expression, ^o not convey the knowledge they actually hav€| on written essay 
qi^stion, and perfdrm t&uch iMoitter in oral situations when the lasuo is one 
of expanding and using ideas. Consequent]^,- these items are not included" 
in the score results, which cover responses to objective items only. 

ISfeS-'Sg Test Analyses 

In iotmt^ second year s field^ test was somewhat different £roi& the 

♦ * 

first year's. It contsined a sioilat set of true-false and strange- familia/: 
items y but excluded the open-^end' and imiltlpie^diolce items , and included 
instead a section: o£ beioantic Differential Xteias and several check format 
optiems. Ihe sample was Bueh smaller, and i»t natidnal^in sc^pe, but it did 



cdwr both rtghan esuA soburhca classrooms. * 

Ihe type of question asked are illustrated by two examples below: 

Let's imagine that you are going to visit a forei^ land where you 
have never been before. . You know nothing about the people there but you 
can speak their langugage. ^iiak of 5 questions you wmld ask th^o that 
would help you tCL^derstand their way oTlife and hov they think and fp.al. 

* It a friend asked you, "What are the five jsost interesting mi 
important things, you know about Eskimos?" what 'would you say? 
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Hb bfive iiicl|uded the Osgood SeoBiitlc Dlffsxentisl^ £oxxaat in, a 
vimSier of the evalustion> research projects and brave always been sooei^is^ 

disappointed with the results. Students <« the pretest do represent their 

# - . • . • 

positions with opp&rent ease and this is o£ considerable interest; hov«\^, 

pre to post te6t dbongcs have alw^s been of small oagnitude and frequently 

in surprising or disappointing directions* Tvo reasons for such findings 

«ould be I) singly that the eurriculax' eoeperience did not i^i&e the Idnd of 

inpact anticipated 'or 2) that the differential fotaaat was not a good oethod 

for capturing the changes that occurred. We* did explpre the results of a 

« 

nunsber-of other research projects whidi had included eom form of the 
seioffiitlc differential as one of their measuring instnaoents. %eir insults 
were as dieappointixxg as were ours. In on ego-counseling project the clients 
regressed cm scales relati^ to sfel£*coacept after a year o£ therapy; in ^ 
curri^ilya project on physics ^idi bod as one of its goals ttie revitslising 
of t&e image of idbysicists as indiv£^iials^ it was ftmad that stud^ts felt 
that physicists as a group were older and less creative than before the 



^For those unfamiliar with the format of the septic differential, it 
is quite simple. A basic key word Is given; in this case we used four 
dlfijjrent key words: ARCTIC, ESIOMO FAMIIJI^. COOSmXIOH, and AMERICAN 
FAUHJSS. Under each of these words .(or word phrases) appear ten juxtaposed 
adjectives , e.g. ugly — beautiful; changing — changeless. Students 
indicate ^ir concept of the AHCXIC on tiiese dio^iaions by checking one 'of 
five sections into ,«hidi each adjective pair scale- is divided, e.g., ugly 
■ _ _ / ■ ^ beautiful. We have developed through several tryouts 

directions which fourth, fifth and sixth gra^rs have little or no trouble • 
in understanding. 



oatcrlale wore presented. To wits we did not find any evidence o£ reliearch 
«diere intervention, was succesefwl in saaking major* deaired changes in pre-poet 

m 

eepan tic' results. Ihe easiest hypothesis is that tiie hUBxan psycho is really 
very stable and omjor changes in beliefs are not easily brought "about. 

« 

Possibly, this very resistance, which at times seems so frustrating, has 
given the human species the stebility necessary for survival. This dis- 
cursive introduction is sic4>ly to indicate ^at ttie widely acclaimed and 
frequenUy used n^asuring tnatrument—the semantic 4if£ercntiol— has some 

if 

limitations when one is attesting to measure small and sometimes subtle 
changes. Such remarks are also m invitation to the rsader to establish (or 
re-establish) a 'level of expectation about the findings diat might be forth- 
coming. 

" Bie primary reason for including the semantic differential scale in the J 
appraisal of the Nefcsilik Eskin^ unit is that. as a unit it seems to contain 
a large quotient of attitudinal materials. To make the contrast between 
man and other animals apd to illustrate the commonness arnqng tasn wherever ^ 
they are found, the Netsilikunit contains a strong cultural component which 
should be reflected in the attitudes of students as taich, perhaps BK>re than, 
in their cognitive grasp. The reasons for the choice of the basic concepts 
tested thus becomes apparent: ARCTIC to determine if there develops a new 
levpl of understanding of the environment in which the Netsilik must survive; 
ESKIMO and AMERICAN FAMILIES to see wh^t are the cona»nly perceived qualities 
of humanness and if the differences in response on the post-test reflect a 
new sensitivity; COOFEHATION because it is such a basic ingredient for 
Netsilik survival and radiates to a total pet of values which the curriculum 
developers hope are transmitted. 
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HiB style of the analysis Is strsi^t forward: the pre md post-test 
results {^afre been exGrnined in several forms mem&s and < standard deviations. 

and pe^centogcs o£ res{x:inc^ for aadi of the five c^tegorle^, Thm data hove 

been analyzed both voy& for each of the ten adjective pairs of the four key 

words, Ihe saj^Ie consisted 6f five classes In eadb of two sc^hool systems « 

one urban and the other suburban. While a number of other separations of the 

data would hav^' been Interesting, e*g. males versus fefaales. fifth graders 

versus slKth traders, high IQ versus low IQ, separation by learning styles » 

« 

V 

the urban versus subu|:ban division is probably the single iDOSt provocative ^ 

break* From an analytlccl standpoint tl^is is also the best choice^ for tnls 

gives us maKlmum separation between tlie two^ groups « 

First ve shall present the pretest position oi|.tbe students from urban 

and su]^rban sdiools* those itetos th^t differ significantly from a neutral 

position will be dlscussed^^ as will the differences between tl^ patterns of 

the two groups, Ihis will be followed by a 'discussion of the changes that 

took place on the post-test* The data are also presented graphically so 

that the reader can grasp quickly the essence of the discussion. As a rule 

of thxunbt it should be noted that it talcQS about a third of a scale interval 

for a significant difference (actually 0,25 for the .05 level on the average 

t 

* • "1 ' 

and 0,35 for the .01 I^vel) to occur. I 



The perception about what ESKIMO FAMILIES arc is comparable for students 
from th|» center city aad those from the suburb. Ihe qualities students chosn 
are ranged in descending crder: 



1. Significance levels cited shwr .the strength of association xrltb 
the given, adjective, that is, the distance of the mean percentnge 
response I^cm a "Q" or neutral position; benc^ the mcare students 
attribute the adjective to the -key t/ord. . , 



0.6. 



ESKW F^OUtBS 

Suburbgn 
^ baxliiifQrfcing** 
aharing** 

happy** c 
ptK>r** 



**0l^ai£ic;mt at 1% Xevol previoua page) 



Urban 

bardtforkiog** 
•hariag** 

happy** 

poor** 



Esklsoos are a stsrprlfiiogly popular aubjdcc of study in tiie early ele- 
ta^tary grades; dnsa, oai^ of these chlldrett inlght have thrmtijb fattial daas 
work 'arrived at tiiese attitudes. Siot both urban and auburban atudcbta hold 
comparable attitudes ^lout H^tslliU Fm&ilies la provocative. « 

Ihe dia&ges that took place during tlie unit are reflected in the post- 
test results, Uhlle an inspectioa reveals those chmgea to be souill. tira 

% 

sigaif leant changes ara ranked as follows: 

ESKXH9 FAMZLXES 

Suburban 



i&ore 

priffiitive** 

conqilese** 

cruel** 

less 

happy* 



* significant at 5% level 
** signific^t at 1% level 



Ihfbaa 
laore 

lawful** 
wise** 
dark** 
primitive 
less 
happy 




slierisg 

lasy 
hoppy 
Kind 
poor 

Ugbt 
igsorciBt ' 
lawful 




selfish 
cosiplex 

,6Bd 

cruel 

rich 

advanced 

dark 

wise 

lawless 



Key: 



^.yrc 
• Post 



Iho only chatigc in cocmcon for these ts^ groyps of students la tcwfird 
til inking of EskiuiDsi as oore primitive and less happy; the contrast beti^en 
stuJcntq* dally lived srod that of the ELskiuaa a^eiss to ^iroduca axsao of this 
€Q3|ihaslu. In this sense » studcmt changes are toward realism* ffiiile 
students in the suburb weighted heavily on thej^d ^^coimplex** and urban 
students on the word ^Visc^*» tihese both might reflect a coimaon increase in 
respect for the power of mind that Eskiros brought Co their problems: 
clever « creative solutions, 

Ihere arc many instances that are presented in the materiala««-a.g» 
hunting, killing a herring gull^<»ehat might give ri^e^to the suburban stix^ 
dsnt^s increased perception that Eskin^s are cruel* just as there arc film 
illustrations that Eskimos have '*dark^* skin as reflected in their deeply 
tanned faces, or that they are lawful » reflecting tl^ natural law that 
deter^ilnes in such large ineasi«re their social orgaiii;sationt 

I'That , changes miglit have been anticipated? ^An increase itt the selection 
of the word "sharing** Indeed -* but 547, checked the most eactreu^ category 
here on the pre-test, so that was an overwhelming opinion of Eskimo life 
before the unit -began,, Ihe students choosing this extr/et^s category, however, 
increased to 56% t^ather than regressing toward the mean, which would have 
been a hig!ily probable phenocfenon. 

Ihe semantic results on AMERICAN FAHXLXES, ranked in terms ox the 



/ 

etudeaC group's d^iaoeo f -ibidtscsle arc ss follo«rs: 





Urban 




lawful** 


happy** 


happy** 


advaoced** 


sharing** 


sharing** 


advanced** 


light** 


kind** 


wise** 


hardworking** 


kind** 


light** 


hardworking** 


wise** 



* sianificant at 5% levC 

sigaificaot at XL ieve. - " 

Again a great similarity is found in the orderii^ of the qualities of 
AMERICAN FAKCLISS by suburban and urb^n students. I^^at the Ijuality of 
lawfulness should be at the top of the list for fifth graders is difficult 
to interpret; does it say soiaeihing about a search for order in their lives 
or is it a reflection of public concerns of which they have become aware? 
2iQt diildren see the American family as reflecting happiness, bating, 
kindness , and an advanced style of life, for csaople, is is»>re easily com- 
prehensible. The overwhelmingly powerful finding is that these two groups 
of children see American family styles as alike: the stereotype is ob- 
viously strong. The impact of the Netsilik vs\%t on this perception of 
Aus^ricaa families is similar for both groups: 



* 

Pre«Post Teat Chtmp.as * 

Sulmrbam » ^ . , ' Urban , " 

less * i^s 

sharing** * shoring** 

vice* ^ 8lBy?l4j*v 

mare - ; ^ kind ^ 

advanced^ 



more 



^sl^lficant at 5% level 
**8i8iitf leant at 1% level 



advanced* 



Less "sharing** woe hy far the soost proaouace^ duKigc for students. The. 
contrast between Netsilik and iUaerican li£e was so apparent &at they evi- 
dently were forced to revalue the Asaetdi^m position. The suburban children 
also felt that i^marlcan Families were less- ^liappy^* in the |»oat test; urt^an 
children showed the same Coaling though the pre-post change was not quite * 
aignlfl.cant« Foaslbly the viewing o£ £re£|uent encounters between parents 
and their children, of teadiing of skills ^d ways^of^ife, of interaction 
tHstween those of all ages» gave rise to this less flowing views of ^^m^rican 
relationships. Children also saw American Families as loore advanced on^ the 
post test. The stsrk living Cwndltlons of Nctsilifc life were in contrast to 
the complex technology of i^rican lives, inviting children tr this view of 
the Aioerican family at the end of the course. It is possible to see how the 
attributes of less kind and wise could also have been drawn from the iBsteri^ 
els; changes on these itenis while significant are not large* 
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sharing 

lasy 
bappy 
kisd 
poor 

primitive 
light 
ignorant 
lawful 



selfish 




wise 
lavlese 



SUBURBAN SYSTEM 



Al^CAN FAMTLTFS 



sharing 

sijrple 

lazy 

happy 

kind 

poor 

prSMtive 
light 
ignorant 
lawful 
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Pre 
Post 
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Withoutvbelflboirlnfe ti>e sis^larities hetweeo the wrban and the saburboa 
dill4r^'s perception of concepts, suffice it to that la response to the 
word cooperation , the same adjectives — togetfae^, necessary**, good**, 
huoan** and learned** — were given the first five rankings by both suburban 
and nrban groups. Suburban students on. the poat-test increased in their 
choice of cooperation as being aniraal*, hard, alone and necessary p while - 
urban increased on* lasting*, cos^Igk, learned ^and together While the 
changes are sufficiently small to raise questions about whether they could 
be replicated, we do see directions vhere the unit has appeared to have had 
an impact,*^ Essentially cooperation is, seen as a difficult problem^ hut 
solutions that can be developed are lasting, ' Ihe suburban increase in the 
choice of "aniiaal' is not easy to interpret for while cooperation among 
animals was presented, it was hiaaan cooperation that* was stressed, |^ 

The final word, which actually was presented first to the students, 
is ARCtXcf^ Suburban children had more of a positive feeling toward this 
geograg^l'c area than did the urban children. Both groups saw it as windy, " 
strange and wild, but. the suburban groups also saw it as beautiful, in- 
habited -and good. The changes in the scores indicated that urban students 
added positive qualities, e.g. livable** and explored, while suburban only 
nsodifled some of their previous positions, e.g. less beautiful**, -inhabited^, 
good*, and wild*. Urban students also showed some of these feelings by 
viewing the Arctic as less windy** and strange** than. they thought it was 
before they began the course. 

Is it. possible to find any general trends ia diese results? Ihe roost 
basic and most toportant finding is that stereotyped or uninformed views 

* significant at 57« level 
'** significant at 1% level 

^ ^ 3.U3 
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ABcnc 




ugly I 






changiag : * ■ 






windy ; 












t 

explored : 












good : 






deserted : 


* ' 1 1 

. • • ••It 




fierce s : ' : i j 


livable : 







beautiful 
changeless 

-celo-^T^ 

« 

r 

Vila 

r 

bad 

lifihabited 
gentO-e 
not livable 



SUBUBEAK ^-WmVi 



ARCTIC 



ugly 

windy 

strands 

explored 

tsise 

good 

deserted 

fierce 

livable 




beautiful 

chasgeless 

&alsi 

familiar 

ujsejcploired 

wild 

bad 

ixihabited 

gentle 

not livable 



Key: ^^^^ 

.... Post 



of both kmxicau aod Netsilik £«millea, coo^atioa sad tise ^tic» in 
genorai sihav a sli^c shlfc toward more vealii&ic and informal intarpra* 
tatlona. the diangca, hovevcr, are relatively small. Hie currlculun ex- ° 
^yteace, whllfi influpnclns chiiMTBii's ffft*TiH>«^'*«*f «n onwift .i^p^py^^ 
Bake a iB«rked dia&ge la patterns of answering the Moantlc dif fare&tial 
It&ffiB. NevertSiclcStf y even these soall changes are voxth recording in ll^t 
of other negative or aon- findings noted earlier. 
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For the 68-69 sample, it ia iatemtiog to look at pre to' post test 
changes oq a .few jCruc-f^lse type itiiias. From tho followio^ page containing 
11 items, and itenj statistics for the urban and suburban oyatcoa, one ena 

gee that se veral iteas shomQd very large gains', whll<i im^w-taI i^t,u^rff ^^p^^^j^n^ 

showed negative chdf3ige; and the iteas for which there wore large gains or 
losses were the same for urban and suburban systems. 

Ihere were great geins on items 1 sad 4, concerning ^e relative status 
of boys in the Netsilik society, and the purpose of magic in Hctsllik life. 

• Children also learned well that Netsilik do not have a written history or 
literary tradition. . 

Ihere was little learning taking place on items 6, 6 and 9, concerned 
with conm>nality and uniqueness aBon;g the human species, and the sharing 
copcept associated w£th seal hunting. It is especially hard to^ understand* 
the lack o£ learning concerning seal sharing since this is equally veil 
specified in the oaterials* as are tiie two o^ast omstered it^ois. It would 
appear that the course must bear the responsibility for thip problem area, 
since both urban and suburban children had trouble with the question » Why 

^ students had dlfficuliy with the particular topic we do not kd^w; unfov^ 
tunately, we have no otSi^r direct evidence pn this issue « 

^ Items six and eight were attempts to learn If children, after studying 

MACOS, understand that there are some basic human attributes cocataon and 
unique to all We have evidence (as discussed further in Seceit^n IV, 

. Conceptual Gr^sp and Generalization ) , tliat djildbcen do not deal with' gener- 
alisations very successfully. .We.re-stuLCh* quest ions asked in an interview 
situation, and the child encouraged to give examples to support his answer. 
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Selected Itcas. Setalltfc lhalt Test 
1968-69 



SUBURBAN 



1. A Hctslllk Eskimo laotber is just as happy 
when she gives birth to a girl as she Is 

vhen she gives birth to a boy. (F) ,24 58 

2. A Netsilik Eskiino woman isust have a husband 
to survive, but a Netsilik man can live very 

well alone. (F) ' 32 39 

3. Ihrough language toan and o^iei? animals are 

able to coomunicate ideas to each other. (F) , 38 40 

4. Using magic words and folltni^ins old customs 

make a Netsilik Eskic» feel safe. (X) 36 SI 

5. Four hunters working together at a crossing 
place can usuaHy kill QK>re caribou than four 

' hunters working alone. (T) 44 61 

6. There are some. people around the world who are 

not like Americans in any way. (^) 28 25 

7. If a Netsilik Eskimo were angry, he would 

probably sing a song. (X) 8 22 

8. Han and other anirasls .all have beliefs. (F) 21 . 2$ 

9. If a Hetsilik Eskimo is not a successful 

seal hunter, his family will starve. (F) 33 38 

10. Netsilik Eskimo children learn about 

Netsilik beliefs by readtog books. (F) 57 S3 

11. lletsilik Eskimos think of hunting as a sport. 

(F) . 48 63 



Pre Post' Pre P^st 
% Correct Response^ 



13 

42 
55 
45 

49 

15 

11 
14 



i 47 
57 
41 



54 



66 
46 
81 

70 

23 

19 
26 

'35 

80 

64 
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.It is Itkely awt wit of Che mOflw ha used wuld cams bU Insight dut 

todfied all are allice in sooe fuadaaeiital respects, sone of y^Uh m . 
lilque to &e species. 5ttt die abateact. general sut^u do mt elicit 
an understandtos respM»»^> ^ bayg frpqifrprly eac ountsgad t aiim^eaaaBiBm- 



in all wrk with elaneiitary age chtldraa and we do not attrilmta the It^ 
six patcem to ^timoceatrle ^inking per »©. ' ^ 

I^iguage as a peoiliarly'lumaii achleveaeot baa always been difficult . 
for children to accept and item teee' Illustrates tills. No Mtter «iilch «ay 
the Itea lis considered-. as talking to oCier antoals, or odi«r «ai«ils 
talking aiDong thcmselves-diildren gei^rally anthropomorphized to th«. extent 
that they never conc^ en»tionaUy feat miioals do not have a language as 
rich as bisms : Bias, their cognitive responses were colored by their 

> ■ • ► • 

Nine fe»er ^cent of «ie suburb® students ansuered this item correctly 
on the post-test i^ile t^iere was a corresponding increase in tiie "don't know" 
category. Ihe urban, ^idren sho^ vfery 'uttle shift one way or the other 
on this item, thou^ tieir initial cooislwent to antoal language was stronger 
than suburb«i children's. - 

One Ixaportant conceptual area where the course fa Us to produce signi- 
ficant learning is &at of symbolic language as a distinctly human phenomenon, 
and all other evi^^ce points to this failure. 



0 



« « 

Checklist Reaolts • 

As described earilfiir, fttudenc checklistfi mifd dedigoed to providct 
group fissessneats of M&CXJS as It fonctioncd in tbe clsssrooa: what did 
.children inteypret . as the em p amftfts tn the cout so{-^<&atHd i d th e y see as n e c ea*- 
sary for "doing well;" hos^' did they tol they learned laost: i4ia€ w^s loost 

difficult; where was the focus of discussion—aaoag students, between teacher 

• • • 7 

and students; what did they spend mt tisae <^oing7 Adoitt^ly. results 
reflect diildten^s perceptions of the rhythm of class activities and tiie 
pedagogical Cephases of the coucse ^as teachers used it and thus may be soma- 
what distorted from actual time allocsticms and pattern of activities. 
Within the boundaries established by die questions asked, however, their per- 
ceptions do give a sei^e of the psycholoRical reality of their ^sperienccs. 

% While observations were conducted in a ^icoited number of classrooms , end 
intervi^ed students also cos^rised a very sina?l number of the total group 
studying MACOS, checklist findings reflect the evaluations of thousands .o£ 
Students « ^ * 

1 

Results frcnn the checklists have been selected to shew the most Impor- 

teat findings from the field te^ts of l%r-.68 and 1968-69, and to illustrate ^ 

tJie apparent trdnds from these administrations. In general, we did not f£nd * 

differences in group responses from one year's sample to die nent. Ihe- 

pattern of responses shown, therefore, is representative of all checklist 

administrations for the topics evaluated, widi exceptions, as described. 

W^^were particularly interested to see if boys as a group showed 




I 

Complete checklist forms are exhibited in the Appendix. 
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differsQt pateems of sesiKDasc tHaa girls, md i£ urban children vievbd 

the course differently froa sutmrban ^ildrea. Early tabulxttioos separating 

childrcD into high, middle and low abiliey groupings did not reveal diffcr- 

" ■• ■ ■ . ^ " - 

eaces \n~potterii~of^r ~' 

* • • 

tfan and Other AnlroalS toirO^ecklist Rfisul'ts 

1967-68 Total Saopio » 2169 ' ! ^ ^ 

7. Males • 51.0 



:i Females • ^,0 
1968-69 Total SsBaple » 762 
. % Hales " 50.4 

% FesKiles • 49.6 ^ 

IVo checklists were administered during the teaching of the Men and Other 
Animals unit. Ihe first waf given at the coi^etion of the herring gull 
study, about raid-way through the unit", and the seco^id given at the end o£ 
the b#iboon study* Selected results are shown below: all numbers given 
are percentages of student response . ' ^ 

Ease and Difficulty of Learning ^!ethods: 

Learning about Man and Animals is easiest when 'l: (Check three answers) 
(Checklist I 67-68) ^ * 

r42 1 listen to the opinions of others 
14 drs^ pictures 
7_ ^ ^ plsy Q game 
I 32 i wsrk in small groups 

talk with my classmates add teacher 

(This item is continued on the next page,) ' 
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< . « 

29 read 

I 7& I look' St pictures, slides, iilm 
^ do vricten work 

^ ^-1 



' * ( I Giake. charts , do projects ^ 'ft , 

'^^cse reapoases ohsm tlie cluster *o| actlvitiee that prosoote in students the ' 

fccXiog o£ ease of XoGroing. Ihe visual sujterials are cleorly par^nount, 

with the attributes of discussioa (listening aiia talking)* group work and 

« 

projects also frequently selected.* However^ frota this question and the next 
wc note that the verbal csodc requiring expression of opinion is scen'^as one 
of the most difficult aspects of -the course — the skill of. using course 
materials to arrive at a position is consistently viewed as a hard challenge- 
by thiu age group, and as different from "talk'* per se* ttiG only actj^icy 
th^t gf€cis Kiore difficult to youngsters is written work; children show a 
consistent pattern of eacpressed difficult with the activity. 



Check the three things you have found most difficult to do kiile studying 
Man ond Animaiss (Checklist I, 67^68) 



1 ' ' . 

In all caeas ^ere isultlple answers are requested, total percentages 
should add to 100 tixs^s oundber of choices* Since students did not 
always check the suggested nuniber of options » tjotal percentages for any 
question frequently fall short of tlie possible nucjher* In this particular 
case, these percentages total to 295 rather than 300p 
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_l.6 listen to Hie opitttoos oi others 
j 31 1 draw plcturas 
IS play e goco 



21 vork in malt groups 

r 

19 talk vlch oy cleasmates md taac&er 
24 read ' - 

' look at pictures ■ slides , filmfi 
I &2 1 do written work 
1 43 I have to tell others oplniond 
26 laake dierta » do projects 
Sixty-t»o percent of students c»s this first diecklist find it most difficult 
to "do written work" of any activ^y connected vith KACoS. However, l.t should 
be noted ti\ot written work occupies a very i^ll portion of class tifoe* Ttie 
Netsillk unit checklist £lndii%s corroborate tltst verbal ejipreasion requiring 
a substantiated opinion is a difficult KACOS task for youngsters of this age« 
One mi^t have expected reading to be a particularly diffi^ilt asf^t of the 
coutse; this does not seem to be the case, Hie success of the booklets in 
adiieving the appropriate reading levels tiieir subject matter, and the ml* 
tiple sources of information ab|>ut any one idea all contritHite to their 
positive reception. "^-^ 

'It is veil worth noting tl^at tiie difficulty level of "expressing isy 
opinion^' drops from early in the course to late in the course Iby a good 
«soimt^ 43% so checking in this first checklistt to only 25% so selecting 
by the end of the Netsillk unit (see Hetsilik checklist results following). 
As children view their own learning, e^ressivity end fbrcmlation of ideas 
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in SDoken fona bccotae easier for .th^: an liaportsit accMoplifllioBat iot the «' 
coarse. From ot&er perspectives— teadier mi sfiudeat ixiterviews, and ob- 
aervatloi^— 'tills growtli Is evli^t. In fact, it is aeen as one of ""the mo^it 
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io^Kjrtmit chaoges in child liebavior over the course of Che year; children's 
ability to eoaouinicate ideas effectively is oeatioaed frei|i^tly by teachers 
4ij}6 a major ac^leveoentf It should be lacntloned that on this qtsestion, urban 
and sulmrban groups d& not. ahmi notable differences. 

« 

n 

m 

Preferences in Early HsCerials: 

Of the following Kan and Animals oateriols, check the two ycm liked best;* 
(Checklist I, 67-68) . / 

t 

t 66 I saloon film 

a 

10 salmon booklets - . 

13 herring gull slides ^ , ^ • 

I 61 1 herring gull film , 
10 herring gull booklets - ^ 

•20 structure- function booklet 
16 life cycle booklet 

This question is included to show that whenever children are given the 
option of selecting reading or flhns as favorite formats , there is unequivocal 
choice of film materials. t<7e have found this at all grade levels where 
honest othnograi^ic or docvo^tary treattoents of a topic are provided. It is 
in^rtant to note this because of recent evidence that youngsters in general 
do not favor learning by films or TV, and give as the reasons ^at this 

« 
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"cast them In fchc pscsvre rote-ansdh f««ae^t class dific«iSsioa," (sc;e Fi.^ : 
Hie nvsman Pin king Ion. Section I\f) We b«l.ic-'e thot It is tbo quality of film 
aixd its use that moke the dlf^rence. 



Sources o£ Utsming: 

1 Leaxiied most about baboons whea Z: (Check one esswer) 
fniecklist II, 67-68> 

i 28 1 redd the baboon booklets 

9 did projects like tbo enviroao^t boards 

t 45 [ watched films and slides 

4_ listp^cd to oth^r students takk about the Man and Animals 

mat-aria Is 

12 listened to the -teacher 
S talked in class about Han and i^imals 



1 wrote answers to questions 

5 otlfier (Please write in your answer 



Alsu3St half of the answers to this question cluster into '*watdiing 
films and slides" while "reading" picks up over a quarter O'l ;;he 'students; 
73 parccnt select the two major modes of presenting materials as the sources 
of most learning. Clearly, the cuixicular materials of the course are 
viewed as the critical data sources. Ihe exchanges between and among stu- 
dents and tedcher are not selected as sources of learning but as other ques- 
tions and the interviews suggest, as ways of consolidsjting or chaxiging ideas, 
sharing insights, and making learning easier . Ihe one componaxt of the 

♦ 

course that consistently e^aerges as isost enjoyed ^ easiest to leam from , ard 
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V 



aotsrce of vxmz iear nl o^ is the film csaCerial. Ihe percentages idsove aire 

from the 67-&8 sas^iie. Sfmm intei^sting 68*69 iremslts follov. 

In 1968-69, a small coatral group was ineltsled in the field samplG, 

Knowlog that other social stuff iss cla&ses, and specifically tht^se we observed 

a&d used as a cocttrol group (see Interviews with Teachers and Students in 

Control Classes, Section IV, end In the Classroom: Obaervations, Findings , 

Section V), did no^ use film as an integra-l part of their work and sav only 

occasional suppleioentary ntovies, early in tha school year «e asked the 68-69 
I 

control group and the imCOS students ho» f^ey learned the isiost in social 

»" • 

Gtudies. 

.•^ 

• Since ve had firm evidence alraady that film was t^e taost popular and 
important component of mcXJS, we did not include the film dlioenaion on the 
question belov. Taking Into account, then, that film would have emerged as 
the top priority learning mode for* MAa)S youngsters ; what do they, and non- 
MCOS students in puhlic school view as •"learning most" activities excluding 
film? (Remember, however, that this item calls for three responses, ^ilo^ 
the previous question called for one only.) 



the ccmtrol checkXiot d^ta c^aa fnm 2 urban classrooms, 4 suburban 
classrooms, e&d 3 private school classrooms. 
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X learn t{ie laost in (MC^-socifitl studies} ^en (check three ansvera) 
(€3iecklist I, 68-69) ^ 



read the book K**^^ 


urban 


snburban 


urban 


sutmrbaa 






Csal 




listen to the ideas o£ p&er 














' [ AS 1 




ni^e tfiv f d& ^ fi t!H A shin T T tpmio 






13 




lis;t!l^n t!<) tit A t!AAffh£^1f 


fell 




1681 


1 60 1 • 


draw pidtures or tnake things 


md 


18 


9 


20 


give an oral ^report in el^ss 


10 


5 




13 r 


write reports or stories 


15 


11 






act things out 


8 


5 


6 


13 


answer questions 


19 


16 




12 


solve p^oblesss 


14 


14 


4 


18 


< 

("other" cotc^ofy) 


3 


10 


0 


3 



^Xhe pattern of responses shows some icnportdnt similarities:, listening to 
the teachers to the ideas o£ other U>ys and girls, and readii^ are selected 
by all youngsters as is^ortant "learning csost" accivities. Ibere are, 
however, some areas of interesting difference between MACOS and control 



2 

41% urban 
59% suburban 

34% urban 
66% suburban 
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gcoups. - • ^ • 

K&COS yotjngsters even this early in the course are already showing tiie 
importance of group work as a learning csethod; the contrast between M&OOS and 

control urban saoples is particularly evident. Ihe toore activB* manipulative 

' ■ f * 

exercises MACOS brings to the classroom as 'beaming devices' appear In the 

» * 

higher percentage of mcos than of control students selecting the option 
"draw pictures or make things"; urban control youngsters give especially low 
response to this it&a, . ' ' 

Suburban students in the control sas^le are low on "reading" compared 
widt all others, imd extremely high on the 'Hnriting reports and stories" 
option. Urban control youngsters also Bsore frequently select the latter item 
than do all MACOS student?. KACOS teachers often mentioned that the course 
was one of verbal cosammicationi with very little written e:^reasion required 
or used. Certainly HfiCOS studoits* perceptions of learning activities 

t 

4 

support tiiie de-emphasis on written work. 

The one sai^le «here '^as^wering questions" is seen as a major way to 
learn is the urban control group. Answering questions, reading and llstanirg 
to the teach'i'r were the tharee most frequently selected oj^ions and reflect the 
pattern of more traiiitional learning modes ^associated wit^ center city ej^is-' 
rooms. The impact of MACOS on center city classrooms—more actl^p" group- 



oriented leaminp—is apparent early in the course as^^i^ -ttontrasts between 
urban MA(X}S and control samples show. That the ^tiburban controls were high 
on writing (52%) and low on answering c^stlons (12%) , uhlle the center city 
systems were high on aus^ring j^eistions (49%) and Idler on writing (23%) , 
also parallels traditic^}«f suburban and urban expectations of youngsters* 
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•bllitias aad oeaiit , (suburban cbiXdreo will oaad writing skills' for their 
college sa4 professional lives; urban youogsters i^aaapt sticoesd in thess 
4il£icolt expressive areas, and £ur£to, discipline be ttaintslii^ bei:ti>^ 
in questiott^^mswer sessioas latere tbe te^er. is tilM center of activity.) 

Obviously even in K^CCS classes, the tsadior does not lose bis* or bar 
role as iaportmit source o£ ideas and infocnatioQ. Oiildren <o look 
the teacher as a person witA nore hncsrle^ fkm t^y possess; 
djiring the first x^eks of use does not dioinish tliis 

^kiog mCOS youns^ters in 19q8-69 1b sioil^jiKset of questipna Mwal 
weeks later in the amrse» and incl^^g^-^^ filsi item in the list of dioices, 
we see ti^t happens to die thr^v^aiost poplar dioices on tite earlimr c&eck*. 




list. (Ihese can' also^bg ccmtrast^ with single reapemses to the question 



asked the pr^iiwlis yeax^> 



I Jlearned most about baboons when I: (check three answers) ' 

(Checklist n, 68-69) ' , , 

urban , eufcurbaa 

read the babocm booklets 76 . 64 ' 

watched filios and slides 78 * 87 

listened to the ideas of my * 
classiaates 16 . '24 

listened to the teacher 41 . 39 

(Six otiier options) (81) - (80) 

Film is clearly the first choice of all students. ,teatning froa reading 
materials, however^ is increasing for both urban and suburbijn students, whii?. 



I^^^laH co^tbe teacher and otiier clasai&ates asa Xsmb freqi^eatly cbosea 

--^optioQs vimx Che film option is available; (By th« end of the 1968*69 ye'ar* 

only 32% o£ students are selecting the "teacher" options; over tiaae, there 

does , sees to be diminishing ea{iha4iB on tiie teacherS role in conveying 

knowledge.) Thus,, the two major sources of ideas and information tibat are 

actually part of* ccmrse mateirials are the oven^lming learning dboices* 

Uhen children are forced into a single dimsnsioo of response, as on the 

checklist of tfcre previous year, film is, by far number,^, with reading t^e 

onl:^ other siii^ble choice. ' . ' 

To reiterate, reading the booklets and watdiing tiie filrai are^ ccmsidt- 

ently cited throu^out the course and acrosa field aao^l^a aa the tiro main 

sources of learning • j^rom interviews » we have evidence that children aeecn 

to be making au lo^rtant distinction about tsktBxlalB tiiat c«rry the tfaeiDes 

and information o£ the course » and activities by which one OKpIorea tiiese 

materials « Essentially, interactive wovk seesas to fimction as an aid in 

better uaderfltanding . ■ Children realize that it is not the major tnode by 

which information and <»>neepts are conveyed; it is, rather, an exploratory - 

activity where ideas are consolidated, revised or exp^ided 'throng the inter- 

change of children and teacher with. each other.- ^ 

Other checklist question^ sh^ tiiat discussion is seen by the majority 

as both "easy" and a necessary aspect of getting good marks- -In fact, the, 

co tnmin ication skills of discussicm are rated^ as the most ijajH^rtant comjionGnt 

* • *• ' 

of getting "good jnarkd" in the course. Youngsters in interviews talked of 

? , 

discussion as the "testing" point for esdiibitii^ and sharing what it is that 
• ■ < 

has.been^ learned. .f 



m 

. ' III-67 ' 

^at is your opinion about clsjMS dipcusslons on Han and Mizaals? 
(Chfick (me ancver)* _ 

Checklist II 67-68) \ ^ 

Ifi Ifeey are hsir4 to understand, 
77 Ihey ore easy to uod^st&nd. 

(Check eae) . * * . 

25 ' Ibe teacher dqes most of the talking. 
10 Hie boys and girls do laoat of &e talking. 

* - . . • 

■ 6S Both the teacher and the boys and girla do abmtt the a^&i 
aaiount of talking. 

(CSieek one) 

15 Dlscussiosis bore me. ' . 

67 _ Discussions are iBtrerastiag, 
14 Discussions are lively* 

(Cheek one) 

73 JMiy classfaates ^o£ten have new and interesting , tilings to say# 

25 • Ky classm£>tes^ usually Just repeat what the teedber and the 
booklets said. ' 

(Check one) \ 

84 Discussions help xne to better understand vhat we are studying^ 
14 ' Discussions usually "mix toe up". 

By far &e majority of yousigsters feel that discussions are easy to ' t 
tmderstaad, help them to understand what they are studying, tiliat classmates 
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have Bev aad iatercstlag thiogs to say, and ^st tbe tMcher atudeats 

ft 

parttclpot^ about equally In tliese discuasioiis., *. 

ttare is evidence in these atral^itfesward per<seatages to support the 
"iJipsyched" and "Ihe Critics" leaiTqing styles which reflect ' 
lack of involveiaent in the inteifactive learning node, I in 6 atndents 

finds dxat discussions are hard Co understand, boring, and "nix sie up." 

How Time Is Spent: 

While studying about baboons the boys and girls in class have spent 
most of the tioje; (Check tmo answers) 
CChecklist II 68-69) 

Total 
(Hi 



reading 

doing projects, drawing [ 35 
Vfiting answers to questions 6 
listening to the teacher 



talking ^ each otiier about 
the course 

answering the teacher's 
questions 

taking cotes 

watching films 

other (write in your aastfer) 



14 

11 
9 

mi 



Ifciles 


' Fooales 


Urban 


Suburban 


46 


46 


48 


46 


34 


36 


43 


28 


9 


4 


10 ^ 


5 


26 


24 


18 


30 


16 


12 


12 


14 


12 


10 


12 


10 


11 


7 


7 


^0 


44 


51 


48 


46 


8 


10 


4 


* 

13 



Frwa the reports o^ youngsters in center cities, these children appear 
to spend considerably more tlaie during M&COS "doing projects and drawing" 
than do suburban youngsters. Classroom observation suggests that discussion 



acd maall grotsp v«rtal v^rk t^ tootiibtfc Us«. ftttquaat^ltt llM elt^ thao is 
die suburb. Sulmrbais yotins8t«V(i» bmf«¥M:, «m t lMM i a lw t p a pdi ng A 

" >; 

Isrgar perceatoga of tiios "lia^iiag Co ^ teacfasr*^ t!i«ii do urtMUi ymg* 
stois. Thi» could raflact te«d^*» partly tpatton in verbal ta ta rchimg e , 

or It could indicate children* a iapatlaaca ^th '*taadi«r Calk," 

^ ^ • .... V" 

WblU children ixi botb-aubucb aBd eity mie their cUaaM ipanding 

aimilar aaou&ca o£ tima in raadiog* claaarooai^sarvatiofia indicacs that 
cei&ter city classes actually f aora tine oo caading i>ar #• thm do 
suburha^ ooaa (tee Claaareoio Hae of Rtiadiam t^terlala) . Iha i>aii?i^'vad 
of tl»B la both c«» I. log. «^ «!«». te» tb. .tudeat 
MOiat of vietiy &e qoesM^ of asKwnt of tiaa i^toally daivotad to diacuaaiooa 
and othar activities. Ono ^^l^ihle m^lmiAtloa pst tbm Ms^ **rfi«di«8** 
coiDpoae&t that should ha m^loaed ia tixat raadiog (tet ia, saarchlag throu^ 
hooklota for avidence as part of aiaall gtoi^ wrk, ratumiag pariodically to 
them during a class ^ssicm for further infomatioa, or eoafinaatioii of an 
ofiialon) is an integral part of nany of die Kiggssted lessons » and sarves .is 
the linking fctsndation for a range of activities, including discussion, 
rather than as a traditional reading lesfioa in social studies. 

When we consider the amount of literature that describes center city 
school environmants aa very different fron suburban classroois enviroasiants, 
the degree of perceived similarity aooog all M&CQS classes could be con- 
sidered a notable attribute of ^ functioning of the course. 
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iSiil^ ftodyijog about baboocf , X tusva be«n: 
(Checkllife U 68-69) 

%. ...» 

eoafusftd 

tiiinklng • lot etSaa% h^bodna 
t>ored 

llfltanlag to iiiuit £• telng said Is class 
^fsikiag s lot i^KNit bwmi beings 
talkiog about tabootts 

ifltfiVCBted 

unable to tinders t^id vhy we ere stii/l^ii^ 
about balKSOQS 



(diack airea ansiNirt) 



Msies 
B 



I 42 



14 

ED 

9 



ao } 



no 



8 



asking questloas 16 
answering tixe teacher ' s questions 14 
learning a lot of things I never knew before 49 
wiping »e could go sore slowly 3 
wishing we could go faster 16 




8 
13 
13 



59 



2 

14 



In general, dseckllst results show that boy-girl differences In pre* 
ference for materials or learning styles are mlnioal. There are slight 

« 

differences in personal assertiveness apparent between boys and girls. Bo- e 
express less outward attentiveness and c»re independent cogitation than dp 
girls; they think a lot more about baboons, and sooawhst bio re about humans , 
yet are less "interested," loore "borsd," listen less to ^at is being said 
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in class, and foel they learn fever new tisisgs tbasi do girl«. 

Othor diddeli^t. questions' shov diat girls feel so&}e«tiat less "iaportimt*' 
and more "shy than feoys vl}^ asking questions in KACOS;^^«n^ also laote girls 
than hoys believe they have to re^ well, and participate in class dis- 
cussicms to get good grades. Conversely, boys, more often than girls, &el 
they oust do extra plrojlects mid answer a lot of questicms to get good grades. 



Preferences in Heeding Materials: 

Which did you like &e best? (Check answers) 

(Checklist XI 68-69) 





Tbtal 


Males 


Females 


Urban 


Suburban 


sidlison booklets 


24 


28 


^ 20 


30 


20 


herring gull booklets 


15 


9 

* 


21 


21 


12 


baboon booklets 


52 


53 


51 


59 


49 


chio^anzce booklet 


U8 


48 


48 


35 


55 


Irven DeVorc's Field Notes 


30 


31 


28 


29 


'31 


the booklets on anisuil adapted 
tioQ and behavior 


13 


13 


13 


13 


12 


Otildren's responocs to 


favorite readings 


in thc'lfan 


and Other 


/^imals" 



unit show an interesting difference in preference that seens to reflect 
psychological factors in learning. More than twice as many girls as boys 
select the herring gull booklet, whereas significantly fewer girls than boys 
select the salsaon booklet. Ihe saloon eKeiaplifies in the moat direct, 
clearly dl^flncd way the struggle for survival and the active, thrusting spirit 
of the life forced Ihc herring gull materials, on the other hand, express 
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c»r« dapcadency and pareatisxg concerns, give plctturcs aod reading oiaterials 
oo infant chicks, and^ in diort, convey mmy attributes of nurturancc. Iho 
differential respomcs of boys and girla *to these two studies do carry Impli* 
cations for curriculum building. Current developments in psychological re- 
fioardi indicate ^at the affinity for certain topics derives froic deep 
levels of personality (male aggressive versus fetaalc conservative or recep- 
tive attributes as delineated by Erikson and others); this would suggest 
esfabliohing a balance of materj.als that drews upon diffemntiai ootivations 
Of boys imd girls. Ihis dichotomy should not be overstressed, hovovcr; -as 
the reading preferences show, amy boys find the materials on nurturancc more 
appealing, and many girls are fascinated by the stfruggle for survival. 

Y^he baboon and chimpanzee booklets are the favorite readings of both 
urban and suburban, youngsters (with no inalc-fsiDale differences here), but 
the suburban children do noc like the early animal readings as well as the 
later materials; while the urban children are more evenly spread in their 
preferences. We have found from several a^inistxations of the checklist 
that the concept booklets are the least J'llked" of all of the j^eodings, and 
this could well be attributed to their difficulty as coaspared with the other 
ratings. 
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The "Ideal" Classrofxa: ^ 

If X could hove my clBBsrohm any way £ ^ante^, X i/oulii cheese : ((^lark one ) 
(Checklist Ip 67-68) 

21 I. all boys , ^ 

17 2. all girls ' " 

62 3. both boys and girls 

(Check one) < ^ * 

38 I. 20 or xaoro* students , , 

62 2. lass than 20 ziitudents 



(Check one) 



33 1. several people talking quietly 
67 2* one person talking ar a tiose 



(Check one) 

33 !♦ lots of things happening at the sas^ time 
67 2» one thing happening at a time 

(Check one) 

22 I. desks in rfevs 

57 2. desks in small groups 
« 

21 3* desks in one big circle 

We were particularly interested to learn vhat students think about the 
composition of the elementary classroom* this question asks children 65 
select preferences in sise, activity sequencing , room arrangemofit and verbal 
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focus or diffusion. Ihe oejorlty prefers a classroosi of both boys and girle 
but of less than 20 studcat8>-aoC especially^ surprising. Houe^^, flosses^iat 
more interesting is the fact that youngsters^ sdioolad in genoral* undor a 
Byst&a of quiet. Jiscipllned scsfctlngas in the xscijority pimfor I^iq less 
diverse end amv^ focused ci{3Ssroc»ii« Ite>- thirds express preforance for one ^ 
activity at a tls^, and for one person talking at a tiis«. This coyld i^Xl 
be an a^pression of lack of eKiK^rience with productive diversity in school 
settings, and of a perception that the teacher is happiest in the more 
focused situation. Xntere&tingly » this focus of activity does not carry over 
to the physicals arrangement of the class v^ere 78% of the students eK|>res&od 
preference for desk arrangen^nts that put them in st^ll group clusters or in 
a large circle, lyipg this to the previous preferences, we tsight also 
speculate that youngsters find It easier to give attention to their work in 
the more focused situation where the class aclheres to an orderly sequencing 
of activities. » , • - . 

In school X like to work best: (Check one) 
(Checklist II, 67-68) 

37 in small groups 

13 alone 

10 with the teacher help 
29 with one friend 

11 in one big group 

* 

Ihis question also pertains to tlie social arrangen^nts of the class, 
and we find that group work and the dyadic pattern of wori&lng with one 
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frldod ar© overyhelmiogly preferred to solitary endeavors; aad only I student 
in 10 likes to' work best with the teacher's help or, at the otiier cxtreoe, la 
one big group, afiroughout ^is iavestlgatioa into class clloate and student 
reactions , we find evidence that youj^sters seek ppportuaitios. for independ- 
ence from tiie teac^ier in titeir work. ' ' ' 

ite&ponscG fc^ Open-End Questions: 

Sooe investigators might feel that children are constrained in tiieir 
opporttmity to describe tiieir own perceptions of classroi^B by tfie foroed 
choice nature of the checklist. With this in mind, we included in all check- 
lists open-end questions where ch'ildr^ could esepress further thoughts or 
give sui'^estions. What do-they do with these questions? Do they sis^ly 
repeat wtet they have already put do^ ia checked form? We find that the 
majority dc not reply, but tliat those who do reinforce the info^rmation about 
the course an«t its materials conveyed in the rest of the checklist. Zaspect- 
ing two quest ionsr from the I4an and Other Animals final checklist (What did 
you especially l ike about the course so far ? and Is tliere anything you wsuld 

like to change?) . we learn the following: , " 

i 

1, Responses to the "like" question cluster mainly into a few topics ; 

the largest number of youngsters mentioned the baboon study (including 
specifically the films, and Irven DeVore's notebook). Films and slides in 
general were the second most frequently mentioned. 

2, On the "change" question, it is worth noting that reading—amount, 
usually— Is the most criticized aspect of the course; whenever it is men- 
tioned, it is in criticism and generally of a "leave out" or "change" nature. 
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A good namber of yoyngsters waac«. to leave out pne or mta of the concept 
booklets. ^ /i^"^"^* ' 

3. Films end visuals are also aaationed on the "change" i^ia: hcr^^'^ 
the deair« is consisteatly for "more". Where class activities are\ listed, ' 
tha majority of suggestions are for more projects aod other activities. 

4. Ihe limited choice checklist results show that reading k^ea up a 

large proportion of claiss time— aod of this students want less. \^ch loss 

class time Is. given to projects f and of diis ^hey say they want mo^e. What 

such results secsa to suggest is that youngsters respond best to paced \ 

diversity in activities, and with the exception of watching films, cleanly* ' 

seek variety of activities, it is Blso worth noting that children, t^en 

" * - ~ . -. / 

given free choice, do not seek to work more directly witii the teacher in any 

of the traditional atudenr>t:(>achar tsodes. 



\ 



\ .... 



Checklist Item * 



Student Attlta^es. MAgOS endl CoHtgoVCtasaes 
- (1968-69 8aiai>ies) ^ 

,. ^lld-poiiit, Man 
Coatrol Classeg ^^tif^ and Jtoiiaals ^it 

City Siibtirb Jrivate ' Ctfcy siibarb 



When you read socks thing, jou 
know It 1b true. >^ 48 



The best way to leqi^'^iaethlng 
£or school Is ta^ook It up In 
a boiak. ^ 





Ky^elassfflates o£t^ have good 
as to share. 



I don't trust my own 
opinions. 



59 



5^ 



20 



41 



56 



74 



15 



19 



34 



83 



25 



32f 



58 



72 



16 



28 



41 



85 



14 



Sad ^ Man and 
Antgials Pnit 

City Sttbtyb ' 



18 



41 



74 



13 



18 



26 



76 



13 



M 
M 
HI 
I. 



Opinions I reod In books are . 
ittoro iaportant than my own 
Ideas, 



40 



30 



15 



41 



20 



31 



20 



47 



92 



53" 



329 



429 



* On these items ^ stud^ts cpuld check '^agree," *'do not agrea'* or "csn*t decide" for each 
atateinent. Ihe figures given here are percent agreeing with each item. 
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A grotsp of item oa the checklist c^meem ' stud^ts' fius lings «lxmt 

« 

sources bt infomstioa sod regard £pr their ova and clsssmaces idecs* &o 

I " • ■. ' ' ' 

M&OOS »tudenta_differLfr_<» control grougs on these iJEeos^ 

Of sll group^, the private school students in the control seople a, _ _ 

# 

most s tangly to challenge hie book as the audioritstive, true source (item 
1), *By the" .end of the Man and Other Animals 'unit, however, KkCOS studento in 
both city and suburb are equally skeptical of die absolute ttiiCh of the 
written word. Ihe book per as the authori^ty and smiree of truth diiain* 

% 

Another area where MAOOS seems make important inroads is that of 
beat source of learning (item 2); the course modifies diiidren^a views of 
data sources • Suburban and city control classes heaxrily favor the books As 
the course progresses, HACOS youucsters appear mudi less inclined to rely 
only on books. 

On the third Item, concerning the value of classmates' ideas , suburban 
and private control groups feel very much as do their HACOS peers, eaeprcssing 
overwhelnsirigly the worth of classmates ideas, (^ter city controls, on the 
other hand, show least agr^men^ vith this item. In gcy^rsl, the control 
students from the center city show less confidence in their «we and cless- 
mates' ideas, imd more acceptance o£ authoritative sources of kntnrledge, 

' , • 

W^y liAOOS students in the suburbs qK&s less agreement «eitii this item as tfimc 
goes on, we do not know. 

. Very f&t youngsters in any group would agree t^at they don't trust their 
owQ opinions (item 4), H&CX>S yotmgsters, however, display more confidence 
in their own ideas. Private school controls are most like MACOS students in 
their attitudes, as tapped by these items. 
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SeXecfcod Itons Cocoparing CUasroom Cliaatea 
HACOS and Cc^trol S^las: ,| . 

^•LjL^j- j° daacrtba ay (So cia l' Stydii-iiACOS) cXatf , I tia^ warda** 

(ChecklUt 1, 68-.69>v 





D^ban 


CoiiCrola 

&jiburbiiii 




HACOS 

Suburban 


coofuslng . 


19 


10 


13 






15 


flol 


ran 




aiot -very icqixsrtaat 


6 


13 ! 


3 




• 

boring 


15 


Ho] ^ 


3 




lay^ favorite subject 


flTI 


9 




16 



(Students cheeked tvo fixisuars frosi nine optionc) 



Youngsters, atfi^ying MAN: A COtlRSS OF SIQDY more frequently than controls 
select social studies as "my favorite subject." An interesting dissadsion, 
not ' shown in the table above, is that ia HACXJS classes, boys ai^ girls tn 
slioost equal numbers prefer the course to their other sub|ects« In control 
classes, boys twice as often as girla select social studies as the favorite 
(23% versus 12%K 

In both s^ples,, center city youngsters oaich more frequently than the 
suburban check the option "my favorite' subject." In the control classes, 
however, four tiioes as many city youngsters make tills choice as suburban 
youngsters. In the KACOS classes, this gap is, narrowed; in othet words, 
^COS seems to be making social studies more interesting for suburbanites. 

Ihe "lEun" and "boring" options are interesting to note. KAODS is 
clearly moige fun and less boring than other social smdles. In the suburbs 
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pAtticuUrly, HftOOS •eeot far lass tioring £iilldcea tlian doei regular 
social studies . In the city, youngsters ia control classss ssldom us«i 

m 

aithar of tSm "fim-borlag" cholcaa; ehasa affaetiva, "faaling" Mordt ara 
not oftaa solact^. By ccmtraat, alnott half of th« city children ■tudying 
MACJC^ select tha word "fun," and only 3Z select the words 'flaring." In 
other words, nhile social studies is a favorite lubjact for ahfmt equal per- 
centages of control mid classes in the city, it is not so often viewed 
OS a glpasorahls activity in control classes. Ibis sewas to reflect directly 
on both cont^t and pedagogy in fBore ^aditional fifth and sixtii -grade 
work"",futt" in school is not am exftectatlon; in fact, it is frowned opon by 
many teachers as distracting to learning. It is notewortiiy tiiat with tite 

0 

difficulty of concepts end plethora of in&nrmation in the Htn and Other 
Animals unit, l*e activit!i«« Afuf i»arrtvlnl« eiash In such a way as to sees 
"fun," end not at all boring. 
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Checklist X, 6B-69} 

Iq <Social Sttidiat-KACdS) 
we Work ia amll groups: 
(check OBtf) 

oftea 9 

□ever 63 

To get good marka in (Social 
Studtcs^MACOS) I have toi* . 

take part in class discussion 15 

answer a lot ot die teacher's 
quest icma 23 

reis^ahar everything the toadicr 
says 30 

agree with the teacher , , 13 

h*£ive my own opinion IS 

ask questions 38 



Control Cleats 



21 

70 
9 



47 

/ 
13 

23 

. 3 
22 
44 



H24*Fotot, Man 
& Aq^la llQit 



24 

54 
22 



47 

14 

24 
6 

19 
29 



Subnrh 



25' 
66 
9 



8 

17 
3 

22 
42 



Nunbcr of students 



47 



92 



Children check three items from 15 optli^ns. 



329 



429 



The use of small group work in MACOS is clearly oajch greater than in 
control classes. In fact, 63%, of urban control students say they "never" 
work in small groups, t4hile MACOS yoxingsters in the city engage in somewhat 
less group work than their suburban peers (and retaeo^er, this is early in the 
course) the difference between urban and suburban classrooms in this activity 
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l0 for less than w« fixui vlthin tli« control s«i^le« St^rban coaerols are 
similar to suburb£t0 exlJcrimeatala. 

The next qu^stioa brings Into sharp focus iiaportfiiice tor achteveatent 
that childrc^ attribute to tibelr participatitm in class discusaion. In 
urban controKclaasrooss, tba esiiAasis is strongly on the question-answer, 
teadier-centered taode and little ioiiort^ee is given to discussion. In 
suburban control classrooms, the freer discussion fonoat emerges aa the toost 
isaportant option. We find Chat urban HACOS children look oore like suburban 
children of both samples. In coaparable suburban situations, the pedagogical 
differences contributing to students' perceptions of a^iev^aant din^aions 
do not appear large betu'een MCC^ and o^er social studies; however, there is 
if tendency for MSXSS children to attadi even laore importance to class dis- 
cussion and leas to uhat the teacher says. 

H^cse data ^.uggeat sooe provocative conclusions, Subtnrban children in 
control classes apparently \earn under a pedagogy quite siiailar to that of 
HACOS| but the content docs not appear coisparable in appeal and in involving 

I. 

I 

Students. BrunDr has written that curriculum is the endenvor p^r excellence 

where the line between method and content grows necessarily indistinct* Yet 

siiburban checklist findings indicate that this happy union does not always 
i . . . 

Ojccur. Ihc teachers in suburban situations as evidenced both by these 

/ 

<iiecklist findings and class observations » are likely to be using (before or 
without m<m) a pedagogy involving interactive situations, but the content 
^f the social studies is clearly isore boring and uninteresting to large 
Quisbers of children than is MACOS, despite group \»}rk, discission, and other 

^Ibid., p. 72. 
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P&dagogical diversities. 



Even trfwa school systems support the opca clsssrooo, then, this in no 
way gaaroatees that tl^ aajority of children will bring enl^lssa snd 
notivqtioa to learning situatioas. Claasro<» naoageaieat procedures p«r se 
will not energize taie Mierican classrooo. • CurriculmB materials have a 
critical role to play, and quality of content aeems necessary to catch stu- 
dents* enthttsiasio; progressive classrcHXEis fo^ised on student participation 
are not in themselves sufficient. 

• Further, the heartland of resistance to ehsoge—die urhaa center class- 
rooia"respoBd8 to curricultua-methode innbvation in measurable degree; students 
in MACOS classes perceive their activities in a way diat is comparable to the 
suburban schools. Ihey respond to fiiese changes by sharing wi«t tiieir 8ub» 
urban peers a new pleasure in social studies, asw ouch of this enthusiasm 
could be classified as Bawthorne effect— children knowing they were using 
new materials, etc., —is a moot point. There were, bowevar, some interven- 
tions common to both control and experimental groups, such as observer and 
interviewer visits and checklist administrations, which could have served to 
balance for both samples some of the possible Hawthorne effects. 

If we have evidence that open classrooms using small group work and 
discussion do not of themselves generate student interest and involvement, the 
next question is obvious: what about the opposite caso? Does innovative, 
substantive content utilized in a traditional way proiKJtc the some learning 
as such content used in the interactive classroom? We have very little 
evidence to answer this question. Prom the control dote, it appears that in 
city classrooms, a great amount of children's energy is put into controlling 
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aedb«Bi4iaa. ittto not getting into troybte. EvftQ £a iMS KftCOS cl«tf«e»» tkia 
Is true; the city esse study in Section IX is evicl^ice tluit MACOS classes 
can be craiducted in a way that p«t» ehiXilrea in note withdrafwo, pacaiva and 
self-coatained situations. We kaoif tbat in such claasrooos, there is very 
little aSBoGlated learning of a socially interactive fbna. Ifee eiophasis is 
on meaariaatlon and on controlled, unexpressivo, unidirectional behavior* 
To quote from the case study: 

•Qio Interviewed children's lack of opportunity to parti- 
cipate in group discussions in ^e classro(»i was reflected 
in the way in which thoy expressed their ideas. Instead 
of directing their stateoents to each other, they usually 
expressed their ideas specifically to the intcrvies^. 
Ihe teacher's classrcK^a procedures t^re to pose a question, 
with a student responding directly to her question. Ihey 
therefore lacked all opportunity to develop those skills 
which are requisite to good discussion. 

Did they gein any significant knowledge from this course? Ihis class did 

acquire a new and workable vocabulary. Uhlle they were aoc^hat stiosilated 

to consider various aspects of their own lives from a new vantage polnt*- 

diffcrenccs between humans and other aoiioals— 'they cause away with a very 

lii&ited xmders tend lag of the broader ccmcepts of the course , as well as with 

few of the social skills developed la other clcssrooios. In this case, of 

« 

course , we have the dimension of tracking to consider; these were low- track 
students, hoisogcneously grouped ^ with no opportunity for interchange with 
more able or academically interested student s« 

Granting that we do not have the full and necessary range of evidence 
(this one traditional class observed intensively did not take the tests), we 
are convinced froB all the data we have gathered that the real power of MAN: 
A COmiSE OF SXtJDV derives £rom the integration of sound, exciting content and 
engaging pedagogy. 
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Checklist Fiadiru;g ; ' Two Claases with Te&chef b !tot Attending Workshops 
Wfa&t baspens in the dassrooa vhen a teacher usea MAN: A COUBSB 

OF STUDY wittiout the benefit of a B&aimr program? During the spring.. _ 

of 1968, two 5th grade teachers in a suburban Hasiachusetts aystem '* 
(system A) tau^t the Man and Animals unit thi» vay. A c».utiou: 
though the sample is reasonable coBajiared to the rest of the suburban ^ 
soQ^le, it is too email to i&ake definitive statesents possible. 
The two classes have been compared with those in tvo other 
suburt^n systems of similar, hi^ socio-economic level (Syst&ns B and C). 
These two teachers rank as vei^ ccwipetcnt, and they z^i^resent 
distinct teaching styles — one somewhat didactic and controlling, 
the other more student-centered , creative and permissive. The 
teachers my be (considered representative of the Systems B and C 
samples. In t ras of-'fhe\school systems System A is more traditional 
in ai^rcKich than the twdothers; it is" possible that these students 
approached MACOS with a slightly different set of skills and expectations 
than did other students. "Kiis potential distortion should be minimized 
by the fact that these two classes began using MACOS after they had 
been with i^Dod, experiroentally- oriented teachers for half a year. 

On the basis of pre-post test scores, this experiment was 
highly successful. 1hci3t.l3*3.point mean fain was the' greatest of all 
systems sampled. (System B increased 10.8 points and System Ctl2.7 
points.) While the test does not measure the total MACOS experience, 
it does indicate the acquisition of certain skills , concepts , a^d 

ii 

information. In this respect, it seems clear that competent teachers 
can teach content specifics successfully with or without semiMtr 

i 
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support. (*feether Zees able or strictly traditipial teachers would 
have different test results is another question.) 

A seconds equally interesting i^ailt comes^^J^ the students* 
evaluation of %^t is happening in class. Mthough i^e vould expect 
the classroom styles of all three groups to he simile — as the 
students, teachers » and cuir^iculiaa are similar — we found that 
group A differe^significantly froa the other two systejas on 20?^ 
of the iteais on the Man and Other Animals Oiecklist I, given after 
the herring' gull section. (Checklist II has not been considered, 
because it was adcoinistered by only one of the two teachers. ) 

Differences apo?^^ on a number of dimensions: the nature of 
verbal exchange, the existing and preferredr 'classsooai Tjs^anizatio^i, 
the degree of interest in the course. 

1. Verbal exchange — these students find it more difficult 
than do System B and C children to "tell others tay opinions^" Fewer 
Group A students check this option when asked when learning is easiest 
similarly, more check it as the most difficult thing to do while 
studying K&n and Other Anicials (50^ vs. kl%). Also, these students 
are less apt to ask. questions in class (7^ vs. X%), One senses, 
that discussion skills are not as develo^d here as they are in the 
other two suburban groups and tlmt these students are more timid in 
this area, 

2. Classroan or^nization — System A teachers* approach to 
tJiACOS is more pro;Ject-oriented than in cmparable scho61 systsns. 
(While working on this course, I have been working on projects: 
this group — 36^, suburban grc?upB — 27^8uburlmn ^oupc — 21^.) 
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From our observation* tbese tvo classes aiid f^rom our talks vith these 
toachers, it spp^&rs that tiiey have interpreted the coiirse as stnactured 
around xitudent i^rojects somei^t mare thao £DC expected. These teachers 
typically approach social studies curriculun ifi this style. Since KA(X}S 
can be taugiit this way, thel« ms little reason for teachers who were 
overwhelmed (by their own admission) with nnfAtn-iHiiy content to also 
change their pedagogy* 

Question 6, "In school I like to work best in s^U grcaips, alone ^ 
with the tocher *s help, with one friend ^ in one big groups also shorn 
significant difference between the structure cf tfiis experience and the 
typica2rMAC0S usage* Unlike typical students ^ 'who prefer to work in 
SD^ll groups^ these youngsters rank working with a fi'iend first* Wliile 
group work and working in, pairs are the first ai^ seccmd choices for both 
sub^samples , pairing is much less popular than grouping in suburban systm3 
6 and C. 

System A Systoa B System C 

* \ 
small. , . t 4 • ' . 

gruups UO.5 hh.k kl,2 

pairs ii8.9 27, h 29.h 

•» 

The System A choice my occur becaiise student projects in their cla,ssroQffis 
involve pairs of students jmKing charts, or dra^ring, etc., or it may be 
that group discussion is difficult for them and so they prefer to 
ccBiaunicate on a one-to-one basis. It is interesting to note that no 
System A st\stients selected "working in a v<fhole-class group" while about 
7.8^ of. the others did so, » 
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3. Interest in MAN: A CXJUSgE €F STUODX— The checklist data here 
are cboflicting. More children in Systesa A d^^s^rl^ 'Utos^e^ves as 
interested in the course (6l.9§^ vs. 50.6^ and 51.3%)<^aiid they are more 
likely to describe theaxselvee as "learning a '^^ot thinigs I never knew 
befcMre" (78.6^ vs, (>3,% and 6if.6^). On t^ other hand, they claSaa that 
the class as a whole was zoore bored (28^ vs. 10.^) than did the other . 
sjrstems. Also, these students iiy^^^ted that they thou^t about the 
material less than did the pfH^rs (11.9^ vs. 20^). Perhaps the course 
had a more differential i^^fjact in these classes than in Systems B and C, 
strongly exciting scaa^^f the students i^ile turning hff others. Or the 
conflicting attitijitfes csx this dimension nay simply result frcan the small 
size of the A sajaple.. 

On th^asis of limited data, we can say that the checklist results 
countcrjitct the positive pre-poct scores, Ilie latter would su^^st that 
t<^9her education does not contribute to the successful use of hiit 
tfie former indicates differences between two samples in which we control 
for everythinc except workshop attendance. Whether either the checklist 
or the pre -post differences would hold in larger, more representative 
samples would be determined by further field testing of classes using 
the course' whose teachers do not participate in seminars. - 
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Nctsilf,k teit Checklist Resultg ^ 

the folloti'lag pages pifesaat fi^uresi and in Ccrpra tattoos for the 
Notsilik unit student checklist.^ 1330 boys md girls scnrared ^Is 
questionnaire, half of them in the fifth grade, over a quarter in the 
sixth grade « and/the rest in fourth c?ad© or ungraded classes. Percentage 
responses for boys and girls are given, with brief coraaentary beside each 
question. 

In reading prefer^ce and general interest in^tho course, there is 
a tendency for girls to ^oi^ the ©ore traditionally f&sinisifi preference 
for poetry^ fantasy, and personal relationships; however, it is only a 
teadency^^ A more is^ortant finding, perhaps, is that boys and girls show 
such similar preferences end styles of interpreting and enjoying this 
course. Seldom did average percentage differences between groups approach 
10% of the samples. 

there are soiae stnall but provocative differences in the learning style 
personal preferences and interpretations of classroom climate and class 
response to the course, given by the e*ale and fex&ale samples. Boys appear 
as slightly fisore inquisitive, csorc searching for infonsation, more' ques- 
tioning and more satisfied that they had understood very well / 
Eskimos and Eskimo life. At the sasie time, they also have a tendency to 
be more negative about the class response to the course than do the girls, 
selecting a hit imsra often the words confused, bored and silly as their 
descriptions of their class, and seeing the class as conjewhat less inter- 
ested and participating less in discussions. 

Preferences in learning style as related to film material are con- 
sistent and similar for both groups— overwhelming preference for films 
over reading, and for multiple viewings of each film. 



Administered during the 1967-68 field test 
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1 I^suita aiid Xiiterpret«tioa 



Question i« 



Results: 



Xf Z hfid to describe Hie unit oa die lietsllik 
Eskisaor. £ would use the words; (Check «ti^o) 



easy \ 
cotifusing at ^times 
herd 
fun 

interesting 
boring 

other C^at is it? 



Interpri^tation: 



Girls 


Boys 






32 


27 


9 


9 


54 


55 


03 


, 79 


6 


IC 


7 


6 



IJhile over three fourths of the children fduad die unit 
interesting 9** and over half found it *'£un,** it is also true 
that over a quarter found it "confufeins at tisjes/' "•'Easy/' "hard," 
and "boring^" picked up rather ecoall percentage reaponses* 
Perhaps the above li^t of cdjectivea could be criticized as 
too confining; hovever, only of the students choae to 
write in. their own descriptive word. We would prefer to expand 
the Xiat 0/ choices in future usage. 



^Figures throughout are the percentages of students selecting 
any given item. 
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Qucvtioii 2» ' Cop^mt^d with Ciio Mas wd iiftimBla tlaltt the Sskloo 



Unit 


iss 










Girls 


Bova 


biftrder 




a? 


22 


tsore iiiteirestins 




68 


64 






52, • 


49 


easier — 






18 


Dore coafiisiag 




13 


14 






20 


jI6 ■ 


odier (What is it?^ 




"7 


8 



« 



Xaterpretation: 

On question 2, the majority o£ chiHren £otmd the Eskioo uait 
**i^re interesting** and "isore fun'' t^an the Man and Mimals materiela. 
SoBss o£ this could be a natural youthful inclination to favor the . 
most recent i^perience if it has been a relatively pleaaaat one*. 
^ However, otter checklist and interv^^ findings seem to confirm 
that the children who did study the Netsilik materials foimd tham ' 
more intriaulng and thought-provoking than the earlier unit. 
Again the explanation for this could well lie in I3ie fact that 
the Mian and Animals Unit had laid the groundwork for NStudy and 
reflection about m£in as contrasted with other animals and had 
prepared them with a roethodj a vocabulary; in other words had given 
them a competence for .studying the Eskimo materials. In addition, 
the emphasis on human qualities and ways of life cannot be under- 
estimated; children perceive this emphasis as important dad illu- 
minatine as they think about their own lives and families. 

t 
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3. Sine* £ suirced ffctidylns about Eskinos. £ h«v<i t»Ofta: 
(check three) 

Gtrli Bov< ^ 

vi«blag we c<mld~go/£««tar. 

wishing ws • could g</ osore • 13 13 . 

lear&isg a lot of ^ii^s I 90 82 
never knew before. 

unablo to understand why » B 9 
ve are studying about Sski^s. ^ 

asking a lot ciS questions. 18 26 

• vexftins loare reading. Z4 

looking for extra infor- 20 IS 

mation on own. 

wishing we wouldn't have to ' 11 19 

do so much writing. ^ ^ 

wiohing we wquldn't have to 21 ^ 22 

do so nmch reading. ^ 

answering the teacher 35 38 

questions. ' - 

A. Since ve. began studying about die (ktsilik, the boys ami 
girls in my class have lieen; (check diree) 
asking a lot of questions, 
confused, 
bored 
silly 
interested 

talking more than usual 
lihout social studies 

taking part in class 
discussions. 

wishing we could go 
mcke slcvarly. 

wishing we could 
^o faster. 



54 


55 


7 


12 


13 


. 17 




2C 




67 


33 


31 / 








/ 


60 


50 


4 


8 


/ 

/ 




n/ 


23 





/ 

/ 

/ 
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^uot tioaf 3 am! 4: loter^rgtotton 



It is alt^ayji lotercitlns to cocfwure youaasmK* tatcrpretctioiit of 
tbeir^ouQ rerpoajc to a subject t?ltU tUp res|>c»icc tUey ai^tribute to " " / 
tUdIx clacc&ifitei aorc we £iad that Ojil^e 40S of tU^ studcutc uaatod to 
^ove wore quickly tiirouch tiie ErLib»Ovjaatcrials, oaly 22X of tiio ccK'i'e 
cau this ac a desire of their clasr ay ^rOiole, Coiapaircd witli the 
lira ant! Anioalo checUlict, we finil that the Option "learnins a lot of 
tiiinsc 1 neve^ Imewfoefore" ic aluont uaaaitaou::Xy rclssctesi to dejfcx^ihe 
fcalincc about tai/ unit, a uaich Uishor pprcontasa tiusn carlicir. 

Tho ar.treuely hi^h infofuation contGOt of Jhece uatcrialr is clear to 
yoiibSEterr . A ^ood pcreantasc of ctu«.!cnt8 (3^%) cflw tUmacclvce in a dace 
cituation \A\cv^ they were "anrtyerins the teacher' r ijuertionc," On the Ikxa. 
auu Aniwalc checUliyt, only . Z4% ol etuUente celcctcJ th£r roc,>once. IJhcther 
rtuJentc cret; i.torc 'itcriulnatin^ in their evaluation o£ clarc behaviorc 
or whether the unit is ♦ ore teacher- ba^ etV ic harc^ to ray fnm thecc data 
above. Porha^ic it ic citiply a child *c way of indicating: tliat \\q or che • 
i.npiys eflOuj; h to c.iv<3 rec.'onre triien tue teacher quectiont., lor there ic 
really no clearly -^sfinec "tii.ie -ipenfc" t?iiaention imUcl^ted. 

lutorectincily, almott a quarter of tiio ctUfJentr wanted tiorc reat'in-j during 
t .e llctcilil: Unit» am' aU.ort n quart;er wanted Icr.: reading, indicating 
the range of abilities an-' inter cct the unit must reach. AUaoct 10% of 
the boyc wanted lerc^^nritin:;; and, alcioct 10% jaw thci.irelvec ac arliing 
uorc question:; but roc learning fewer new tiling" t .cn did the sirlc . 
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r 

fron: (check tiirec) 



« 

• 




hoy 






45,..^ 


seeing too vie* «nd iXldas 


39 


89 


playing g«oe« in cl«ss 


39 


44 


lifltsniog to records 






taking part in si&all 


9 


11 


groi»p disosssioiui 






listening to die teadier 


41 , 


35 


eacplain things. 






makins things such as tools. 


7 


9 


drawing maps and pictures. 


4 


6 


other ftahat is it? ) 


2 


2 



6. Uhile studying aoout the Eskiiaos X have liked ^st: 
. "(check three) 



pisying the gaiaas. 


75 


75 


using problem cards. 


^ 


5 , 


reading ths booklets. 


26 


25 


writing reports. 







watching films. 


87 


88 


discussing things about 




32 


the Esktoos, 






making things such as tools. 


11 


13 


listening to recoitrda. 


35 


34 


drawing pictures or maps. 




11 " 


other (what is it? ) 


3 


2 
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QuMtiOBf' 5 ami 6 r«v««l t»o iapdirUiit «ip«ets of tMf&t^i* 
re«|>oitM to this tiolt: wmpmM uiiicb Ixi atitdtfiti* vUvf eoatribtite 
ao«t to Uaming, and •ftpacti t^ieh wtsii b«st litcad. Xt in 
inporte^ ^ coneraat thm two Mta of qtsalltUc, for tb« 
pettema o£ reapoosa ravaal that atudanta db dlacriiaiEiate ■« 
batueen laaming £rom and likiDg matariala. Aiao «• eind that 
in iearoios aty^Iis* tiiare ave all^t toy«girl dlffaram^aa. 
lihlle in proferon^as, t|rete is cxtmoely little dllfarencp. 

For both groups » tiie filisa and viSttal ma tar ia la of the/ 
course are alsost uaaois^nialy acclaiiz^d. Howevar, f^lla thjr^-' 
£ourths o£ l^oth boys mA. eirls enjoyed playing die giBnes, only . 
about 40% felt gamos had been one o£ three moat iroportiiht 

learning components o£ the course (boya were sli^tly higher in 

■« ' ■ I. 

this choice). 

We would venture dbat youngsters, wIk> aa a group found fdiat 
"learning about the way * EskioKis . liva and work" was the moat 
interesting aspect of the complete Netsilik t&iit (Question 19) 
also found that 6ie films, records and discuss ioas were moce 
"cosipletc" as conveyors of a sense of Eskiioo li& than n^re die 
0K>re specific and focussed g^oes, and therefo£@ Tiere i&aking the 
chaice on a global basis of contribution to learning about life- 
styles of Eskiim^s. 

Only a quarter of both boys and girls liked best "reading 
the booklets," while 45% of both groups felt they "learned most" 
from them. 
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7. fiSs«;i ttwiying about Sskiaas* X find it hgtrd tos (Oieck a* 
oumy M yoy with) 



Gig Is 

play games in claaa t , 5 

understand what ia happenisig 9 . 
in the filos 

rcocoibcr vhat X aee in titie 23 
filsaa 

understand «hat X hear on ^. 21 
records 

take part in class discussions 16 

understiEuid v^^at X reed in 24.^ ^ 
scm& o£ the booklets 

explain to the teacher what 2Q 
X m confused ehout 

ask questions *15 

ejcpress my own opinion 27 ^ 

learn the new words used in 28 
talking about EskiB»>s 

Other (What was it? ) 9 



Eoys 
4 
10 

20 

13 
30 

IS 

IS 
25 
30 



Of the reading, I have liked best: (^eck two) 

poecis . 26 IS 

journal 19 23 

stories 70 70 

infonnation on the Arctic and 19 32 ^_ 

and Arctic Animals 

The Many Lives of Kiviok - 12 14 

Ihe True Flay of Hew Iti- 42 34 
mangnarU Got Kingnuk, the 
Girl He Really Wanted 
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QuMfci^ii 7 aod 8: Iots>rpr»t>ttoa 

Ihls itea is not ctaoparabltt to tiuit csk^d durisig Ksa mid Oeh«r Aaittsls; 
however, when children check Che types of sctivltie* that tbcy find laost 
difficult during the KetsiUk Uait, verbal uaa^e in the iosm of voc^lmlary. 
readiiig, and opiaion-givios are tiie three soat friH|ucotiy choseo iteos. It 
is worth noting in this regard, that about 6 percent laore boys than girls 
chcclced "understanding t^at Z read in some of the bookleu" as bar^. One in 
three boys felt this way» i^ile less than I, in 4 girls so checked. Fewer 
boys than girls found it hard to "take part in class discoaaions »*' "express 
my own opinion," and "resieobor what I see in filias*' but these are very 
small differences. Overall, the boys and girls are again (|uite similar in 
their choice of iteio here, and on the whole,' difficulty spreads across all 
items, with the major exceptions of playing games and <a>dersta n4l n g \ihat ia 
happening in the films. No single item dxmas the concentrated choice that 
we find in other questions such as the "learning most" and "liking best" 
questions (S and 6), or that we found in the Han ^d toiraals diecklist where 
the "written work" option was included sad dr€^ a majority response. 

When we look at results on question 8, some obvious distinctions leap 
out. Ihe first is that the stories of the Eskimos were the most tmiversally 
liked reading of the unit, both for boys and girls. Ihis is particularly 
important to note, since sex differences ore uwre pronounced for other items 
in this question than is true on other checklist sections. 7eo percent less 
boys than girls selected poems as favorite readings, while 137. more boys 
chose the booklet on 'the Arctic and Arctic animals. Boys also preferred 
RaiSisussen^s journal sotsci^ot more than girls did and alsyost 10% less boys 
than girls solectcd thevplay as a favorite reading. These patterns do re- 
fleet expectable boy-^glrl differences in preference based upon traditionally 
inculcated appropriate read ii^s. lhat a o^eting of the groups occurs in 
the narrative of lives tells us tmich about e coiiason ground of appreciation 
that can be utilized in preparing the core of written materials of a course « 
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t 

QiiestioR. 9 

9b, 0£ Che following fllios, I liked best the one ont 

Ctrls Boys 

Xtlsnaa0n£rk*s family crossio© 8 S 

a stream 

Fishing at tiie Stone Weir 22 27 

(silent film) 

tlie caritou and their trip 14 9 

to the tundra 

Knud Rasimssen and his jour- 18 ^ tO 

aey to the ^ctic 

caribou hunting at the ^38 

Crossing Place ; 

9b. Of the following films. I liked bgst the one on: 

building the Karmak and fish- 11 1^ 
ing through the ice 

the way partcas are made and . 12 10 
aleds are prepared for winter 

traveling in winter and 13 13 
building igloos 

hunting seals 30 . 41 

people playing games inside . 1 3., / " 

the igloo and sharing seals 

Eskimo Stone carvings and 9 ^ 

how they tell the legend of » 
how the Haven lost its voice 



Interpretation s 

Ihe hunting films oi^rge as favorites of children, with aloasst 
10?. more boys than girls selecting the seal hunting and caribou hunting 
films. The food-gathering process so essential for survival of the 
Metsilik was on the whole a most attractive elemen* of the films 
associated with the Inland Camp and Sea Ice sections of the unit. 
Note should be taken of the enjoyment of these films ^ since many 
adults have found the caribou hunting film somewhat brutal and 




explicit in it«. fdotagtt of the hunt, Mid b«va «xsi6ee^ diildrfta Co . 
b% repmlUd by thm eftchaicoIdnM wtmlim ot %lm ^rmmmt»tijsm, ^ 

It should be noted thit it is possible tiie second set o£ t 
films is not fairly evslust^ by tiiis checklist. Since euu^ young- 
sters were in cissses i4iere the lest tvo filos psrticttisrly were not 
shova due to tiae linitetions and the st^ool year ending. 

1 
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10. the picuures in the booklets: 

Gtrjg 



helped me tmderstaiid the 
nateriei better 



vere ccmfuains 
were .Interesting 
were silly 



40 
6 

8 



36 

9 
43 
11 



lU In the booklets 9 X nould rather bave bad {^otographs or laore 

realistic pictures instesd o£ drawings: 

yes 67 ^ 74 

DO 30 23 

no answer 4 3^ 

12 e Ihc class discussed the drawings in the booklets: 

yes 40 41 

no 54 ^^ 54 

no answer 6 5 



13 • I understood the drawings in the booklets: 

very well 40 _40, 

soc^hat 57 52 

not at all 2 5 



\ 
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la questioa 10, youngsters tbcm vary peaitiva rciipoiiftias to tfa« 
lllu«trttticms in the !>ookl6ts o£ t:hls unit, vitb cmly oae in fiv« 
making nagaciva iui%aenl3. Itote too tbat the glrla vera sooawfaat 
more cfacrltable In tSelr judgaant. i^ila boy* ioiaw^t iwre, 
often aelactad "l:oQ£yslng'* and "silly." 

la tenas of drawings, jl.t is interesting tUt ifbilra boSii boya 
and girls indicate a atroag prefer^ce Sov realistic drai^iags", about 
8% a^rc boys prel^r these realistic |^otogra|>hs. 

As another check on the pictorial aspects of the booklets, 
question 13 elicited generally positive evaluations. Only 4% 
of the children felt that they understood the drawings "not at. 
all." while felt they understood them "very well." Other sec- 
tions of tfie report dealing with readings media presentation 
give many revealing es^amples of youngsters' awareness of illustra- 
tions and their quality and style. 



• 
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14. The followiog queaeioas are s^ut tiie caribou hunt 
bav^- played: . ' / 

% yo8^ Girls % yes, /Boys 

Did you' have fun? 96 . ^'S 

Did tiie game help you under- . SS . ' / ^ 
stand how Esfsiiaos hunt? / 

• / 

Did you fool around? (Be honest) 36 ^/ ^1 

Did you understand the rules? SS / 93 

Old you make up your own rules? 13 / 13 

Would you rather read or watch 30 / ,3 ^ ., , 

films about hunting th^in play ; 
the £aii^? 

15. Check yes or no for each of the following questionss about 
the £ilms you have seen on the Netsilik. 

- % v^ ^- Girls % ves> Boys 

Are there too tsiany £ilmii on 6 7 

the Netsilik? 

Is it helpful to sec tha same 83 
film twice? 

Do you like color films? 98 / 97 

Do you like black- end -white ^4 ^3 

films? 

Ito you like silent films? 33 / 31 

Did you have questions abo?it . .33__ ^ / 42 

the films that were never 

ansveK^d in class? / 

Wpuld you like to have K^re ' 55 ' 64 

narration in each film? ^ 

Are the films boring? 6 — L. 



/ 
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Quest ioaa 14 and* 15: Xoterpretqtten 

Ihe question coaceroiog caribcm huaciog gaaes'shmra th« 
enthuslBsm youatters brought to playing t^tmBe. gaaea. Practically 
the entire Sj^z^le decided they 'liad £un,** (No difference here 
between boys and girls.) Xhey felt they understood the rules (boys 
more than girls) and that the goxacs helped the© to understand how 
Eskifoos hunt (hoys slightly less than girls -«a svitch froa their 
positions on Questions 5 ). 

Ihere is a sooeuhat unfortunate warding to t&e last option, 
vhere readisig and film viewing are lus^d together under one choice; 
with titis in mind, however, two- thirds of t^ie 3fCHing&ters preferred 
to play the gss^ than to Icam about hunting t^rou^ the visual 
or written form. Boys were somewhat hi^er on. this last positive 
choice than wore girls, and also saaewhat higher on "fooling around!" 
In fact'', the i^rce&tage of jroungsters ^o admitted to this last 
activity seems witness to the honesty of dioir responses. 

On Question 15 r- there is consistent agre^ant between boys and 
girls on all but two of the i terns ^ and this agrecax^nt is overwhelm- 
ingly a positive one about the Netsilik films. Almost all students 
felt there were not too nany films, found it helpful to see films 
twice, and expressed strong preference for color films* As ^ 
found in other evaluation results, generally youngsters like films 
with narration. This preference is not in itself sufficient reason 
for including narration with all filmf , however. 

That boys have more unan^ered questions about the films could 
be the reason for their also expressing more desire for narration 
they might be hoping foir answers to son^ of these questi^iis. 
On Question 3» it was again more boys than girls who saw themselves 
asking questions; and on Question 5, fewer boys than girls saw them- 
selves learning by listening to the teacher explain things, through- 
out the checklist boys show a somewhat score action- oriented atti- 
tude, a more questioning stance than do the girls as a whole* However, 
considering usual sex differences, tlie boys and girls are in all rcspec 
surprisinsly close together in their responses. 

3o8 



16. To got good marks when etudying cbout the i;[o£;Gilik Eskixoos I 
bed to: (Qseck three) 

Girls Boys 

memorise all the fscte in the 12 16 
booklets 

read well 41 34 

be able to diink of a lot of 20 25 
good exasiples • 

take part in class discussions 65 63 

remeinber everything the teacher 18 19 
said 

agree with the teacher 5 9 

have my own opinion 39 40 

write well 6 _5 

do extra projects 1 2 ^ 16 

try to be as quiet as possible 14 ^ .^.14 

bring in extra inforination 14 14 
about EskitBOS 

answer a lot of the teacher's 22 26 
questions 

other ( ^> 11 _ L. 

17. While studying about Eskimos ^ I liked bc^t: 
working by myself , 13 , 13 
working in a small group 5& 60 
working with the whole class 27 25 



Que«tioos 16 sad 17 s tnteyprat^tien 

The, coQslsteocy in vtm^tmu is |»«rticul«riy (tCrikiiig in testti of 
incerpretation of t:be djuarooo clifl«t« mud their b^avior in it 
that would produce **gooii narks," By far the overvhelmiiag choice 
here waa "take part in clasi discuasioaa indicating that in all 
classrooms in all py stems, the discussion stethod or soiae variation ^ 
upon it was a^in hy diildr&ci as tli^ primary te«:hingo learning 
node. "Having own opinion," the second nost frequent choice, 
supports this interpretation^ as do two other opti<ms» *'be able to 
think of a lot of good escamples," ^id. "answer a lot of the teacher's 

« 

questions." 

The only other optloo drawing &K>re than a quarter of student 
response was *Vead well." It is encouraging dbat less ^an one:to 
ten students sav it as necessary to "a^ree with the teacher," and tiiat 
only one in uix thou^t that "n^orising all the facts in the book* 
lets" was a prerequisite to good grades. this qt^stion, hoys 
more often felt they n^ded to think of good esao^les and answer 
teacher's questions (an excmpla of their cu^re active orientation) 
and less of ten than girls felt that they had to read ^ll« 

Hie response to Question 17 iigain reaffirms other evidence that 
children at the upper eles^tary grade levels prefer working in a 
stoall group to either working alone or working with the whole class. 
Ihe interviews reveal many reasons for ^iiis choice, including the 
feeling, of support , sharing and lack of formality the small group 
makes possible. Small group work does of course correspond with 
the typologies of behavior defined by Erikson and others as most 
common at this age level, for it permits ^ sense of industry and 
competence to develop in company with a group of age-*mates« 
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/ 

^/ QtMiftUoin 18, 19. ao mid 21 

/ 

IB, ,-t votald rather learn about Sakisioai 

/ Ciria ^ Sova . 

by/reading - 8 - g 

by vatcbiag films 88 89 

no answer 4 » 3 

19. Which part of the Eokixoo unit was oast interesting? 

learning about Arctic aniisala 10 16 

learning about &e tools 3 8 

Eskiraos use " ' — 

learning about the way Eskimos 53 51 
live and work 

learning about the Eskimos' 32 23 

feelings, dreams and religion 

20. When you were studying about the Netsilik, who did the ii^st 
talking? 

the teacher IB 27 

a few students and tiie teacher _ 35 33 

Everyone , both the students and 47 40 

the teadier, talked about 

equally, 

21. From studying the Netsilik, how well do you feel you know 
what it is lilie to be an Eskimo? 

very well 31 40 

som^hat ■ 59 ' 50 

not well at all IQ 10 



Que«tloas 1$, 19, 20 and 21: Interprgftton 
Question 18 ne«ds qo cameatury! 

Learning aboyC aQinala ami cools is nore attractiv* tot abouC 
lOX noca boys than girU, ^Aereas cha girls prate to laarn mbout 
Esklooa' feelings, dreaa* and religion. Again, the boy-girl diC^r- 
ences are those that oi^t be predicted, but they are not large. 
Just about hal£ of each grot^ aelect aa aoat interesting the general 
category of Bskino life atyle —living and iforking. Ihis saeos 
itBportant, because it indicates that yoiaigeters are droHn to general 
questions of hiaaan behavior, and do not ignore these issues in favor 
of specific, isore 'Hoanageable" information. 

Boys see tiie teacher as doing more talking than tiie girls see 
tfie teacher as doing.' Aliaost three-quarters of the students see 
the focus of class talk as dividad between teacher and students , 
while the girls f»>re than the boys see everyone participating about 
equally. As n^ntioned previously, throughout this checklist the 
boys and girls differ most on some perceptions of their own and 
classmates* roles in the class end on preferences in reading mate- 
rials. 

Interestingly, boys feel more strongly that they Umv vety 
well what it is like to be an Eskimo than do the girls. Iheir 
involvement in games and huiting films, coupled with their ques- 
ttoning attitude and alertness in spoken easchiuiige, seems to contrib- 
ute to a sense of Icnow ledge particularly in the boys. Only one 
student in ten, with no sex differences, feels he or she knovs "not 
well at all" what it is like to be an Eskimo. In the interview 
section of the report many examples are given that illustrcte the 
personal relevance of the unit, and the many intimate views of 
NetsiliU life. that each child holds as his awi. 
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CoariayiaoB of 1958 si^d 1%9 ttot^silik OnttckUstg * ' 

CoffipariBOo of matched items of the 1968 and 1969 Ketsilik checkllata 
flhovs • strikiBt degree o€ tmifomity ia etiideat rcfponse^ 9006 
itei&s reveal stetieticelly slgnificaQC diff«eeacee betfieen tbo ts»> years, 
for the vast majority of Iteos, the differences are so Boall as to be 
inconsettu^iitiaX on a |»ractical level. 

The similerlcy of data corroborates tlw citsekliet findings discussed 
previously. It also indicates tiiat students are continuing tc perceive 
the course experience in tiie sa!^ manner, althouj^ t|ie progrcm itself is 
one year older. KACOS was In the second year of nsticmal field testing in 
1969; tha school systems easpled included Uioee using tite course for the 
first tio^ end tiiose in which it had been introduced previously. In tH3th 
years the classes saiapled vera those in v^*hich the readier was teaching 
HACOS for the first time. 

In only two areas was there ic^rtsnt variation in students' response: 
their global reactions to the Netsilik unit and dieir evaluation of the 
hunting games. In regard to the first, studsnts in 1963 were eomewhat more 
positive in their description of the unit than were those sospled in *68. 
Asked to select the words which best described tihe unit, twice as many 
chose '^easy" in 1969 (22%) as in *68. Coo^ared with &e I&o and Other 
Anixnals units, 74% foucd the Netsilik ''sore interesting", versus 65% in 
1968. And the percentage of students who felt that their classmates had 
been "silly" while studying the Netsilik dropped from 25% to 16%. 

During the 1968-69 school year, students on the whole spent more 
tismi on the Netsilik unit than they had the previous year. It would 



♦ 

appear tiust th«M 4if^mc»» in tmtpaasm aro «or« xttJUcftd to Ciui tiaa 
ttloBSnt t&oB Co curriculfir or classroaBi vaximtixmt. Also* «« havs r««soii 
to ImXi^rat that «tii4«at« raspcmd aora favorably to vork iA i^ieb ^my ara 
currently engaged, or to work just cctapleted, tSian to pmt woyk. Howovor, 
follow-up Interviews vlth children who studiod the cmtras la 1967-68 do 
show that preference for the Hstallik unit lingera a jrear later. Childrea* 
of cour^t reapood &o t^ir porceptioaa of tiM teacsher'a «ttit3»ie toward 
.tiic curriculiBB as veil as to t±ie toaterlals tiiosu^lvea. If tbe tcaciser 
spent a good deal of tine on the Kotsillk, children would bave tteoaed its 

Isqportence and responded more favorably to it. Aad because they spent 

»» 

ux>re tliae on this unit, it is litely that it became easier to onderataad 
it had been for dbildrea the previous year. 

Sitailarly, the oore oegetive assos^masit of the hunting g^iae in 1969 
may be related to the tisae element: in an abbreviated unit the g^naes 
sssucisd special importance; in the full unit the gexeee were one of many 
competing eleisents. For example, the percentage who selected playing the 
games as one of three "lit^d beet" ectivitios of the tmit, decrea^d from 
76% to 617.. VJhen the entire unit is tcu^t, Bcmm children could find 
other activities which were more api^eling. Hie children who felt they 
"learned the i&ost" from the gaaes decreased from 42% to 27% (though two 
additional checklist options were available this year, making the 
questions noncomparable) , Likewise, tiiose who found it "hard" to play 
games increased from 5% to 10%. Caribou hunting at the Crossing Place 
was the best liked film In the first part of the unit lK»th years, but the ' 
percentage of children selecting It dropi^d from 42% to 24%. 
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Only €m& othfir ium on the cbeekli^e eitmm4 aig^lHcmt vcricticm: 
ttore cbiiareo tikfid t^e wi&Cftr Craiml md igloo building film in *68-*69 
(31% versus 13%), perheps siicply beeause taare students had seen it. 
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Ieamip|;^ Styles 

Could we extract "learning styles" froa the pattern of etude^t^espwwcss 

tfl the checklisteT Ibis {Hrecenteii itself as e crucial research ismux bmcmw 
a aiuober of iiaportant questions absut student learning kept cropping up in 
our minds in the course of the evalustion. For exsoples 

1. ^ students of different ability levels s^ to prefer different 
lecmlng modes? 

2. Do hoys and «lrls prefer different learning modefl? 

3. Do students from different socio-economic backgrounds e:dtibit 
different learning styles? 

A, Does MACOS acconaaodate a range of learning styles? 

5. Do students lAo express preference for certain learning modes learn 
Bsore? 

6. Does information about learning styles help teachers with problems 
of classroom management? 

If we had some answers to these questions, teachers would have information 
to help thorn create the most satisfying climate for their studeiits. The 
checklist findings helped us define the predominating experiences * in MACOS 
classes, and shed some light on these issues. But we needed a better sum- 
marising method to learn what checklist options for several questions would 
cluster together to form a more holistic "learning style." For example . were 
students who learned most by "doing projects" the same ones who saw projects 
as the means to getting good grades in the course, or as their "best-liked" 
activity? Further, we wanted to be able to determine preferences in learning 
modes as opposed to simple perceptions of cIjss functioning. For example, if 
items of "enjoyed," "interested," "learned most from" are associated together 
with the content '^herring gull fiin,," children have expressed a preference. 
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If OD tbe Qtjxeir hmd, s cluster of iteos is Gn^^amd of tiic teadier talking 

*Wst of the cime»^* '^immwriog quesfiionf^' and ^*t£ikiQg aoCes*^ as the way to get 

« 

good fnarks, ue would have a descrlptioa of t&o clmm envlxomBsat vith a 

miuinium of preferenca coiapoii^t. 

Of the many ways to inve^ti^ata this probleiSt factor analysis is the 

technique ve chosfi to uso to explore these iaterrelaticmships. Ihls technique 

provided us with clusters of highly correlated checklist items. Za additioiip 

otiicr variables such as sex, school system, test scores and I«Q« were 

included in t^e analyses to dctertaine their affiliation with, particular ways 

of learning « The only reference to the analytical base of tiliis study is the 

llstiog of {^ecklist items wjiich were found to cluster la each factor. Ihis 

gives the reader a chance to see a portion of the data base from which the 

i 

Interpretationa were toade* ^-^ 



Because of the mathexsatical obscurity of the inethodology , many persons 
are put off by a detailed account of these eKploraticns* Consequently, the 
analytical niceties are avoided here, and the section is limited to descrip- 
tive prose drawing on the quantitative analysop. To give a sense of scale, 
two factor analyses i^re computed, one for Man c^nd Other J^niioals itena, the 
Qvcond using Netsilik iteias; the first on^Man and Other ^ii&sls itess was 
baeod on 198 variables and a aaisple of 1494 etudeots; the second, on Netsilik 
iteiss, was based on 150 variables and a s^ple o£ 1128 students* 
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fMffm I: tiXBcmvm mm « 

Discussions heip bb to better imderstcad wbat we «re studying* 

To get ^K}d ssarks %^sea 6t»2d^i£i;g i(boat IjcIjoobs^ I had. to aosver a Xot 
of the teacbex*& qiiestions. 

If I c^uld have sjy daserocas eay way I wanted it, I would choose several 
people talking quietly. 

' If I could have ray dossirooia any way I wanted it; I vouXd choose loss 
t^an 20 studa&ts* 

tml^t is yam* ppision about class discuss ions on 1^ azid Animals? 
>li Ttmy Qfe hard to understand. 

Whils working cm b^soons, I have not been excited* 

What is your opinion ^3out class discussions on (S^ Aaljaals? 
Tbsy are not easy to in:^rstai^« 

So get good niarlss when studying about baboons, I bad to take part in 
class discusBions. 

While working on this course I have not been wishing we could speM 
jEore tiz&e reading the booklet6. 

In school I do not like to work best with the teacher's help. 

What is your opinion about clt.. s disctjsnions ou Man and Anicals? 
Discussions do not "mix ae i^>," 



Tl^ discursive xaode describeo students who were involved in discussion 
as their priinary learning ©odej tbey did not make ouch a choice because 
dieciissions were an easy form of learning or even an exciting form; th^ 
in fa<?t felt that diDcussions were hard — not confusing, but hardj they 
felt iiscusBions were helpful to their gaining an understanding of thss 
concepts of tl^ course. They didn't want to spend more time on the booklets 
nor did they like best '»bsu x/orklng with teacher help; they wanted small 
classes vhere several people coid.d talk quietly at the same time, They 
felt that participation in the discussions acid answering qiiestions was 
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^aaeatial to g^tciog gridea in tbm course. Tkmsa dtu^^ts t»«ra oatslramiisig 
* £rt»i tiie point oi objective asBmaa&mti they ifare bri^ter than average » 
they did w^ll on the pre tests and even better on the post tentjs — by these 
standards tiiey learned a ^eot deal. Ihis was tiot a fourtii grade style of 
learning as tanch as that of the fifth graders and even laoro predminantly 
that of the slacCh gradera. Ineereatingly c^re boya chose this discursive 
iiK>de as their learning style dia£i did girls* Such students were found in 
all of the school systems in the expericsental s^le; however, they were 
found in Kevton i&are often than in any other systeia and least often in Oakland 
or Philadelphia, the dynamics of this style of classroom discussion are 
illustrated in Section XV under the title: ^'Oo Students Ask Questions and 
Share Ideas Productively?" 

\ 

FACTOR Iln; TOW I-EETIKG 02T I 

When we are studying about Man and Animals, the boys and girls in my class 
spend ffiost of the tiise talking to each other about the course, 

we are studying about Man and Animals » the boys and girls in tay class 
spend 0300 1 of the tim listening to the teacher* 

While working on this course I have been asking questions. 

While working on baboons I have been talking with the other ftK>ys and 
girls about Men and Animals, 

While studying^ about baboons the boys and girls in tsy class have been 
asking the teacher a lot of questions. 

When I asa studying about Man and Animals I always ask questions when I 
don't understand something. 

What is your 'opinion about class discussions on Man and Anixsals? 
My classmates often have new and Interesting things to say. 

What is your opinion about class discussions dn Han and i^imals? 
the teacher does not do cnoHt of the t a Iking « 

What is your opinion about class discussions on Han and Animals? \ 
My classmates do not usually just repeat what the teacher and the 
booklets said* 



Ihe presence, »f tfio^ier fectsr reietiog to v«rt»2il ««ch«ii&ef further 

deliD^eaces these ettrltmtes of K&C06 leeraing sty tee. Ve beve ceiled it 
tha Town Mec^tiog Sert Factor. How Bilghc ve eontrest cbls verba I ^interchange 
factor with that of the Discursive msdm2 

In the^££rftt pliscap this factor desoribas stud^ts talking with eadi 

other and about the ccHsraey £irst during tlie Hon and Other Anisueilfi Oalt, 

Factor IIa« and then in tha lib cluster » v^ile students are attentive to the 

teacher, the teacher piays a less dominant role in class Hum he or she does 

in the qneation-aawer issode below* Ihe teacher does m>t dmninate nor do 

students see theiaselves re^atilig what the teacher has. said 

Xhis collection o£ items does not have the cognitive focus o£ the dia-* 

cursive c©de. Ifiese discussions are not "hard*% they aren't even essential 

to learning about Man and Other Anizsals, or to getting good grades. Ihis 

group sounds convivial » pleasant » iower-^pressuted, less conceptual, and 

could in €act show some aimlessi^^ess in their chatting together. In so loany 

ways it is comparable to the following factor which is based on Netsilik Unit 

items* 

Boys tend to be contribtitors to this factor more thun do girls « fifth 

graders more than sixth graders , and the two northeastern suburbs, f^wton 

♦ * 

and IJest Hartford, plus New Jersey , are positively related to the factor 
while Colorado and Missouri systems are negatively re la ted « Ihis group 
also tends to have lower than average pre-post test scores ,'^lnd is oot of 
high ability as coeasurad by I,Q. Th<^ factor seems to describe the average 
student who studied the course and enjoyed the interactive discussion it 
pVonsotcd* 
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■ ChGcklist Item Cooitrllmtins^ to the Factor 

/ 

Since I started studying iihovit EskifEOS, I have bcca asking o lot of 
que^tloos, / 

■ / • 

Wtieti studying about B^kic^s^ X find it ensy to take part in discusaitmn. 

The fol lowing questions airo ^bout die caril^u hunting g^^s you have 
played • / * 

Vould you rather raad or w«stch films csbout hunting than play the gmne? 
Brcsfarred filc^ to gaitses. ' ^ 

So far I h«^ve la^^r^d tlie most about the Kfatsilik from taking part in 
discussion. 

While studying abdut Eskiioos, I have likdd best discussing things about 

the Eskimos ' ' 

While studying about Eskimos^ I iiked best working wit±i the whole class« 

While studying ^bout Eskimos ^ I liked the whole class working together 
better than in ^mall groups « 

Sq far X have jgot learned the most about the Netsilik from ganes. 

Wliile studying about Eskimos, I dldn*t li^ke the gsines -**best.** 

The orientation of studentis on Factor lib seamed to turn on participatory 
lunct^ona: asking questions .pr learning from iscussions; taking part in 
class activities. The factor vi^s sharpened by the contrast with r,ui! : which 
were perceived as less functional by those i^udents than by oti. rs J . i aster- 

r 

ing the concepts of the Netsilik unit* Since gatses were a popular activity, 

and were perceived to haver been very helpful in the mastery of ideas about 

' — 

caribou hunf^ing by most students, this denial by the Town looting Set in 
notable. The only time films entered this factor was to assist in placing 
games in a, more deprecatory position. This group did like everybody gathering 
together do their work; groupineiis was a way of life. . These students have 
a learning' style which appears much less focused arid con^^titive» and much 
I 

I 
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laora ccmvivial, aisd participatory thm does the discursive group. 

On this lib factor the mle - femala differences go ia the diieefcion th4t 
on© would expect with tuore girls expressiog interest in this style of lesniog 
Chan do boys, Imt the relationship i& not so pronounced as one Bright expect. 
Wost school syjjfccnss were also neutral which oesns that seldota vere there / 
classes vithout soise town meeting mec^rs. ISm systems «rare exceptions to 
this: Karin County » California md lllimiB had msay mre than tbcir sbare« 
S^elther pre test^ nor post test scorae nor IQ had my relaticmship with the 
fsctor. Ihe Town Heeting Set, in other wordu^ vqre typical students on the 
Indices of ability, perfonoance and learning* 

FACTOR HI: TRADinOML m>AGOGS 

Clustar 0) Question Ani^var 

While studying about baboons Che boys and girls in my class have spent 
most of the tiiae ansi;ering the teacher quest ions « 

While working on this course I h^f^e been listening to what is being said 
in class. 

While studying about Man and Animals the boys and girls in s^^'iass have 
been asking the tea€:her a lot of questions* * 

While studying about baboons the boys and girls in my class have spent 
most of the tiine asking the teacher questions. 

While studying about baboons the boys^and girls in my class have spent 

most of the time listening to the teacher. / 

Wl^eu we are studying about Man and Animals, the boys and girls in my 
class spand tsost of the* time listening to th^ teacher. 

Iftien we are studyinh, about Man and Animals, the boys and girls in my 
class spend most of the>.time answering the teacher's questions. 

Cluster b) Projects 

I learned most about baboons vhen I did projects like the eaviromaent^ 
boards « 

t^hile working on baboons, I have been working on projects. 
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Vhiic Btudyijig abouC bflboona the boys and girls in wa^ class have spent 
iBDse o£ ebe tis» doing projects, drawings • 

IBtile vbrkiag oa this course X have been vorklng oa projects, 

When we are atudyiag about Hsn and 4alci8ls« the boys sod girls in 

class spend c^st of the tii:^ doing projects, loiiking charts, pictures, 
diagrams. 

Ihis third factor is different ia structure than the firsS tuo* Xhe 

s 

first t*o factors, the discursive node and the fbvn Mae ting Set eadi 
represented a single conception o£ a learning style to vhich students could 
respond |K>sitively or negatively* lha third factor lil^ all factors in 
factor analysis has iK>sltive and negative poles but in this case the poles 
represent not aiioply presence or absence of qualities but two different 
substantive positions. 1!he items at either ^d of the contimitsa have the 
ring of a traditional style of pedagogy; hence, the nac^ of the factor « 
But more importantly^ vhat is the substance of the£;e two reflections of 
traditional pedogogical style? One end of the factor is defined by qi^stions 
and answers as they ping*pong between student and teadier* For eKan^le^ it 
is filled with items such as listening to the teacher ^ asking teacher 
questions » listening to vhat is said in class, answering teacher questions; 
essentially those activities that constitute the age-old social studies 
fonsatr On the other end of the continuum is a series of itens about pro* 
jects. Ihey consist of such activities as making charts, doing projects, 
and drawing more traditional forms o£ elementary social studies in- 
struct ion and wida^* spread in practice. We thus conceive of tlie traditional 
pedogogical style as composed of t^^o parts; a) question and answer and 
b) projects. Students could then in this analysis selact items describing 
a learning style diat associated with the traditional style in total, or 
they could have foc^s^ed on either of the |H>les: question- answer or projects « 



(Urls tez^d to choose the queBtioj^-ansv^ exid of .tbe diAesslxm; boys 

the project eod. Fourth graders tended to ch£>ose the injects and sixth 

/ 

graders the quest ion-assver; ISewton and Ifev Jersey students vere more 
qi^stion-^ans^ierj discussion c^iented tbaz^ i»re sti^nts in o'Uier systeiis^ 
while West Eartford ai:^ PhllBfielphia sti^jite i^re m^re project profie 
than vere other stisGLezits* Is l^iis a teacher style issue? 1^ rnater^ 

ials rich enough and sufficiently o|sen to penait the teacher to ispose 
his ovn "traditional" style on imosn Was this the stxjdents choice drawn 
from their background of csperifssces and from t^ir own basic ptrei^rence 
of learning styles? These data would tend to support the first hypotSj^sis- 
that traditional pedagogical styles vere externally iu^xjsed essentially 
being teacher rattier than student choice. This conclusion is based on 
the lack of itezas appearing in this factor which represent areas of chil- 
diea's enjoyment and engagement. There is less exz^asis on tteass such as 
interesting* i^^t boring, trying to do a good job, or learning new things. 

FACTOR IV: TIE EACffiR BEAVEHS 

To get good isarks when studying about the Ifetsilik Eokimos I hnd to do * 
extra projects. 

Corapiared with the Man and Aniisals unit, the Eskimo unit is harder. 

To get good marks when studying ebout the Ifetsilik Eskiiaos I had to bring 
in extra inf crnation ebnut Eskimos. 

Since I started studying about Eskimjs, I have been looking for extra 
ixiforiBation on my own. 

So far I have learned the isost about the Netsilik from making things such 
as tools. 

labile studying about Eskimos, I have liked lest makijug things such as 
tools, \ 

Tlie class discussed the drawings in the iKJOklets. 
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this clasteir of iteof does coatain a e^itaisk fmcti^oaaliam i^idi plaeas 
iscereat of tbase acodeats very cloaa td Hie project orieatatloo of 
Factor lUb. Ihe item 'filacuaaiqg the booklet ilittatratloaa* in claa8i%sd 
the largest relationship to the factor; this vas folloiied by iteos on 
learning from end liking ^ose things Chat one makes. These students look 
for extra information on their ovn; they feel that's die way to get grades, 
llhile this did originate as a separate factor, essentially it parallels iot 
the Kotsilik Eskimo Unit tha Projects Factor Xllb of the M&i and Other Animals 
Cnit, with the exception that this factor ini^l^dep an "extra work" dimansion. 

Ihe stud^ts who were involved in thi^ fact^ were not a bright group 
on the traditional s^asures; also, there was no isale r female distinction as 
the project-oriented tedinical style might ia;$ily- ^^eae_^ildren through 
extra diligence purmied their rewards; they appeared sincerely c»nccmed with 
doing well, and vere object rather then concept, ally oriented. 

FACIOa .V: BEADING - FILM 

Cluster a) Reading ^ \ 

Since I started studying about Eskimos, I have been wanting more reading/ 

So far I have learned the most about the Sletsilik from reading the book- 
lets." 

yhich port of the Eskimo unit was most interesting? ^ 
learning about the Eskloios* feelings, dreams, and religion. 

studying about Eskimos I have li^cd best reading the booklets. 

I would rather learn about Eskimos by reading. ^ 

Cluster b) Film 

Since I started studying about Eskimos, I have been wishing we wouldn^t 
have to do so much reading. 

Whidi part of the EskisKJ unit was mast interesting? 
Not how !3etsilik live and work. 

^ / J 



Ihese seudcnte checked lees freipcntiy Cltaa otbm hov Netslllk Sski&os 
live and work. 

UhUe scudyiag about Eskiiaos I have liked the £llas store than oost 
studeats* 

X vould rather leara etKwt Eskioioa by vatdilng fllxaa. 
Factor V like that of HI has bi-polar qua lit lea; at ooe end of the 

I 

coatiamm claster thoee atude&ta Mhose looroiog preference ia for reading; 

at the other end are those vfaose preferred learutng style is throtsgh film. 

It was fortunate that a reading- film learning mode contrast was found in 

these data; for the factor effectively jnxta^ses tsao of die most powerful 

styles of teaching used in the schools. If wa had obtained slsiply a 

"film non-fiW learning mode would have learned little f«HD the analysis. 

From the €^ecklist data (fdilchtaw been presented extensively elaet^ere 

in the report), it is clearly evident: that an overwhcloing percentage of 

^e students in the total field test enjoy filaa and arc .strongly coxtvincod that 

they learn efficiently and extensively from film. They go even fi^Cher, 

for they eontras.t theiJAOJS films(positive) with those ttiey see on TV 

^negative) ; they ascribe an is^rtaat reality quotient to tJie film 

content. 

Essentially then, what does iJits analysis, add to our uadorstandlt^? 
Knowing that die majority of students express groat enthusiasm for Idamlng 
via MACOS film. It is interesting to find that some fifth gradorfe-^feea) «tiiey 
want to learn and learn best by «ie usore traditional mode of reading. This 
finding is made more provocative by the associated variables; girls feel 
tiiis way isore than boys as we would expect, but the difference is very 
small. Readlag research has long indicated that boys have ten times as 
much problem with reading — a quiet, passive activity taught by lady 
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teflcberc — as do girls, Froa tilist finding often jmp to conclusioa 
that twys bssicslly have little iatorest in re«dii«g. Ihcse results chslUoge 
that poiiiitioa. 'The in'i^est o£ bo^ in &e reading tasde of learning is 
virtually as hl^ as girls. Does tibe content of the oaterials give a 
reason for this increased interest of boys? 

-^Ihere are tsn> results of aiis factoring that are worthy of special 
dote. Ihe first is that an interest in reading as the preferred learning 
style is not associated vith IQ. Since ve do know thet readiatg as a skill 
is highly associated with ability, tSxis finding coo^s as a refreshing sur- 
prise. A ous^r of teadiers have described the course an a *^readlQg** course, 
for its subject laattcr Bt^-vcd as a magaate to draw oos-readors into the 
flow of the ideas end the concepts. Aad students after hsviug developed this 
engagement latched onto the bookRftt® rnd began to read as they o^er had 
before. To dcternine whether H£.C03 does servel as a reading course woald 



in itself be a worthy eKE^rlnjental enterprise, | lhat soa^ teachers found 
evidence in their classrooms to support this h^^othe^iis does help to explain 
tills result. 

0 

The second point is that students i^ho have dbosen tiiie reading o^de of 
learning over that of film do not cluster in any particular sehooi system. 
Ve so often hove heard oi the suburban readers and the center city non«- 
readers^ As ohcmi earlier , when vc examine the pre and post 
test data, ve do find school system differences; but the learning gains 
that take place are not a function of the knowledge a student has as he 
begins the course. Such gains occur as frequently and extensively in the 
cimter city schools as they in the suburban settings. Ihis {^enos^ion 
possibly is being reflected in this factor, and helps to explain why students 
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vbo prc£er th« rfti^iiig oode of learoistg do not coalisscs £b any particular 
system, 

Tso factors fros the aaalysls reflect the feelings of stud&nts who w«re 
having difficulty with the course aad were aoD> learners. It should be noted 
that hotfa of these factors sre concent vitfa the Ketsilik itnit. let's look 
ot them with soiae esra to see if v& csa under stand these childrim and the 
probieos they vere baviog. 

Ihe first of t^ese factors i^ called Iho Uagsvched sod the second The 
Critics , flhila the naiaes of the factors might be inappropriate, they were 
chosen to convey the feeling that the laaterials, the teadter, the classroom, 
the classmates, or the interaction of all of these variables i^e scxochcm 
wrong for these children. By this exploration ve simll attempt to pull out 

\ 

> I 

soose hypothoBes ^Ich islght help to avoid in the future sotm of the frustra** 
tloE^ Chat these children faced « 

FACTOR VI: UIJPSYCHED - ' 

• *■ 

Tnere are oot eoot^h films on the Netsilik. 

Vhen studying about Eskinos» Z fiad it hard to understand what X read ) 
in some of t±te booklets » 

Mien studying about Eskimos » I find it hard to play games in class. 

To get good marks tahan studying about the Netsilik Eskijnos I had to 
mexnorize all tlie facts in the bookleti^. 

To get good marlts when studying about the Ne^silik EskisBOs I had to agree 
with the teacher. 

0 

I didn't l<^am about the Netoilik from taking part In discusses. 

To get good mar{;s \^en studying about the Netsilik Eskitnos I didn't have 
to have my own opinion. 

To get gooft likerks vben sttklying about the Netsilik Eskimos I didn't have 
to ta^Wpart in class discussion. 
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So o£ten, vthm we think of "psychii^ out" a ccnirse we are addressing 



those of college age. Here we have evidence chat understanding a style 



of a course (or lack of it) begins very early in life and becomes 
sufficiently prominent that it can be uncovered by the crude approasisation 



of factor analysis-, tfe cmsld ssy that t&e it&m read like a **hov to fail in 



(S&COS" list especially if ve contrast tiiese vith the goals of the course* 
n&is list includes laemorigicg facts and agreeing with the teacher ws- ways to 
get grades; discusoicms are irrevcl^mt, the games are hard, the reeding is 
. difficult. All this makes it sound like the guide lK>ok read backwards. Ijhat 
is equally disturbing is that the cyele appears reinforcing. Ihbse students 
were of low oieasured ability and were poor scoi^cs mho Xasns^d tlttlo from 
the course. Ihc factor involves more tiia& average nudber of students from 
Ckilorado, and fc^er than average from Newton, It consists of fourth 
graders, not fiftii graders oad very few sixth graders. Possibly the course 
is too complex for sosae fc^tx£h graders; the developioeat of anocuer 3^ar or 
two nay be helpful in grasping aud appreciating the s^^lc of the course; 



grade range and of considerable ability range. However, this factor seoas 
to be primarily composed of students who are both young and below average 
- in ability. Our hypothesis would be that the course is Isieppropriate for 
less able fourth grade students. Outstanding teadiers may be able to con«* 
duct classes that voulld be exceptions to any sudi implied generalization. 
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FACXO& VXX: WM CEIXICS 

(fiica studyins about EckimDs, I find it hard to ei^lsin to the tdacher 
viiat X am coafiuicd about, 

Ubeu studying about Esklcoos, I find it bard to understand what I read 
in some o£ the bookletfi. 

Cocqiarod with the Haa and Anlcaals unit, the Eekico unit Is harder. 

In tiic booklets; I v^itld rather have had photographs or soore realistic 
pictures instead of drawings. 

If I bad to describe tbe unit on the Ne^ilik E&kii&os» Z would Cb« 
words eoxifttsiog at tis&es. 

Iho picturas in the booklet^ vara mt iDttercstiog. 

From studying t&e Netsillkt hoi^ vail do ymi feel you kxiov what it is like 
to be en Eskiiso? Not irall at all* 

If I am describing the unit on the Sletsilik Eakinos, Z dono£ select the 
Vord fun a 

Ihe results of factor VIZ cqq^ from students who are not converts to the 
Netsilik unit in either pedagogy or conteiita Zn factg this group of 
students gave us a pronounced negative view of tho materials. According to 
them the Ketsilik Eskimo unit was confuaing, not fim, harder th^ the Man 
and Other Animals unit; the reading was hard to understand and one couldn^t 
even explain the confusion; the booklet pictures were not interesting* These 
students had less idea than others o£ what it was like to be an Eskiw« 

The factor was soi^what more female th^in male. Ihe school systems 
most involved were Maria County^ California and Colorado; sixth graders 
were high on the factor (the ungraHed c lasses » however , were on the positive 
end of the scale), and IQ was slightly abov^ average and test scores were 
sci^what below average* Hie evidence we have points to the materials of &e 
course as the culprits the bo oklets were hard to underscand, the photo-* 
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graphs should have hma mt& realistic, the thesias were coofusiag «nd 
students gaibcd oo sense of Netsillk life. Ihe inplication here seems to 
he that s greater structuring of the materials might have helped these stu- 
dcnis. Such an isnpllcatioa gives s clue to the student's persoziol styles the 
teacher was the only personal source of help mentioned and that feiled. 
With HACC^, i^ich places heavy emphasis on a variety of lesmiog styles and 
forciisost aiaong ^ese styles, verbal interaction, this group of students vas 
sadly out 0£ touch. Hio factor did ciot include refarence to clossc^tes or ^ 
discussions or even to films or gs©es. Apparently these students as a group 
did not see interne tive skills as necessary for work in this course « Ihey 
were in age a mature grofip and of average ability* Yet they eeeised to have 
special difficulty with the Ketsilik tmit materials; ^od no items that men* 
tioned verbal participation as a means to understanding emerged in the factor ♦ 
Hbnce the hypothesis: those students x»ho are critical of tJie materials, who 
find the course difficult, and who appear to take no special cognizance of 
Interactive work will neither like the course nor learn as much from it. 
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In euQoary, the factors have baen useful la deUm^atitis the environ!- 
mentB in i^icb MACOS was u32d, Soae of these , such as the *1oim Meetisag'* 
style of leamlQg, were associated strongly vith student preferences: 
and otters, such as the "Quest lon-Ansver" mode, se^ to be styles 
established by teachers, without any wJtivating aspect for children, 
for they are not associated with positive preference or affective 
checklist items. One attesapt to understand students* preferences in 
learning modes, and the items into which these cluster is, then, 
confounded by the fact that the teacher is the aediator and usually 
the determioer of classroom climate, in that her teaching style defines 

« 

the parameters of activities by which children can choose to learn. 

Obviously, this work is not intended to give definitive answers 
to the questions posed earlier. The si^asrisios pm/er of 
factor analysis does, however, provide some provocative insights into 
students' reactions to their clissroom enviro^ents and course materials. 
Since we will be referring back to the factors, their titles are again 
given: 

r#ictor I? Discursive Mode 
Factor Ila: Town Meeting Set I 
Factor lib: Town Ifeetlng Set XX 
Factor IIX: Traditional Pedagogy 

Cluster a: Question-Answer 

Cluster hi Projects 
Factor IV: Eager Beavers 
Factor V: Reading-Film 

Cluster a: Reading 

Cluster b: Film 
Factor VI: Unpsyched 
Factor VII: The Critics 
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A t&ftm o£ £he factor results suggests the foXloi^xig answers to the 
quest iocis raised earlier, 

1. Bo students of different ability levels seen to prefer different 
learning modea? 

Most of the factors are not £>ssoc±at&d with ability. The exceptions 
are the "Eager Beavers," the "Onpsyched," and the "Dis cursives," The 
Esther Beavers, for example, appear to be youngsters with less ability 
in the conceptual, abstract areas who thus found the Hetstlik unit more 
difficult than the Man and Other Anlnicls unit where more specific and 
repeated Infonaation was available to thm. Students showiag a 
Discursive laode of dealing with the courje seem to be the most serious- 
ainded students, involved in verbal exdt.ange, and expressing more 
preference for small classes and small, informal discussions without 
teacher help than do other students. They were also children of high 
ability. 

2. So boys and girls prefer different learning mc^es? 

Again, we rarely found factors that revealed male/female differences. 
Only in the area of traditional pedagogy — a teacher-determined style — 
■did girls interpret tiio cXis^te as req^iiring more verbally oriented, 
passive activities (question-answer) and did boys show a tendency 
toward the more active project orientation. In other words, factors 
most descriptive of MACOS learning styles — discussion, reading 
and film learning — do not shbw boy-girl differences. Verbal 



catprcse^on is typicalXy «o area in whicb boyii are cdxisldared less able; 

aod cbey tend eo1»e less taature than girls at this age. In this course, 

. ^ f 
hovi>vera boys consistently show* nomai^hat irore questioaiiig, observing 

and investigatory preferences than do girls ^ and exhibjLt their interests 

> t 

ii ■ 

by considerable participfjtion in claes*> 

3» Do students* from different socio-^ecanofatc backgrounds e:shiblt different 
learning styles? 

There is no separatioc, oa the majority of factors. Only on the 
Discursive mide drawing the majority of students f rc^a suburban sai^les ^ 
and the .Eager Beaver mode drrn^ng more children from the urbaifc centers 
do we iind notable differences* Is it the functioning of the classroosi 
that encourages these differences? Some evidence suggests yes (sea^ 
for example. Do Children Ask Questioas and Share Ideas Productively? 
and the center city case study in Section II) « 

4. Does MACOS accommodate g range of learning styles? 

It is apparent that children who prefer independent work or 
projects, or who were not inclined or able to develop socla'' learning 
skills y did not enjoy or learn aa much from these materials as did the 
majority* There w^s also another group that did not learn as much as 
the norpj for this course. Such children tended to, be fourth graders 
of low ability. This suggests that there is a minimal amount of 0ocial 
maturity and mental development necessary for full participation in the 
issues of the course. 
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^' Po students who expres s preference for certain leatnina modes ieam 
more? ^ ^ . ' . . / 

The "mscursive" mode is f;he only exceptional factor on the dimension 
of tested learning. The engagement with the material . that the "Discursive" 

m ^^^^^^ * 

mode suggests serious thiidcing in a discussion situation where vital 
exploration and learning are on-going — results in larger learning gains 
in terms of tested cjutcoi^es. As you will recall, most children found 
discussion "easy" while this group of children did -not; they represented 
a minority of students, but one especially provoked to Wd thought by ' 

^ 

' discussion. 

In terms of learning gains',' there seemed to be a trichotony of 
types. The Discursive mcde children se^-aed to spurt ahead, dealing with 
the conceptual issues of the course in a serious fashion. For the ' ' 
average learner (spread over ali of' the other positive learning styles ' 
of the course — Town Meeting, Fiim-Reading factors, etc.) individual 
■ -variation in learning was pre4^iDant, and gains were not associated 
with the iQarning style itself. These. groups made average leaminr 
Increases in terms of tested outcomes. A third" group were' those who 

< 

seeded to learn less (the Unpsyched and the Ci^tics) and who were not 
engaged in the active dimensions of. the course or did not seem to 
possess the minimal amount of maturation necessar>' for significant 
engagemant with its content. 

The middle group is the most ititcrestirig - to think about. They 
appear under a collection of learning styles, both modern and traditional; 
and they show essentially no differences in amount of learning. The 
traditional question-ancwer approach' was as effective as the Town 
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Uectlog Set* It Beeoia clear that slowly moving to oodern pedagogical 
techniques vill not in and of itself produce unusual learning gains. 
But there are two sides to this CQin: students learn as ouch through the 
Town Meeting style as they do thropgh the traditional que&tion-ansver 
approach] and in addition, they enjoy the former method of instruction 

« 

rsMch loore than the latter « If we: were to broaden our criteria from 
simple test mastery to include affective gai^s>, then the Town Meeting 
mode would seen to have a markcni advantage and be a more desirable 

■ • ' • ' ■ . " 

learning style* 

* 

m 

poeg information about leaminfj; styles help teachers with problems 
of classroom manages^t? • " 

" These analyses jKiint to sevetal issues of clasisrdom man^^ent* 
First g there is clearly one very productive style of conducting MACX>S 
classes, not only considering tested learning but also*< taking in^o 
account intervi^ and observation findings* Students whos^ pattern, of 
checklist responses clustered into the Discursive mode made the greatest 
learning gains of any group* When childr^ were engaged in small 
discussion groups , and did a good amount o.f hard thinking via discussion, 
they seamed through this verbal mode pf participation to master the 
cognitive aspects of the course. If this mode can he combined with 
some of the freer, trore enjoyable components brought out ij[i the Town 
Meeting Set factors, we have established some rather ideal cbpfcts of 
the verbally interactive claask^'oom* ^ . 

^ From this perspective, the teacher should take care to notice the 
student who is not engaged actively in the course, for such children 
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were not (as we soiwtlmes suppose) quietly reflecting about the ideas 
" of the course; ' they did ncjt seem either to enjoy or to master the 
^course laat&rial, Tcacbars may want to make opportunities for spending 
time working with such studeats* 6r use teachers* aides for thie purpose 
vhm. they are available. It uould seem advisable to determine the 
epecial difficulties and frustrations With the course these students 
feel,, and to draw them more Into the larger classroom flow. 

It also.aeeass evident that in terms of student. learning, teachers 
Should feel free to experiment with a range of pedagogical styles within 

* * * < 

their claosrooias. From these analyses, it appears that students in both 
more open ai0 progressive, and more structured and traditional classes 
mastered approximately the same amount of cognitive mterial ea measured 
. x>n tests. Teacliers do not need to fear that when students are engaged 
in small group or sttideiit-eentered discussion rather than following a 
more tightly structured qutgtion-and-^answer routine, they are not 
learning as mucfi. They are. In addition, the open classroom is toT»«k. 
'encouragfid in another important respect: students are more involved 
in and . enjoy the course nK>re when it is less teacher^centered and directed 
and more etudent-oriented. 



